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PREFACE 


Wrra only the slightest knowledge of Havelock Ellis, 
read, sore yeara ago, his volume of essays Afirmo- 
Wont, which drew ze steadily from one volume to 
another, through the whole range of bis writings. I 
found that he was peculiarly aware of the motives and 
‘problema of his age and yet strangely free from ite 
charucteriatic poisons and panaceas, He was modera, 
indeed ultra-modern, but at the same time ancient in 
@pirit, a critic who did sot confuse clasicisea with 
‘imenaculate perception’ nor sopbistication with fa- 
‘tipue. He expressed aucacities in 20 raucova voice and 
‘wrote no lamedtations of man's miserable Jot in a 
hottie world. [f one word more than any other 
‘olor to hin reflections, 4 wae serenity, and serenity 
‘eemied to be his pomesaion rather than his need. 

{a the Geld of wx peychology, where Elis had done 
his epecial work and become a supreme authority, T 
found that he avoided the methods of both the prude 
sand the procucer — who bave #o much in common. He 
insted on the enormoaa importance of erotic activi 
ties, but saw clearly that they formed only one figure 
in the elaborate dance of life. 1 was, for me, refreah- 
ng and surprising to discover a scholar who vould 
devote himself o intensely to thie precarious subject, 
without ling the five perspective. 

At Gmet sight Ella's writings fall into two distinct 
soups: the more Hterary books, such as The New 
‘Spirit, Afiemations, The Sout of Spoin, and The Donte 
(of laf; the more scientific works, such as The Criminal, 
Maw oxé Woman, A Stedy of Britsh Gevtas, and 
‘Siudics in tbe Paychology of Sex. "Thin division is art- 
ficially emphasized by the fect that che frst group is 





brought out by geaeral publishers, whereas the studies 
{in vex are handled exclusively by a medical publishing 
house, the F, A. Davis Company of Philadelphia, 





‘versations, (4) more than ety perwonal letters to me, 
(5) 2 long list of weitten anewers te specific questions, 
(©) a lorrp-eiz-page commentary on the next to the last 
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revision of sry manuscript. It Is obvious, therefore, 
‘that my debe to Mr. Ellis is immeasurable, and with- 
‘out hie constant aympathy and codperation I could 
bave made Kittle progres. 

1am alsa deeply obtigated to his nleter, Mise Louie 
Ella, who gaye me muck information regarding, bia 
slildbood;to the late Dr.J. Barker Smith who went to 
medical achool with Me. Ellis and saw him frequently 
durlag aeariy bal a century; to Me, Percival Chubb 
‘who alao met Mr. Elis often in the 80's; to Mr. Ed- 
‘ward Carpenter with whom I had ove memorable con 
‘vernation; and to Mra Margaret Sanger and Madama 
Frongoine Cyoa, both cloue tsesds of Mr. Ellis for 
many years, The account of the Bedborough trial, 
‘which Mr. Elis considers definitive, te based on infor: 
ution received from Mr. George Bedborough and 
particularly from Mr. Heary Seymour, the onganicer 
of the Defense Committee. To Dr. laaac Goldberg 1 
tx indebted for bis pioeer work, Havelock EDts: A 
Bowraphea ook Ciel Suey, itn the pag 

1 

‘Among various patest friends who have bees con: 
stuotly helpfal with citiiam of my growicg chapterm, 
T must mention Mr. Angel Flores, Mr. ‘Thomas 
Munro, Mrs, Charlotte Peterooa, and Mr. Joba 
Storck. Dr. Robert L. Dickinson, of the Commitize 
‘on Maternal Health, kindly went over the entle 
manuscript, aod Me. Bartlet Breboer read the larger 
part of it.’ Mr. Flores also did much work on the 
dlailed bibliography and corrected all the proofs. 

Finally, I must eclnowiedge the courtery of the 
FLA. Davis Company and of Houghton Mifiin Com- 
pany in allowing me to quote generosly from the 
‘works of Havelock Elis 
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Bhi en ee 
‘Tam proud father read this succinct notice in Singapare 
‘same moatha efter it appeared in the "Births’ columa 
of the London Times for February 5, 1859. At once 
Ihe called together the officers of his chip ami they 
‘in charapagne the bealth of his ean aod heir. 

rammed hore to Croydoa, aft od town ten 














‘Senestaded tne barqor Coowuace, wich one hondied 
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‘thence proceeded to Siopapore, where be was ordered 
to lond in Bomeo far England.’ Ou crossing the China 
Seu the Constance sprung 4 leak end went back to 
‘Singapore for repairs. And it was there thatthe captain. 
firnt Jearned of his son's birth from the nate in the 
Times. 

‘Mrs. Ellis waa then living in a mmall semi-detached 
rouse built ofthe bard gray flint coramon to the district 
‘around Croydon. In one of those low-ceilinged rooms 
she guve birth to Der frst child aod ocly son at eight- 
thirty on a Wednesday morning, at the end of 2 cold 
‘terapestoaus night — eight scoathe before the publlca- 
tion of The Origin of Specter, the beginning of the 
sewer dispensation. It was x tucceaful, cormal de- 
Sivery, although forceps were required because of tbe 
{infant's large bead. A few weeks later be was talcen to 
the old pariah church at the end of the street and bag- 
tied, 


‘Always the chief interest of his lonely mother, he 
abvotbed her sttention completely during his Grat 
‘three and a half yearn. In that peciod the captain waa 
‘howe for oaly a few monthe and the ekdar daughter was 
aot bar until 1862. Pechape this ia the key to Have- 
Jock Ella's feminine tenderness which combines 90 
subtly with hip cobust iotellect, Perbape it wan the 
early relation with his mother, like the infancy of 
Leonardo, which makes him remind us of the Renale- 
‘mance saint. Ellis hime!) believes that his ature coxnes 
almost entirely from bia mother. 

‘Had Susanah Wheatley been reared by her own 
mother, Havelock Ellis would bave probably been a 
‘very different man. Geaodmother Wheatley was a 
‘vain, luxurious, and fascinating lady, well educated 
and well spoiled, given to playing the barp and paint- 
‘ng china, the honored mistress of 2 fashionable girls? 
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school nar Leadon. Ia the frat year of ber marriage 
she permuaded her dashing husband, an the very eve of 
@ voyage, to give up the eea for life. Her dresses, 
jewels, feather tippets, and laces were of the fine 
‘quality. She set up all night before her wedding in 
‘order not to ruin a special coffure, and it is reported 
‘hat he wore a new pair of gloves to church every Sun- 
day, Inordertotightes her corsets she was accustomed. 
(loop the lacings over the bedposts, « baneful habit 
‘which may beve caused her early death when giving 
birth to a third edild. 

Comeqoentiy Sumanah was untovched by her 
mother’s briliant example, but instead was expoved to 
the dubious tenderness of ‘and stepalster 
‘bo dampened her volatile nature. At vevertteen this 
Growing veriousnese crystallized in her conversion to 
‘Evangelicaliam from which she was never diverted. tn 
the tradition of Jobn Wealey, abe felt deeply the need 
‘of redemption through Jewus Christ and vas quite in- 
different to the rationaliatic elements i= religion. Sbe 
lived soberly, if not asceticaliy. Sbe dreamed very 
simply, without any particular style, distked jewelry 
‘ond thought ‘ear-rings an barbaric as nose-ringe.’ Her 
convictions forbade the theatre, and alcobolic beverage 
‘us not served at her board. She was always exceed 
{ingly sigid about family prayers and on Sundays at- 
‘twded both mocning acd evening services. She was of 
the lorge, cnatronly type, with a bead of striking auburn 
bir which seemed to belie ber placa features. Sby, e- 
served, diqniied, the essential point about her was hee 
force of character’ which was all the more elective 
because she was not herself aware oft. She considered 
Itherdury axa pareat to discipline thechikiren aeverely 
at the beginning and not to soften them by foodlingend 
‘petting; thus, in a emall way, the bead ofthe household 
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cond imitate theimperaoaal justice of God. Asa result 
tha won the profound reverence and aficction of ber 
children, but aot their warm, intimate coafidence. 

Hlenry/searly history was quite ordinary and human. 
‘Alter being the sole cormpanion of his mother for nearly 
four years, be reseuted at firt the invasion of hia infant 
sister, Mazy, whom be dubbed ‘a litte bit of dirt and 
‘rubbish,’ but soon be became devoted to ber and en- 
Joved the rfleof guardian. Ia an experimental epirit be 
‘once threw hia shoes into the fie. On another occasion 
‘be refused to walk with bis mother, but calmly stood la 
the middle of the road for some misutes, while sbe 
stood over hima Uke & patient divinity. An excelent 
picture of hi, talon at the age of four, discloses 0 
cocky youngster, remarkably composed, exreedingly 
swber, and a Tittle Yoaeiy, 

‘A year later « second daughter arrived, and Mrs, 
Ellis moved ber growing family to Cherry Orchard 
Road in another part of Croydoa, More a ailor by in- 
‘betitance than ber busbaad, with roore natural initia- 
tive, she resented lawardly so confined, inated a life 
‘and sought edventure io pathetically’ modest direc: 
tons. Her favorite eport was hovse-hunting, justified 
con tha theory that 00 one should ive more thas three 
cc four years in the same place. Occasionally the re- 
‘turning captain bad dificuity ic Gading his own home, 
Before be was sixteen, Henry bad lived at five diferent 
faddreases, and thereby acquired, in @ anmall way, a0 
independence of mese physical location which belped to 
destroy the static, provincial cutiook, In old age he 
doesnot remain in one place, but moves Curing the year 
‘etwnen London, Cornwal, France, end Buckingham 


"Chery Orchard Road i the scene of Ei exit 
recollections, He still recalls bie delight in watching 
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‘their nextdoor meighbor, Robert Bamen, busy at 
‘work with palette and brush. Bames later attained a 
vwell-merited reputation with his pleasant scenes of 
domestic life and could have affected deeply the bud- 
dog teste of the receptive boy. One of Henry's chlef 
‘amusements was to recognize his work, in the coatem- 
porary magazines, without referring to the'R.B.'in the 
‘Sorter, and it was an edition of Mr. Barbanld'sbycans, 
Ltustrated by Barnes and presented by the artist him- 
elf, that Hecry always cherished as his ret book, 

‘Amore deep-seated Impreasian was leit on his mind 
by the powerful genive of Tbamas Rowlandsoa, an 
cighteenth-century illustrator now too often forgotten. 
Combining the epic exse of Dickens in the Pichoich 
Popers with the graphic fury of Hogurth, he vet down, 
‘the whole life of his period in a eeciea of notable vol- 
umes. A copy of the most waccesslul, Dr. Synlaz in 
‘Saarch ofthe Pictarergue, came down tothe Ellis bouse- 
hold from the libracy af Grandmother Wheatley and 
‘was pored over by Henry throoghout his childhood, 
He alao delighted in reproductions of the old masters 
(ome tinted in water-colors by hie grandtather Ellis), 
in the Penny Mogacine — more invigorating fare, cer 
tainly, than the dedly ‘picture-books,’ most eblidren 
‘are subject to. In this way began Ellr’s ivelong in~ 
terest in plastic art; when he started to visit the gal- 
leties at fifteen, hie eyes were already accustomed to 
examining pictures minutely. 

‘The outstanding evest al hia childhood, occurring, 
between his seventh and eighth years, was a voyage 
around the world in the falliged ahip Empress, cap- 
tained by his father. Sailing from the Indian Docks, 
[Londos, they were boarded at Queexstowa, Ireland, by 
‘company of priests and muns, beaded by two bishops, 
dedicated to misslonary work ia Australia. One af the 
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ang, s certain Sister Agnes, tad the unsuspected 
‘privilege of giving young Elis bis earliest formal lee- 
oan, She was also the object of bis Grat recorded 
smethetico-serual jadgmect — he considered her ‘very 
‘pretty.’ His other chief friend of che voyage was ax 
intelligent German steward who showed him books of 
natural history bandsocely iustrated, and in the 
ship's tibrery be found tales of Hana Christian Andereen 
‘and Captain Marryat's Mostermon Ready, 

‘Aczons the equator, round the cape, led the Ex 
‘prea and the boy came into his heritage, More than a 
slorious adventare, the voyage was a mighty ritual 
‘aking hia: one with hls seagolag ancestors, ove with 
‘the mariners of England. The two guns wounted on 
‘the main deck recalled the tales told about his grand- 
Sather Whestiey. wha bad been captured by the French 
during the Napoleonic ware. Mrs, Elis’ only brother 
hod sailed away aad never been beard of ayaic, Her 
paterual grandiather was a shipbuilder of Durham. 
‘The wa of an offcat oa the London docks, Captain 
Elis himself went to wea when he was fourteen and was 
snnster of his own verse at twenty-eight. Such tacts, 
‘bare io the telling, now become a vital part of Heary’s 
Odymey. 

{in thege coonths algo Henry began to appreciate his 
father’s qualities more definitely and perhaps to take 
fhim as e model. The captain was urbane, easy-goiog, 
‘generous tothe point of carelesmess, and devoid of any 
very rigid opinioas. He alwaye went to church with 
‘Mv. Elia when at home, but it ia likely thet be wae an 
saguostic. He read Pope's poetry, sang fairly well, and 
kept a concertina in bia cabic. He prefered civilian 
broadcloth to the officer's serge, and with his aylish 
topchat vas often taken for 8 peosperous Jendinan. 
In Adstralina porte the dincers and dances that he 
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iguve on board were cxlchrated. Yet thene qualitien did 
‘ot prevent hiro froes being as able captain who pareed 
through many storms without losing a ship and once 
‘brought a smouldering cargo safely into harbor, In 
‘a wor, he possesoed that moderation which marks the 
whole Els family. They observe the Greek virtue 
aturally aad without effort, with no need of a tight 
rein, They do not oscillate between extremes or have 
to wie tercible battles over themselves continually, 
‘They move in the middle way, Thin characteristic 
flowers in Havelock Elis's serene anarchines, which ia 
simply 'a sort of iaaate conviction that healthy and 
‘well-bom people do not ceed restraint.’ This convie- 
tog be feels to bela hie blood, although he realises that 
Itisnot found in every one. The poict not to overlook, 
Dowever, jo that Elis Sas exercised hia moderation, oot 
‘amid the conventions of the crowd but at arather more 
civanced outpost. 

‘After four moaths without touching land the Em- 
prema reached the beautiful harbor of Sydney and for a 
ew days the boy was able to “wander round that 
Circular Quay which seems to lie at the beart of Mr, 
Coarad’s woeld.’* Thin was the bappy prelude of his 
retura to Austraia ten years Sater for that loog stay 
which waa to encompass the most important crises of 
1s life. From Australia they headed straight acrooa 
the South Pacific to the coast of Peru, for a load of 
‘gunn. While the crew packed in tons of the famous 
Fertiliser, their youngest shiproate paddled about in a 
tinghy, looking for starfah. or played house on deck 
swith the small daughter of another captain. With the 
ship Soally anchored in the port of Callao, historically 
prominent since the days of Pizarro and Drake, noto- 
slous for ity flea in later times, Heary went with kis 
* Tie Phdmapir of Cop 242. 
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father to spend » wonderful day in Lima, the capital of 
Peru. Of this important eveat be wrote forty-two 
years later: ‘Ft was the frat great foreign city I bod 
ecu, anc the unfamiliar feature of Itp streets, such a8 
‘shevhere have become 20 familiar to me — the fuge 
gateways, the pleasant courtyards ane looked into be- 
‘Youd — made an iceffaceable impresioa on my 

Tt has since seemed to me a fact not without signif 
‘cance that this fst glimpee of the noa-Anglo Saxo 
‘world should have been of a foreign city founded oo 
‘thowe Spanish traditions which bave since been so at- 
tractive ta me, #0 potent to thil! or to charm.’ * 

From Pert the Empress proceeded around Cape 
Horn and seross the Auantic to Antwerp, There 
Henry touched the cantinent of Europe for the Siret 
tae, aod Belgium was to be the scese of hin frst cnn- 
tineneal explorations alxteca years later. This contact 
‘wan made notable by acireus, although be remembered 
“The Descest from the Crowe’ by Rubens when be 
‘came back on the secood visit particularly to ready 
Rubens and the early Flemish echo 

‘At home again in time to specalate on the birth of a 
third baby slater, Henry estered a small echool for 
bays, directed by 8 capable Mrs. Granville along, the 
tines of Pevtalonai. She saved biea from the cramping 
Patterns of conventional education which was then 
little concerned with the natural development of the 
child. She abo made groupdancing a part of the 
segular programme, and so acquainted bit with that 
fundamental art which became a favorite theme of his 
{ater fie. But even Mrs. Granville could not breale 
down his exreme ahycens or tura bic into a gay, lively 
play-fellow — capable of defending himself with normal 
Dayish fats, One day be came horoe with a prominent 
1 Tia So Spo. 
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bole in the beck of hie neck, which was made, hia mo- 
ther learned chrough questioning him persistently, bry 
( charp date-peocl in the hands of one of his humorous 
comrades. Indignantly she said, ‘Ihope you paid him 
‘back,’ to which Henry replied, ‘No, for then T should 
have been as bad as he was.’ Certainly an odd remark 
for a boy to mak, but perfectly characteristic of Elis, 
‘ho has always been lacking in the ordinary traits of 
pugnacity and anger. He was not even competitive or 
English enough to be interested in the achoo! games 
‘and only played them ax a matter of routine. During & 
long career he haa engaged in but one actual contro- 
verny,' and apparently bas made no pereonal enemies, 
«striking contrast to bis friend Freud, who has ckiom 
been out of a battle and considers a bated enemy indi 
pentable to his emotional health? It is apropos of 
Freud that Ellis writes, ‘Why indeed ahould one ever 
‘be howtie? What a vain thing Se thie hoatility!”»ehun 
admitting ia himself an extracedicary deficieacy which 
5a the obverse of his most valued quality, a serene and 
ininteremted outlook. 

In Henry's eighth year bumps of mechanical penius 
‘were found ox his bead by a phrenologist, but no one 
since tas been able to confirm the discovery. Min. 
Elie played che piano an did al good Victorian talon 
‘who bad the peoper admiration for Handel, and made 
quantities of “fancy-work,’ but generally speaking sbe 
‘woo unakiifut with ber hands; in fact her oae achieve 
‘ment aa 4 seametrees was ‘a conary-colored frock with 
nuarrow velvet ribbons’ for her only son. Like hia mo- 
ther be bas never been distinguished for manual dex- 
terity and ie mach impresoed by a little of it in others, 

1 Wi Rat Pees, emcasng verti i ead wom, 

+t Fond, The famrpanton of Dram, Eng an, 38-8 

‘Tagen and Comat 1. 
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‘There ts ell a quaint awkwardness to some of bis 
‘movements ond gestures, He played the inevitable 
cricket mediocrely and it was difficult for hima to catch 
the abuitlecock. His penmanship has oot changed e¢- 
sentially since early adolescence, but i a not the more 
legible for that reason. Pechape there was some truth 
in the early rumor that he used a traiced epider to 
‘welce with. One of his later teachers simply said, “You 
‘hurve a hand of your own, my boy.’ Such walsdroitnons 
4s common to highly sensitive individuals and often 
‘marks the man of intellectual geniun, 

a Bilis chia condition seems to have been furthered 
‘by n confused ambidexterity. He bowled wlth hin Jeft 
‘band and always threw with his left and was probably 
left-handed by nature, but was taught to hold the pec 
and perform otber ucts with his right hand, The coose- 
‘quent developenest of bath sides of the brain may have 
been largely responsible for bis wide wental outlook 
aad avertion to dogmatian. Of course the epecifc nn- 
sswers to such questions are stil biddec in the obscure 
corners of physiological prychology, but it is legitimate 
‘tosvspect sore cosusl conection between oock analo- 
(foun tendencies in the same nervous ongantexn, 

‘After threa or four terms io the besefient bande of 
‘Mrs, Granville, Henry entered the *Freach end Ger- 
‘man College’ at Merton, which be attended until 
twelve. It is worth mentioning for the ove iraportant 
fact that there he began the study of French under 
good ausplees, 29 the bead of the school, a Mr. de 
Chastelain, was of French parentage. Thie early 
grounding ied to rapid progrent in the fanguage, a vast 
scquaintaoce with French iterature while yet in bis 
‘teens, and & coatiaued devotion to it throughout his 
We, with the result that he is care akic latellectually 
to Montaigne, Diderot, Renan, Flaubert, and Remy de 
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Gourmoat than to any of his countrymen, Like those 
clamic Frenchmen, Ellis has developed a loci, dissoly- 
{ag mad, content wich an aethetic justification of x- 
istence and be possesses an ethical elaricity which la 
elnost woolly un-Engish, To France he has gone year 
after year to enjoy what be consider the uleimate 
fruit of western civilization. Today one of his closeet 
fiends js 0 Freach womsa aod be wil offen be seen 
wich a new French novel or volume of poems, the exr- 
reat mumber of Les Noveites Litraires or La Novnalle 
Ramus Francaise. The French rtrain in Elix's develop- 
‘ment oan handly be overestimated. 

‘Yet, it must be said, this ie oot at all his own view of 
the matter, ‘I regacd cayself aa inteseely English,” be 
‘writes, ‘and do not consider that the immense faacina- 
too which the French mind hos for me involves aftity. 
Arthur Symons, who is totally unlike we, reparda him- 
‘elf as French in epici, and pechape rightly." 

Ellie is acrastoraed to ley great strese oo heredity 
and bas a right to be proud of his unusually pare Fog 
lish blood, flowing deep fromm the soll of Sulfolic, His 
smeat-grandfather Elis, a com merchant and draper, 
saigrated to Landon after marrying into the old Peppen 
family, which{had vetted iu Suffolk for several cen 
tures ‘and contributed mumeroua clergymen to the 
Courch of England. The son carcied a mild Miss Gray 
from the Inle of Wight, who gave bith in 1827 to 
Edward Peppen Ellis, Havelock Elis's father. On the 
‘other hand, Havelock Ells's mother was also a Pep- 
‘peo, her motber's mother being aeleter af ber husband's 
father's mother — to expres the reistioa simply. She 
‘wae directly related to the Rarvelocks of Durham, who 
‘produced the famoua Sir Henry Havelock, hero of the 
Indian Mutiny. Thun Havelock Elis's descent is al- 
‘host eatirly free from Scotch, Irish, Welsh, or Cor- 
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‘lsh elements, but ls chiefly okd Danish and Soandina- 
‘Vien, crossed by the French strain of the original Pep- 

Tt faa vigorous, substantial Hine, distinguished 
by pilots af souls and pilata of ships. 

‘All such facta may Selp to explain his large-boued 
physique and beauty of couatenance, but there ia no 
spiritual alchemy which will actually belp us ta deduce 
‘his upacious mind from his estimable ancestry. Whether 
‘906 yoes to the extremes af paychoscalyis or behavicn- 
Jem, it cea more fruitful t account for specific men- 
‘al characteriatis in terma of the conditioning features 
‘of the subject's environment rather than by a vague 
appeal to the immortal germ-plasm. Hence, the fact 
‘that young Havelock Ellis wap eteeped in French 
Titerature between bis tenth and twentieth yeary, and 
devoted to it afterwards accounts largely for the calor 
‘of his rind, 

At ten Henry began bie fret notebook and diary, 
hich wag rather childish. He was ot at all precocious 
sand gave little indication of his future powers, He was 
{n appearance, at leas, nimply a quiet boy who dia his 
Jesoons, took, en uadistinguisbed part ja the gumee of 
his schooleliowa acd loved to be with his mother. 
‘There was elao living with thera an elderly Mise Jobn- 
too, formerly a teacher in Grandmother Whestley’s 
‘school, who belped Mra. Elis to teach hia to play the 
plano,” The even life of the houseboki waa broken on a 
far memorable ovcasions when Mex. Ells gathered up 
‘ite or two ofthe children, took a murse and burried off 
‘to Hamburg, Antwerp, oc Hull, to await the coming of 
hher husband's ship. Toen for afew moaths the captain 
‘as a delightful visitor in bia own home. His tales al- 
‘yay enchanted the children, although they werea Bittle 
jealous of him for menopolizing their mother, umurping 
thes place at family prayers end carving, and going off 
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‘with her on ‘boneymooes’ to the seasiée, So harmo- 
fniousand affectionate was the relationship between the 
parente during their rare meetiogs that Henry never 
‘witneased those horrible domestic equabbles by which 
the saneitive young soul can be choroughly embittered. 

Allin all, it waa a gentle, religious home by which 
Haveloce Elis was reared. Of various concrete inci- 
eats that he of his sisters now recall from thowe early 
‘years, moet of them have some religious amociation. 
He aftes held 0 miniature service oa rainy days whea 
Mra, Elia went to church alone. For a drowned rat he 
carried out a dignified fumersl ceremony. Together 
‘hey gave highly dramatic readings of favorite Bible 
aries. At Antwerp once they were astonished when 
Mra, Elis delayed family prayers fora few mornenta 63 
that they could watch some marching saldlers. On aa 
‘other occasion, ia going to the veaahore, Henry carried. 
aa Iogzage i. hin pocket a bottle of ink and a New 
‘Testament, with the result that the holy book and the 
trousers were ruined. His maiden Literary eflort, at 
about eleven, was called ‘The Precious Stones of se 
‘Kiod of anthology ia which he included the 
Ligh pointa of Bibiical prose and poetry. At church, 
Sunday after Sunday, be bung oo the devout Trish 
loquence of the Reverend J. C- Ere and revolved to 
follow in Hin train. Later young Ellis paseed far be- 
yond the natve dogmas of Evangelicliom, but he re- 
mained » religious pilgrim, a quiet worshipper ix the 
cathedeal of the world. 

Tn March, 1916, ax hin memory swept back nearly 
fey years, Elis set dawn the following prose-poem, & 
delicate summary of hia long career: 

“Fn cale quict, I wed to be taken aa a boy to the 
swicent church at Mertoo where the Irish vicar, ua- 
known to fame but the most geauinely eloquent of 
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preachers, would pour forth the extravagatt flood of a 
simple aod unrestrained emotion chat never toppled 
ver inta absurdity, and his bexatiful and flexible voice 
‘would hreathe forth the evening prayers as though 
they were 0 new song that bed never been uttered be- 
fore, and from the pulpit rie with thunder chat filled 
the twilight church ead then sink to « whieper, while 
‘the Anglo Seton villagers sat in stolidly devout indif- 
{fereice, so tbat out ofall his coogreyation pethape caly 
‘one truly heard, and he a litte boy whove eyes would 
‘be fascinated by the old he'met suspended over the 
reading deak or wandering oe. the wall near bra to the 
aarble tablet vet up by the widow of Captain Cook, o¢ 
‘become fixed on the row in the nave vaulting of painted 
cexcutcheons, on one of which, above all, cr wore reason, 
the motto appeaied to him: Fe cale ews. 

“In cale quies, He knew what the words meant, but 
Ibe could not icnow that they constitute & strange 
Chrintian motto and hold 1 significance deeper than 
‘any special religious faith, the last aspiration of men, 
for whom life has been x battle, and the earth a ecene 
‘of turmoil without and agitation within, ax in the end, 
Ife end the earth are forall of us, 90 that in this peo- 
Sound ejaculation they sumened up the Vieloo of Rest, 
the Heaven which for Mook and Agnostic remain the 
same: In colo guies. 

iwcale ques. Again end again through the troubled 
course of life on earth, when the heart is tora by itsown 
‘pain, oF the pain of the hearts it loves, or the pain of 
the whole work, I ser that escstcheos aloft, and the 
benediction of that old saying woftly fais: Iw calo 

* aprmo amé Comment, 98-96 
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Int early adolescroce, between twelve acd the ead of 
his fifteenth year, Heary’s gecerat point of view did 
aot change, but his encyclopedic curiowty and pamion 
for classification developed while he read ax widely us 
his poor Itrary facilites permitted. He alo began 
frequent visite to art gallerice which extabliahed the 
foabit of precise obeervation and inepired hie pioneer 
‘e(lections on the problems of nadity. At best be was a 
erious youth, apparently destined for an honorable 
‘career in a cooservative charch. At worst be war a 
senteatious, unwoeldly litte prig too much concerned 
‘with God and duty. 

To the eammer of 1871 « charming girl of sixteen, 
Gstanty related to hia mother, visited at the bome in 
‘Merton. She was much i the conspany of the reticent, 
‘worshipiul boy. On parting they exchanged books, but 
meet no more becatte thelr mothers ceased to be 
friendly. For a long time abe glowed lo his meanary 
4 a laa bacon the the of «atl, veal 

tak oft ewe dag 
‘The corteide acd che Augur ak, 
‘The cu chat was a your smc, 
‘The qurie that waa 0a your tak? 

In hia twelfth year also be left the French and Ger- 
siea College and entered us a weekly boarder » sore 
what exclusive schoo! at Mitcham. The principal, 
Grover by name, was a tall man with & genisl Socratic 
countenance, « bind oye, a very bald head, ent a long 
ray beard. He was a competent teacher along old- 
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feakioned lines, but bia chie! claim to immortality was 
fa versed attack on Darwiniam which bad to be re- 
‘woved from tbe railroad stands because of conreentss, 
‘Of much more benefit to Heary was the French tutor, 
Joseph Stevens, who carried on with Henry the good 
‘work started by de Chastelain. Stevens evidently 
Joved teaching and was not oaly interesting in the 
<lesoroom, but was generom in Foaning to the boys 
‘oak from his own library. They were frequently 
surprised $0 find how many translations from other 
languages he had hidden away besides his Preach 
volumes. Privately be gave Henry bis firet grounding 

in German, while Henry started Italian by himself. 
‘Yet more significant than any record of his forraal 
book with (H. HL. 





84g." At the back are dhe words “very good. 1. H. 
iy 10ye‘aad bow, “Rana 2/9/rm! elon elem 
Little Encheiridion quite free from the beavy Phill 
tinlam of Seniles’s Duty and Seif-Help. The mala 
divisions deal with the acquisition of Imowledye, the 
forraatioa of opisions, and the government of the moral 
feelings. In onder that the mind may be developed and 
the precenta properiy observed, constant self-examina- 
ton ts required. Such advice for the young may Dow 
appear somewhat questiocabie, but Henry read the 
‘book twice with pleasure and tried to fellow ita 
tions, thus beginning his great work of self-education. 
‘A few yearn hence he waa to be faacinated by that epic 
of self-education, Witkeler Meister, which throughout 
fe han cemained hie fevorite novel. 

‘Aa there were few books in the howe bis chief source 
of information was sore old Gles of The Penny Mogs- 
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sins of tha Society forthe DiSusion of Useful Knovleigs, 
doting back thirty or forty years, which bad beet 
taken by hls grasciather Elin. He himmlé was able to 
‘buy, very cheaply, antiquated copics of The Visiter, or 
Monthly Instructor, through the ‘Exchange and Mart,’ 
44 vahable newspaper medi for buying and selling 
almost anything. In a day of pretentions and expen 
tive outlines of existence one may feel inclined to amie 
at these faded old volumes with their poor printing, 
double calueana, and quaiat woodcuts, bt on exannlaae 
tion they prove to be mines of diverse information, 
‘carefully selected. Besides popular article oa venti 
subjects, notable art works, natural history, eminent 
‘men, foreign countries, and the like, the pages are en- 
riched by lengthy quotations from the dasa wrhar, 
‘Along with The Vistor ad The Penny Mopasine, other 
domestic periodicals such ax Sunday ot Home, The 
Mircor and The Chrishias Wisnest, ac. ‘compl- 
lation called The Art of Doing Our Best anc Macaulay's 
‘enya made up the buliof Heary's general ceadiog for 
2 year or two. He camifed it, for future reference, i 
aa ‘Index Rerum of moce than two hundred items, 
‘extending from air-beds uxd Chinese amusements to 
‘weeds acd wild-lowers, The Viritor wie cited oe hua 
dred and seventeen times, The Peuny Mogasine twenty 
times, Dated May 23, 1672, this dilopidated little 
‘Reference Book’ was prophetic of Elis'a wide-ranging. 
‘explorations in the Seld of knowlege. 

From the saze year there i 2 mass of loose notes 
hich right have been intended for a Grat paycholog’- 
cal treatise. "Longevity’ is ove of the principal topic, 
with several liste of old mea, some suggestions as to 
hhow to live to w ripe age, and 2 score of dlustrative 
clippings from the newspapers. On a separate alip ia 
‘he statement that ‘Early rising coudotes to longevity 
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‘more defznitely hin later intereata are a number of com- 
nicata, taken frora periodicals and conventional poetry, 
on eyes, smiles, blushing and Iipe. During the Chriat- 
ts olidaya of 1872 he carefully copied, into a note- 
book of two hundred and fifty pages, quotations under 
five headings — Memory, Flowers, Dreams, Sleep, 
‘and The Ocean, Half a century later, in Impreviion? 
‘and Comments, he cecaras aguie and agnin to preclely 
the same themes 

(On the 16th of Apal, 1873, Henry begnc a loog serien 
‘f notes os ‘Booka I Have Read’ which were cootinted 
until October, 1876. Moet of them merely state the 
substance of bis reeding aud need not be reproduced, 
‘but they also contain many personal reflections, eon 
‘rete indications of hie mestal growth which are em 
pecially revealing because they were only intended (or 





t 
Hastings I read the “Heir of Recciyfie” which i inter- 
feting and shows intimate acqualstance with human 
nature. 1 could have wished it to come to on end at the 
mariage of Guy and Annabel. The last half ia very 
affective esd ocurufal, containing some of the moet 
“fective pastages I ever remembered to bave read al- 
though itinem may have mace me more susceptible of 
‘being affected. The conclusion, however, of Marryat’s 
“King’s Men” which I reed about the same time is 
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very tonchlag, aad almost unexpected, but the book 
‘teelt io ny idea ia one ofthe pleasanmtest of Marryat’s 
although thers fa far too ttle about the hero and the 
tyke in rambling, which I rather like io Marryat at 
leat.” “Aa Henry was Kelle drawn to the activities of 
hisschooknates and bad a such more intense inner fe 
‘of his own, be fouad his realities largely azoang books, 
Bterally living with their characters and making them 
bbls models, He boped that be might be infuenced by 
the ‘noble rectitude acd disregard of self’ of Ion Geat- 
tan, a Ggure in Rescued from Egypt and Triumph 
(mr idler two popular tin hy ‘a Lady of Ene- 

‘Just Gisiahed Mra, Jameson's “Essaye on the Lives 
cof Remarkable Painters” (18/4/73), which T have read 
at iatervala for about 6 weeks. St is very interesting 
and to me entirely new. Tt ban greatly increased my 
‘arta for pictures and desire to travel, She appears 
‘very enthusiastic. T do not know whether her estimates 
ae cnrreet or cot." Partly under the iowpration of Mra. 
Jamemo, Heary paid his fiat visit to the Natiooal 
Gallery some two or three moctha Later. 

“Just ead (21/4/73) Shalespere's (T have decided 
‘to opell i thus, as there is aa much authority for this 
‘mode as any atber, and I do-not sce the need of adding 
‘an, Shakespeare seems out of fashion) "“Cymbeline.” 
ithe i very anpch, it 6 very interesting, but I do not 
‘yet feel the enthusissm for Shakespere, the lavish 
braise bestowed upon him made me expect. Pechape 
Coctolasue and Cymbeline, the caly two plays of his 
Thuve read, are cot favourable for producing sch an 
effect. 1 think however wen I know more of him 1 
sball be more able to appreciate hima.” 

‘What Henry could appreciate thoroughly at thin 
‘ime was anythiog that bad ta do with the Bible ar the 
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(Christian religion. “I bave just commenced,’ be wrote 
‘in May, ‘taking in cscothly mumbers Camell's “Bible 
Educatne” edited by Profesor Plamptre, a way of 
spending monay for more ta my state and infinitely 
sore ioteresting {uot to speak of ite instructivenese) 
than the way in which boys unually spend their money. 
‘Yam very mich pleased with it. Iti contributed to by 
stich writers aa Dr. Payne Smith, Canou Rawliseos, 
Rey. De. Ginsberg, Dr.Stainerand caany othert equally 
‘capable of writing cn the various subjects treated of 
such as bistory of the Sacred Scriptures, history of the 

ah version, allusions to Bible bistory in coins 
‘ZoBlogy of the Bible, Botany of the Bible, Music of the 
Bible, Poetry of the Bible, ete. Although not written 
for the student it i» certainly not exclusively for the 
lower classes as Greek, Hebrew and Latin quotations 
(ae continaally coming up.” 

‘Aroong various books read in June, Henry was much 
impeeosed by The Tronsformation of Hawthorue (the 
(itl for the edition of The Marble Fos, published in. 
England), ‘whlch may be anid co be the fire of ‘hla 1 
Juve read, although I have a very dim idea of having 
read the Scarlet Letter — very dim idea indeed.’ He 
enjoyed not the tale so onich os the beautiful descrip- 
tions which made him long to be in Italy, but ax uaual 
the religions question contes in for major consideration, 
"Bia views of the Roman Catholic Church are thone of 
‘a great many and slightly modified they are my own, 
‘With the Romieb Coturch ia connected abmoat all that 
inbeautifal in painting, muni, eculpture, architecture 
‘and mach i Lterature. It was besides the original 
(Christian Church. There are many bezutiful ideas em- 
‘bodled lo it (perhaps Hawthorne rather exaggerates 
‘Ghem) but it isa great mixture of erzor, truth and ab- 
scurdity, the first greatly preponderatiog, and the errors 
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‘ere deadly — 00 perniciona that to write in favour of 
the Romich Church iovolves a great responsibility.’ 

“Read two (29/6/73) small books of poems by Mr. 
MacKay which are made doubly interesting to me by 
the author being for the time English master at Mr. 
Grover’s school. I like them very auch, they are an 
Aenitation of Tencyeon, have real poetry in thes.” This 
‘Angus MacKay soon became Heary’s fist congenial 
{riend and the most important feature of bie schoo ie, 
although wome tix or eight years older, His mother was 
Egliah, his father a Scotch Highlander, who was at 
‘ove time ‘Royal Piper.’ He published his two books of 
moderately good verse before he was twenty. Hin read- 
ing was broad, bis critical Judyroent well developed, 
and he di not diadaia, in academic fushioa, the con- 
‘temporary teodencies in Hterature, “S cannot say 
Ellis has recently wrictec, ‘that MacKay bod any 
Influence in moulding me, and I bad began to weite bo- 
fore I met bir, but his value for me was framense, He 
‘was exactiy the guide and liberator I needed. He 
‘opened for me a wew world of life and thought, which I 
should ia any case have found, but not under such 
urpicious circurmstances or vo easily and rapidly 
‘The emential point ie that MacKay opened for Elia a 
new world at just that critlal period, before hia mind 
‘could crystallize in an orthodox patter. 

earlier ia the century young Charies Comden Clark, 
he well-ead son of x school principal, placed kimaelf wt 
the disposal of ooe Joka Keats, eight years younger, 
tnd in consequence an ivexperieaced gropiog esis 
‘auickly achieved 10 erientation whick hostile circum- 
tances might bave permanently prevented. Whea 
Elie went to Australia in 1675 for his lang stay, Mac- 
Kay was the only person utside of his family with 

"T.Gallbay: ia Hi, Seppe oe Cai Sar, 6. 
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‘whom be corresponded regulary, and tt was MacKay 
who criticized meticalously many of bla Literary ex- 
‘parimenta before he began to pablieb. In the beginning 
of their relationship MacKay was of course much in 
advance of Eli, but be developed Little and by 1880 
‘was being rapidly outgrawa. He died in 1906 after a 
‘warty career as clergymee io the Church af Bogiand. 
He and Ellis remained very good friends to the end, 
their most serious differeace of opicion having to d0 
swith the merita of Jas Stees, whom Elie ranked more 
bighly, 

“MacKay was Elis’ fiat real friend, Aftor that early 
period alt his most indisate friends have been wove. 

‘Tocome buck to ‘Books I Have Read” and the eum- 
‘mer of 1873, Henry ia re-reading vome of the poem by 
‘tay favoarite pou,’ Longfellow. ‘I never before knew 
baw beautiful they,—eepecially many of the shortest 
are — I wippone itis because am getting older but 
‘now [like them very mach and oftea reed one of thove 
shart aves over aad over again, Hiking it better eoch 
‘ime, The chords which he srikes meet a reepouse ia 
xy own heart which is uot the case with mont poetry 1 
have read, Miltoo I ave read but he is far above me 
standing dim and majestic. Shakespeare I can wonder 
At, admire, but be also stands far away fron: me and I 
can nee hira from afar, a sconumeat of horman genius 
tbut Longfellow I feel within me.” 

"Tam now (Aug. 1873) reading the Stadent’s Hume, 
‘an Rogiish History founded oa Hume but without bis 
partiality, and I believe a very correct one. I um read- 
{ng very slowly though, for as Taxi reading I put down 
questions which embrace m whole chapter (about 
‘twenty in a chapter). When Thave finished the chapter 
[ enewer all the questions om paper and then write the 
‘whole chapter down is epitome and sometimes almort 
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‘word for word. 1 get through about one chapter a week: 
in this way. The bistory I very much like" 

In September Henry read for the fret time one of 
Corlyle's works, Sevier Retortur, ‘Kindly Jeot by Mr. 
Mackay, with whom Carlyle ia great favourite.” Eo- 
joying both ‘the grand Gow of laughter and the origi 
‘ality of thought becopied down in another little book- 
eta sumber ofthe most etriking pamages. Later on he 
‘was to read Post ond Present anc the Lie of Shrling, 
evidently finding in Carlyle the aame rich tonic dens to 
‘Tyndall, Huxley, and other great Victorians. For 
‘more obvious reasons be revelled at ehie tine in Mac- 
slay’ demuent eae, overonng wih epic ia 

formation about Addison, Johnaoa, the Restoration 
dramatists, and a thousnad other subjects. “Macaulay 
in 008 of my favourites, perhape almort my chief far 
‘vouritealthough [an so enticely opposed to hizn ia pali- 
toa, still T find very Kittle if anything in thowe eways 
‘ot historical or political with which to disagree, and 
even in thone eye which are historical and politica I 
can harlly help agreeing with his remaris, vo appar 
ently trueate they.’ Incidentally it wns oa the ast day 
cof 1873 that he read for the second time Macaulay's 
‘emmay 00 the conaic dramatist of the Restoration. 

‘Received (Feb 1874) as w birthday present (at oy 
own wish) Prof. H. Marley's Firat Sketch of Engl 
Literature with which I am thoroughly satisfied. It io 
stort of work I have Jong wished tc possess and this 
particular booi fs T believe the best of the kind and is 
throughout mont trustworthy, moet instructive, most 
lnpereating, could wish him however to have oaid 
something more on Shakespeare's works, He gives us 
about 3 or four pages co Merchaxt of Venice and barely 
mentions others, caly giving their supposed dates, with 
she exception of The Tempest. But I am thoroughly 
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smtiafied with the work (of nearly 1,000 pages) acd it ia 
doeply Interesting." 

“Read (Feb ate) the “Gerualemme Liberata” 
through the mediam of a French translation kindly lent 
se by Monsieur Joseph Stevens. Ihave not read many 
French books —very few — bat I oan sincerely any 
I naver before came acromt one I more thoroughly en- 
joyed or which on the whole preseuts fewer dificalties 
ta earmount in reading." He goes oc to argue that the 
French language iw ideally adapted ot to poetry, but 
to poetic prose, oxd differs with Byroa's dictum thet 
‘Tawoo's epic is equal to thoe of Homer, Dante and 
‘Milton. Te inclear that by fifteen Heary bad his French, 
‘very well ja hund and was almost ready to take up the 
most dificult writera, 

"Read (March 2, 1874) the Aurora Leigh af Eng- 
land's greatest portews Etimbeth Barrett Browning, 
(cindly leat me by Mr. MacKay) and seklom bave T 
‘ead a book by which I fet care calsed, more elevated, 
eanobled, I know not what to call it~ but call it what 
‘you will —it is a true and Sving book — written out 
‘of the poet's own life and heart and raind —it is ber 
‘own mature convictions upon tife and art and well 
worthy af being ber masterpiece.” Io thio vein he ex- 
‘patiatea for a thousand words, utteriy carried away by 
‘Mr. Erowaing’s union of the ideal and practical fe. 
‘Even his beloved Longieliow suffers by comparison. 
{Hee prays thet God will glve hisn sone alight part of 
‘that gift pasiog gold or silver, the aoble power of 
‘tandlating the soal into words. 

‘Aa a rollef from wo smuch wpirituality Henry turned 
to "Toe Song of Songs’ which be did not consider a 
sombolle pleture of Chest and the Church, but a great 
‘Poets of passionate and pare love. ‘Ttis fil of charm- 
ing touches of Nature. The similes are exceedingly 
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precise, almost t00 muck eo, though at times remari- 
ably string and appropriate. Te achieves great charm 
from some Eitue touches which it would sot cow be 
deemed proper to introduce. For instance it would 
‘hardly be deemed right now for anyous to compare his 
Jowe's navel to “a round goblet which inviteth not 
liquor," ce for ber to say thus, “ia belly is as bright 
Ivory overlaid with sapphires.” Again it has a some~ 
‘what seamous sound to aay, “His left bacd abould 
bbe under my head and bis right hand should embrace 
sme,’ but it ia one of the prettiest touches in the poesn 
‘tod the natveté with which itis maid ie charming.’ 
To thoee same weeka Henry was inspired to further 
uoral reflection by his growing interest in art. Since 
paying hin Grae visit to the National Gallery in the 
sucarer of 1873 be hus gooe constantly to exhibitions 
of painting and sculpture, frequently making detailed 
rotes at the moment of observation or writing up bia 
impressions a few hour afterward. Perhapa the first 
reoord of this kind waa that composed on the 8th of 
‘April, 1874, the day of his third visit to the National 
Gallery. By that time he had come to the conclusion 
that nothing was 00 valuable for the culture of the 
‘imagination, after Nature and poetry, as ‘the sindy of 
‘feu varied paintings ofthe first clam.’ He bad a mont 
decided preference for the Renaissance Italians, erpe- 
cially ‘the divine Rapkae” whoee Saint Catherine of 
‘Atxandria he could almost worehip. What a devoot 
expression, what wooderful colors, what graceful 
drapery| ‘T have it all belore me now, even to the 
‘lait of the hair aed the elegant fiogeraail 
‘Aa oaal I admire Turner; also Etty’s The Fe- 
sole Bathing, Youth at the Helm and Pleasure at the 
Frow, and Two Females Surprising a Swain. In thia 
Jest the little stripe of trmeparent drapery floating 
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‘around the loins of the two girls appear fastidlous, un- 
‘natural and rather ridiculous. But this, if it fa fault, 
ia 0 very slight and unnoticeable one; a greater fault 
appears to me to be the wareath he gives to all his oude 
females, This ia especially conspicuous iz the Female 
Bathing. It ls very pretty aad slight!y senmous, but, I 
venture to my, hardly natural, Io this rewpect Coereg- 
tio appears to me to have come much nearer nature in 
the nude fSigure of Venus in Mercury Teaching Cupid 
the Alphabet. There are some of the old masters whose 
paintings, on the whole, I do aot admire but I refraia, 
from saying anything with regard to them as I know 
hey are by moatere who devervedly enjoy # great repe- 
tation and that if T cannot eojoy them I know that 
othera can. Thia7 think to be a perfectly safe and good. 
‘and useful rule, and one whic [always strive to adopt 
‘with regard co other things besides pictures’ 

Remembering pleasantly the French pictures in the 
International Exhibition of che previous year, Henry 
went again this spring, 1874, but the French section 
was not yet open, and ocly'a few historical und 
egorical paintings interested him st all, Some states 
junetied the long fatiguing day and caused him to ex- 
‘press himee!f elaborately for the fist time oa the deck 
mystery of this time Henry waa barely ffteen, 
‘with na training fa anatomy ox physiology, reared in 
‘roe Victorian fashion to abhor the ow, sensuous roots 
‘of human nature, ond there was nothing in hia envi- 
roument to make him Bave a broader view. 

‘After commenting on @ few pictures in the Interna 
tioosl Exhibition, he weat on: ‘There ere very many 
‘beautiful sculptures — especially heads of females — 
scatvered io the galleries. Elles (of the Lady of the 
Lake) ia a lovely female statue. lifesize, very well 
exscuted, thoroughly simple and aatural, Michael 
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Angelo —a handoome youth of sixteen meitating as 
to he faun be is seulpturiag — in ancther trae work of 
ft and genus. Poetry ia marked in every Hine of the 
‘beautiful statue. It is by ax Italian. His band bald- 
‘og the mullet ia behind hie back; his handeome 
features wrapt up ia meditation are etffured with a 
vision of the glorious ideas Soating in his brain ax his 
even almost sparkie with youthfal genius, Te in in 
every renpect adesicably executed. 

“Lesbia, the Mistrem of Catallo, at ber toilet in an- 
other lovely sentue from Milan. It is perfectly aude 
land although the cxcalogoe ays “at her toilet” she is 
merely standing in a small rtrble bath or basin. T 
ceayuined this statue rather attentively aad am quite 
satisfied with my examination. Withoat being at all 
‘tragic or sensational —not however that grace i itt 
predominating characteristic —it ia simple, natural, 
‘truthful and beeutifwl image, It was the Sure — 
quite sude—more than the face which attrocted 
chiefly my attention. It ia an almost perfect female 
form; ies perfect symmetry is most pleasing to the eye. 
Tes of white marbie lightly veined with black, eather 
Under lifesize, not too fat, as some good statues are, 
‘and without scnsua! valuptuousness; although not cokd 
‘and unpleasing in contour: iti» warm without senau- 
cgumnese. It is a most carefully executed plece of work: 
ft ts ax excellent aa in any etatue I remember to have 
ven for a long tiene. The muscles and che various in- 
‘ward parts of the body are so plainly and truthfully 
poctrayed but all subdoed with tbe grace of nature and 
io yet as I said without sensuality or immodesty. 

it oot exactly a great fault — but a 
verions one, The artist ic his almost servile attention, 
4 his model hae apparently eo far forgotten the sub- 
oct be wan sculpturing as f> give Lesbi ber doubled 
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‘up fourth toe. For I cannot think that Lesbia had 
cach a toe, And though through a fool and sidicu- 
ous modern custom we cramp up the foot most im- 
naturally aoe might in painting and tn sculpture pre- 
serve the natural fot, for itis both more catural aod 
more elegant, especially in auch a statue 08 Lenbia 
“But it ia the form and the anatomy which princi- 
pally struck me for their truth and nataraloem. T wil 
Sot apecify instances of this becauwe in our promot 
fastidious and. decorous age it would be considered a 
‘mont indecent breach of progsiety. Why so, I know 
‘not; perhaps T might be told that it would corrupt 
Youth. Though how that can be Cxnow not when itis 
‘that same youth who gloats and revels in that which in 
his hands in transformed into 6lthiceas. Ob' the vistas 
of diggusting Gltbinese nu echoolboy's mind which is 
ever creeping oat of hia mouth; which he rcxibblen 
‘everywhere; which he must couveit to peper, which be 
‘aust turn into flthy dogpere. The reason partly may 
‘be that ia this decorous land such things are forgotten 
and ignored; if we adopted a more Sparean principle it 
right be obviated. But we are now thoroughly civile 
ight do in an uncivilized country like Sparta 





but not in a country lke England — look for instance 
‘at Framoe, Oh! bat this that I speak of is deeply, far 
more deeply rooted than to be eradicated by legiala- 





yen yu, fed. Taal lite wether wt te 
Hloating of a achoolhcy or the guste acd mack of the 
ips ofa Frenchraan — or woman. It ai all like, a) 
though it may be concealed under the caren or 
Irowning brow. And we oce it alan in that tse eile 
for 4 moment lighting up the moutb aad eyes of two 
bigh-souled Savely femsaies when thinking themeelves 
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‘unaeen by another; —a litte thing: but revealing wo 
oh — se mock. It was always 2 ever since Eve per- 
‘ceived that ahe was naked and girded her line with fig 
leaves; we da not saficiently recognize the depths of 
‘hat (all; weems a0 dima aod shadowy ia the far pasts 
‘we ate 20 used to its efects we cannot dimociete our 
‘minds froc: them and we think that Christ has wholly 
done away with the effects of the fall; — but v0; He 
hhas only Bruised the serpent’s head at present, not de- 
stzoyed it, — and ever will be wo Gil the secood Para- 
dee, To what J am saying I have 20 wish to reproach 
ay brothers and disters, for this—I koow not, I ctn- 
fea, what it in —is universal, We need not go far to 
aemmplify it. There v a modification of it; we we it fa 
port ia that young maa ad the pretty young female 
‘cling catalogues ~ see ow he bends over with a lam 
lvious smile whispering a word of compliment, and see 
hhow abe lowers her eyes and smiles; aod what a charm 
ing red biusb suffusea ber cheek. T said “in part” 
‘seivisedly, for on ber part the smile may be attibuted. 
perhape to vanity, and the blush to a certain female 











“Tinow not how I came to write all this but it io all 
‘trae and from exy heart; and as itis solely for my own 
eye [let it remain; for do not let it be imagined that $ 
wholly disagree with this decocous and fastidious age; 
far indecent writing — although it may bave no effect 
‘oa an aduit — would encourage and éelight the school 
‘boy; an ta a young giel —I confess that the idea of her 
seeing indecent writing likes me not. For the merit in 
thin that I speak of coneista cot in cot having those 
eeime thoaghts, but in not expresing them. It is a 
‘poor, a very poor, merit indeed, but ia the mind they 
‘are not to be eradicated. Religion does aot remove 
hem; I question if it xemoves them in the slightest de- 
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(ove; but it teaches us to beep them in subjectlon. And, 
afecr all if there is2 base and low earthy nature io us 
Chere is also a most of us, Uhope, a high and noble na- 
ture. It isnot oor fauk chat we bave the former: let we 
0 cultivate acd increase the latter that the earthy 
lascivious nature may be brought in some degree into 
subjection to the higher and heavenly nature.” 

‘Thus began ia Hexry’s aval that irrepressible con- 
flict between che drive of Life and fear of sex which 
characterized his generation, How could he poitly 
{ace the ime eanely — when the beauty of the buman 
body ouly called up dinguating aneedotes on the part of 
his playmates, the ekder generation woe engaged in a 
songpinacy of ellence, and the clergy dwelt with Serer 
delight oc the horrors of the 'fall,’ brought about by 
sinful desices. Such a background might well have 
‘tured him into « selfsighteovs inguiitor devoted to 
the cracifsion of the Beek. Bat within es than eight- 
‘een months he learned to ove with cew eyes, Even at 
chia time hia incereat in impersocal analysis, his con- 
sera with Lesbia’s toe acd the origin of blushiag, 
propbeaied wn early escape from prudery. 

In October, 1874, he went forthe second time to the 
International Exhibition, and was disappointed in the 
‘painting bat delighted by some of the sculpture. 
‘There was one fittle terracotta — 1 think — figure 
‘on the face of which Tooald have gazed for hours. Tea 
called “Miranda befoce the Tie of the Play." The 
‘weet look of the maidenty face: and that fair and opea 
Took which resemsbies nothing but the fair and open 
{ce of Heaven and surpames even that — that look 
_which gives auch infialtefovelineas to some female faces 
‘was impresoed in eome eight agree oo this figure amd 
deew we by an irredatible charea. T again admired 
Leabin which fa ao carefully executed and I belleve, 
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though my knowledge of the female is not very great, 
with a str atteation to Nature. Atall evectsit isan, 
infinitely more graceful form than many pechaps any 
that I remember seeing (the delineation of the muscies 
also intimates an exact copy from uature), but italto- 
ther differs from the Veous di Medici; Veaus di Me- 
ici ia a plump, eaatronly though graceful figure — at 
Jeant 0 I whould think — while Leabiais camparatively 
‘alight and petite gure with a minimum of phump- 
‘nets. But I wish to modify may opinion of Lesbia's 
toe in favour of the scalptor. I have since that re- 
aarked the Ilttle toes of same colowal feet ia the Brit. 
fab Museusn, alto several other statues of diflerent ages 
‘and timen Gnding them all to agree with this; but etl 
1 can hardly believe this to be dhe natural forma of the 
= 

‘Already the uyathetic mind of Elis had begtm to 
operate. ‘The same objects become the starting-point 
{oe mathetie judgraent, anatomical diaustice, poycho- 
logical observation, moral commentary — The Dance 
of Lafe in embryo. Te in a dangerous procedure which 
will always expowe him to the eoorn of aay hasty wpe 
Cialine. While apeakting of some painting be may pass 
‘quietly from definite artistic appreciation to problem 
in racial anthropology or the paychology of creation. 
Here are data forall his interests, One cannot begin to 
‘tatimate how thoroughly the style and the thought of 
Ells has been enriched by those thousands of hours 
pent in the galleries of Europe. 

‘These speculations in no way reduced Henry's im- 
meone delight in the Waverley novels, which he read 
sand re-read an a steady dict from twelve until seven 
‘teen, They belped ta counteract his more messianic 
‘vestigations and brought him isto coatact with the 
‘world of physical nature to which be was acruowbat 
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‘bind, His written comments are of no epecial interest, 
cexonpt that In chelr cromceferences they indicated bls 
familiarity with dovens of Scott's characters. In the 
spring of 1874 be was quite bowled over by The Copsd 
‘Hdon, ane of Charlotte Mary Yooge's ingenious imiea- 
tons of Scott. I is « highly idealized story of the mn- 
fortunate Jonses I of Scotland and Henry V, perfect 
patterns of generosity and courage. St made Heary's 
feyenawias in burning, scalding tears and wrung ago- 
ized bioot-drope from bie Seart in painful heart- 
throbe.".. "0 God, may grace to us be given, to follow 
{in ther tran; we cx hape to approach them but very 
distantly. Thad intended to apeni of earnestnens; the 
earnestness of this book; the exrnestuem of English 
Titerature as shows by Profewor Henry Morley and tbe 
cearnestnens of Hie, but cancot now. Probably T shall 
mention the subject another time.’ 

Some days later Henry sat down to write a few ine 
about The Professor, Charlotte Broott's frvt novel, Aa 
Ine had read none of rer other wor he feared that hia 
opinion sight not be audiciently high. ‘But as i io, 1 
Ihave not a fow opinion of Charlotte Bront8’s genius, I 
certainly do not feel inclined to indulge in such elo- 
‘ent captures over ber as Tam surpeiaed to find [have 
indulged in, in the review preceding thie, but that was 
on a character of hiatory aad ot of fictioa. T hardly 
Jonew I was capable of such facile eloquence as appeared 
{in that last review written on a Saturday evening; I 
Iknow the cext day I was very Ul; not that I think that 
‘bad anything to do with it. I may here mention that 
heat little ceviews — if they: may be 20 called — axe 
Ahoost always written without premeditation and lit- 
erary care which in thia headlong age are too little 
‘thought of; but I merely write these notices, same 
‘mes to give vent to pent up emotions awakened by 
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the books reviewed, or to give my opinion oa 
or a book, or perbapa to exercise myoel in composi 
or exercise my judgment. Want of time and their only 
being intended for my own eyes may be eufiient ex- 
une for thia lack of care” 

The Professor Henry did not consis “an esinently 
interesting tale," although the two reain Sgures were 
well drawe. He suspected that the Bronte carried too 
fer their dale for perfect characters. “About 2 good 
‘to go bad in unnatural :i¢ would be highly wo, I cannot 
Idp thinking in England; {should fancy soin Belgium, 
muppove Charlotte Broct® must bave bees to Belgium 
before abe wrote the Professor, or ue would not have 
dared describe Belgiura and the Flemish, But } sin. 
cxrely thlak that Mise Brontd acta well in thus putting 
away — in a oancer that woold be ungallant in a man. 
= those absurd, sentimental, wholly unreal Meas about 
womna which a day's anrestraiced intercourve with a 
lady's school would entiely dissipate." 

‘Of couene, Heary could not realize that the Bronte 
novels were supreme delineation of womea cheractert 
and excellent bnckgrousd for his own lfe-wark, He 
probably read The Prafetar oo the recon rendation of 
‘Angus MacKay who published years later « notable 
tule wtudy, The Bronits, Foct ond Fichon, which an- 

ipnted conchusloes drawn from the Héger letters, 
‘only recently accesible. MacKay wrote quite truly: 
‘There is a peculiarity in Charlotte Brontt's novels 
which diferentists them from all other waiting of 
‘their clasa — I refer to the fact that Jove ia them ia 
treated, not from the man’s but from the women's 
point of view. ‘This was alesost @ cew element in liters. 
ure.” 

‘At thia time Henry had fen than a year more of reg. 
lar vebooling before him and never attended one of 
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‘those large public ingtitions which Thomas Hughes 
made famous, The following commect is therefore par- 
shenlarly interesting: “When 1 began (May 2otb, 1874) 
‘Tam Brown's Schoo! Days I scarcely intended to n0- 
tise tin these pages. My opinions indeed of chat pop- 
colar book were hardly fevorable to Tom Hugbes but 
now [ have finished it that antipathy —if indeed it 
‘went 90 (ar —is entirely removed. It is in one rene 
quite difereat from what I expected, and my opinion 
‘of the author Is couch elevated. There jo womething 
‘singularly noble and frank in hia words in the prefuce 
about preaching — with which J mont eatiely agree.” 
In the preface Hughes replied to the criticism that 
there is ‘too much preaching” in his book, by inating 
‘that he bad no other motive, 'T can't wee that a man 
thas any business to write a book unless he has wore 
‘thing which he thoroughly believes and wants to preach 
about. 1f he bas this, and the chance of delivering 
beleself of i, let him by ali meas pati in the shapein 
‘which twill be most lely to get a bearing bat let him 
evar be 90 carried away as to forget that preaching 
inhis object.” In thove palmy days there waslitte tall 
in England about art for art's sake and only « weak- 
Jing would write merely to amuse! 
“Like vest, Be caro, 
‘Aad he ez aot ea” 


Henry was is full ympathy with Hughes and Loog- 
‘allow. His comment on Tom Brows continues: “And 
the book ite in wo plainly eraisemSioné so thorouytly 
‘wholesome and elevated and yet completely a boy's 
book and withal so pervaded by a true manly religion 
that I wish there were 2 hundred Thomes Hugbooes 
who might take the place of all the Edwio Bretts and. 
(he mubifel Kittle writers with Bittle talents who hold 
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orth in those snashamed publications, The Boys of 
England, Boye of the World, Young Mea af Gt. Brit- 
sin, and so many others mad to say vo xumeroux Tom, 
[Brows 1 have discovered, though the world knew it 
Jong ago, isa splendid boy's book of the right sort and. 
deacrvedly a favourite with boys. Tex outspoken rsanly 
religion enchanted me. Again 1 cepeat that I wish 
to God we hed fewer Edwin Bretts and more Tom 
Hughesea in thia world of oure. This ia but « ad tion 
of a great book. But the truth is that the few houro ox 
Saturday and Monday morning before brealfant are 10 
fully cccopied that T scarcely ad tine for anything 
‘epecally just now when I am preparing for confirma- 
tion, I have in these few hours several pesiodioals to 
read ot look over, to continue a novel Tao writing, and 
various other minor engagements or affair to attend. 
But I am a believer in making tie" 

He had been working on the ‘novel’ for over three 
‘weeks, true to his promise of April 2gth that he would 
mention the subject of earnestness another time. His 
‘unfinished comment on the subject raz to eighteen 
thousand words aod wae entitie! ‘An Earnest Life," 
‘undoubtedly one of the ront earnest narratives ever 
composed. He had a wider knowledge of pictures than 
the ordinary youth, but the whole circle of his experi- 
ences was very much narrower. Of retiring nature and 
reared in an surtere Some, be did not anticipate the 
‘recoclous explolte of the promisraous children of to- 
fay and when, tke ther, he sat dowa to write a novel, 
at the ripe age of Steen, be hed pathetically Bittle to 
tery, He could simply make the best of his few contacta 
‘with the work! — art galleries, serious books, lonely 
musings, French teacher, the Howe of God. At 
thes be achieved good pictorial effects and hy labori- 
‘ous descriptions beouglt one or two of his characters to 
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fe, ‘The hero, Walter Woodkeieh, ales Henry Hi Ellis, 
‘was well revealed —sa reflective, so industrious, 20 
dutiful, preparing to take the burden of mankind 00 
hhls shoulders and walk off wich it alone, 

‘The firt chapter pictures the old vilage of Almmind- 
sham with the house and grounds of Sir William Wood- 
leigh, 'n modern Sir Roger de Covertey or Sir Everard 
‘Waverly.’ The servants are surprised by the sudden 
rotum of Walter Woodleigh, the youcger 200 of the 
family, who ia deecribed seticalously. ‘Within hin 
eyes, and mingling with chat ead gravity with which 
Dante and Tamo aod Arionto are represented, there 

‘wun ao 0 fire almoxt worthy of these same poets, 
‘Which could lah a ance Uke a diamond in wager 
elt into almont womanly tendernem.” 

“To make acquaintance with the Hamiltons,” neigh- 
borat the Woodleighs, weare taken with them through 
he Natioaal Gallery. Ava anatter of fact we hear litle 
com the Hamiltons, as they are oocupled in listening 
to Ghe inwtructive rercaria of Walter Woodleigh. 
Strangely eocugh, hia opinions ere exactly the same as 
those expremed in Ellie's notes of April Sth. Ho has 
much to say of Rephael and Guido. He emphasines the 
Importance of painting in the cultivation of the imag- 
ontion. There ore slight touches of humor io the at- 
‘tempt at dialogue, which Walter made largely e wolilo- 
uy. ‘But,’ he apologizes, after ten pages, ‘I am get- 
ting into « lecturing style and fatiguing you,’ oo the 
‘party foes home. 

‘The third chapter ia devoted to the hysicel appear- 
sunoe ofthe five members of the Han:ilten family. “The 
Seatures, property interpreted, are a valuable aid tothe 
study of the mind. Therefore I am dwelling rather 
‘more than otherwise T should oo facial characteristica 
in order that the features of the outward and false body 
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augy be a faint representation of the lincamenta of the 
Jnner ate true body, — that soul or eelf — the words 
sae one and the same — which is the a’ The elabo- 
rate description of the eyes of cae af the donglsters, 
‘with the various poctic and preudo-eccatifc interpre. 
tatiocs, recalls the data on eyes Ellis had been gather- 
‘ing vome months earticr. 

“The mals chapter, the fourth, is beaded by the sen- 
cure of Schiller, "Emet ivt das Ieben,’ which Heaty 
hhad just found oa the ticle page of Carfyl's Post and 
Pretent, Walter Woodleigh ix deeply imbued with 
youth's tremendous seriousness. Though ‘no hater of 
‘oclety or the delights of town fe," he preferred ‘the 
‘Quiet pleamares of the country.’ ..."He was « lover of 
anture and of solitude: — Nature, not la ber extrava- 
gant exaggerations, oot in the eccentricity of ber wild 
‘and strange contostioas, hardly in the feacful solem- 
nity of her subliznity, or even ia her most awful beauty. 
But rather in the weryday loveliness, gentle and 
plenelng, of ber uncharged, yet ever uockacging para- 
inial primeval beauty. And by the word Nature he 
‘undeeetood — not as the Jewo ix the time of Joe}, ax 
ty others more rectly have regarded it, as a vant 
‘machine for grinding convenient sapplice — but as the 

‘riove-vestment of God; the garment of beauty, by 
‘which, apart from religloa, He makes Hirse!f known 
‘unto the children of men, which cooceals His almighty 
wlory, but through which may be caughe the gtimpace 
of his inetiable wooder — the pure heavenly glory of 
‘which pervades that diving garmaat.' 

In carder to escape the heat withia doors Walter bas 
come dows to the bank of the stream, to fnish Mr 
Browning's Aurora Leigh, “Walte’s reading waa ex. 
‘tensive, and his taste wide and appreciative: perhaps 
T may call it cotbolle.” He 4 overwhelmed By ‘the 
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salghty hand of tru poetry” which produoad Asrora 
Leigh. Nothing hes ever moved him ao deeply. ‘Gh 
dear reader, the words prefixed to this chapter are a 
text pregnant with life and truth. Eras ist das leben 
=n divine truth impregosting the whole vest realms 
of Noture and art. Life is earnest. ‘That is the very 
Ikny-note aod moving spirit of Ife; the diamond point 
fon which all Ele—if it is true life—rmust move’ 
‘This axiom ie now extabllshed at great length by the 
author, the hero and hia sister, with the avdocance of 
‘Mry. Browning, Carlyle snd Longfellow. 

For variety’s sake we are nert introduced to two 
schoolmaacers, Mr. Hood and M. Delavigne, who bave 
taken their pupils to play io o large private pork, In 
‘acnusingly brolsea English and French, M. Delavigne 
‘ells a long story, of tbe attecnpt of a curt to find ble 
flock in Heaven and Hell, finally tobe purwoed imac 
‘with a toasting-iroa. 

‘The eizth and seventh chapters are the most frag~ 
mentary of all. In the former are described the avari- 
lous owner of the park and two evildookdag wtrangers. 
I the latter an apostropbe to the ocean is followed by 
‘the very sxxiden drowning of Captain Brooks, an en 
tirely new character, who had gone rowing with Agoes 
Hegaiean. 

eis Sunday in Almundham. God isin the very ai. 
The svect village chimes bave called the people to 
‘worhip. Mir. Forster, vicar of the parish church, is ia 
‘an anovaally eloquent mood. To-day be shows bow 
‘we are not to be saved by works or faith aloce, but by 
‘the union of bots. ('Mr. Former’ was, of course, the 
Reverend J. C, Eek of Merton, for whom Henty had 
the greatest admiration) 

“T mention this discourse of Mr. Forster's chlefiy to 
(peak of a great iauence it exerted om Walter Wood 
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leigh. Walter bad act yet quite given up the idea thet 
(practical good is no longer to be obtained from sermons; 
{ndif bic. Forster bad iowa the laflsence this etsca 
txerted on bia young bearer he might not pechaps have 
‘been e0 often tampeed to despalr. We left Walter 
‘Woodleigh in a state wavering and undecided, con- 
cious of bis own meaningless and purposeless life, just 
aroused out of sleep to the sense of a new life-— a life 
be hed acver felt before He was doubehl in wbat 
path to direct his newly found energies, or ratber but 
fall deciled; but after hearing this sero, covering 
sult did the ground ot his owe thoughts hi indecent 
‘asabed, “An aio was now present to his louging 
and upward aspirations, — the fuel was now found for 
‘the fire which bad been kindled by the poet. Ia this 
‘way, be thought, shall I work out the words of Mra 
‘Browning: 


“We rust be hereto work, 
‘Aad man who work can ctly work Sor mes, 
‘Aad at to work i vain soca carpeebead| 

Mamunity and wo work bimcly, 

‘And saan rea's bode tl by rldng aoe” 





Ueved that not to work in vain we must “raise men’s 
bodies sill by raising eouls.” He was not poet, al- 
though of a poetic temperament. He lamented this, 
far be felt that the church of Poetry preached the 
‘true and deep sermon of Efe, but be knew well that 
‘though great labour is needed te form the poet atili he 
‘An natciter now ft; and although all true poetry must be 
‘—and always has been — the off-<boot of earnestness 
of life he knew that if he ever became a poet it weld 
‘be ft nom masciter. He felt therefore that literature — 
‘hterotare as 0 purpocs im ifs — manat be wet exide. For 
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him, therefore, there only remained one couree, namely 
that of which he had chosen, a position in which truly 
‘be mighe “alae men's bodies el by raising souls.” re- 
membericg the infinitely greater importance of the 
lnttes. Yes, he sid to himself on bin way home, after 
shaking hande with the Hamiltoos and congratulating 
Roeu on her recovery, yes, be ssid — the buoyancy of 
‘youth avercoming all difscultiea —1 wil become a 
‘deruymac, The church ls a Seld noble and worthy in 
which to work. Henceforth that ix my Seid, 

“Aad he disappeared through the wtately gatee of hia 
father's park’ 

‘So endeth ‘An Eamest Life.” Hit gives little indica- 
‘Hon of what Heary was to become, it mimmarises well 
what he seemed t0 be up to that time. Not omly in 
ction did be contemplate entering the pulpit, for that 
‘was hia actual plan, heartily endorsed by his mother, 
Reverend Erckand Angus MacKay, and not unt!l four 
‘yeare later did Heary abaodoo that plan entirely. 

During the mummer of 1874, he read corel, in the 
original, adazen of Molitre's plays. Beginning with Lo 
Jalousie du barbowils, Le Mbéecin slant and L'Etowrdé, 
hhe considered the wit coarse and indecent, when It was 
ot abgent. ‘Nevertbelem I cannot aay that I have 
Jound these insuperable obstacles to my enjoyment of 
these chree plays, though ae I advance further a the 
realm of Molire’s unrivalled comedy 1 hope to be in- 
finitely more pleased ia all respects.’ Henry was dan- 
eesounly amous to give every author his due, and 
‘whee disappointed at the start in a work of great pate, 
‘ried to anticipate a more happy understanding. Sach 
ceutlon Ted eventually to 2 beautiful catholicley in 
‘Ellis, but also at timee to a soft toleration, Le Dépit 
omourenss and Les Pricieases ridicules proved to be & 
‘eteat improvement on the last three playa be had re- 
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‘viewed, although bis “as yet imperfect mcpusintance 
vwith French literature and even the French language’ 
‘prevented him from criticizing them with a good com- 
science. At lease he could Gnd no fault with their 
moral import. L'Bcole des maris aod L'Beole des 
formes showed the auperiority of mozal over physical 
{force in the domestic field. He had heard before af the 
character of Agaes: that aheia@ beautifully pare crea- 
‘ion I am now fully sated, especialy ax produced by 
1 Frenchman." Te ia more informiag ta learn thet io 
Beale des fommer Molitre ‘proves crigiaal sin. 1 
don't know whether be meant to or not. But at all 
‘eveata in ary opinion be does so, though I ave not. 
‘Hove to enlarge oo the subject now.’ ‘My admiration 
‘of Molidre has greatly increased, now I have begun to 
read him; and ny conclading plore of advice is never 
fora ua opinion of aay author till you have read him." 
Coming to Kents for the érat time Heary ismiuch de- 
lighted by the luxarious worid of Zndymion, but in ble 
Tbclef comment ia chiey concersed with paintiog out 
‘the beauty of Keats's Diana io contrast to Rubens’s 
fleshly poddeeses and Sbakeepeare's voluptuous Veous, 
‘Unable to gragp the meaning of Lois be merely 
judges ita foolish tale acd Fasbetisridiculoun, Tha Eve 
of St. Ager brings to him al the color that bi owa ile 
lacks, without shockiog bis maral renelhiities. He 
dwells foodiy on the taaklen and ber Jover, for np simi 
lar scenea ia any other author has eked so well, 
‘But this is pale commendation compared with what 
Henry has to say of Alexander Seaith’s L4fe-Dransa. ‘T 
‘bad bardly ever beard of this gentieman before this 
book was fent to me, I am sorry to say. No book ever 
‘rupressed me so much as Mra. Browning's “Aurora 
Leigh” and sioce I read that wonderful poem nothing 
thas touched me more than Alex Smith's Life-Drama. 
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Both Aurora Leigh aod Life-Drama are of che aubjec- 
tive dams of poetry — the latter ia  winor degree 
though of course Mrv. Browning is far soperior to Mr. 
Smith. All I know of the latter ia, a8 Z should have 
fancled, be died young. He came up as a waye oa the 
shore of life quivering and panting with the intensity of 
‘te deep soul, mpcead iteelf in ove great burat on the 
beach aod sank back exhaurted into the Infnice. But 
[Dinow a great deal of hina froma his poem which though 
in the dramatic form is not a drama being entirely des- 
‘tute of plot or wrsisembdonce. I hope it ie not presump- 
‘a0, atall events i i truth — if I say that very many 
TPaseages of his poem are just my owe feslings eves. 
‘thoughts embalmed in the most lovely musical blame 

A Life Drama caused a wide otic when it appeared ia 
1853 and soon pased through several editions. Te was 
the work of 8 twenty-tro-yearold Scotchman who 
combined Byronic emotions with 2 Victorian coo- 
acience, and wrote in monotonout, boesbastic blank 
‘verve that faintly sogyeated the grand manner, Hebad 
auth to say about love, stara, Death, the Werld and 
God. For example — 








com fren fur, 
1 pany, O Weed n wile on fie, 

‘Aad bali enue, tals Jot, TU ext 

My eats wpe hen, pam the ah of Death, 

‘Tham enw wal of ware go up 2 God? 
Walter, the beautifal young bero of A Life-Drama, in 
determised to cooquer muaniind with a wonderful poem 
and show the way to Paradise. He ix disappainted In 
Jove by one melancholy lady, but later commnita sin 
‘with the pure, innocent Violet—'they made their 
lives wine-cupe and then drank them of’ Conm- 
‘quectly Walter sutiere trom terrible remorse, feels hie 
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soul rotting away, looks down into the sbym of Hell. 
((L should ike to repeat the whole of this tnoching 
ene,’ remarks Henry is bis notes. ‘T cannot think of 
anything for passion and iotecaty in the whole range 
of poetry equalling thoweainth and tenth acess. Un- 
fortunately Ihave not reed Byron. Isbould think that 
Dante comes somethiog near it’) After losing com- 
plete faith in God and Woman, Walter recovers it, 
fgain, abandows bis toad purvuit of fame, and ectiea 
dows to a long, happy life with her whom be had 
‘wronged. ‘I have mentioned the sentirenta of delight 
‘with which the Life-Drama held me embraced during 
my first and second person of it and the abiding im- 
‘pression it will leave oa my mind. Alex Smith dled 
‘young, Fam tokd —~ the oaly fact Uksew about him — 
‘and thia inthe only book he wrote, I believe. But Ido 
not think be would ever bave written anything else 
equal to the Life-Dramaa. His genius seme a very nar 
ow one, if] may vo exprem it, ita whole strength was 
compremed into one point; ita whole power focumed ia 
‘0e direction and having in ove grand effort thrown hia 
woud out he would hardly write again. Pamion and in- 
tancity are the great poiats, almoat the ooly points at 
which be exeela and they are things very abort-llved, 
His Life-Draraa is not about aa ordicary life in the 
least, it aan far rercoved from drama as anything bear- 
ing that name caa be, though I think be ebowe the best 
‘possible narme — and it has not the least sraisemblance 
‘or regemblance to the life and conversation of ordinary 
‘moctale — two things ic which the drama ought to be 
preeminent. Bat it must cot — will not be judged asa 
drama. It is oll of incongruties and inconsistencies 
‘and itianot muffciently artistic, but it thrills aod paises 
‘with the life blood of a human being, it mirvore the 
‘aniooa and aspirations of moan, though of only one 
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‘man and that himself; and the every line of it is true 


“Thanks to Mr. J. Dick of 3t5 Strand and his Stand. 
tard Plays’ wrote Henry ia the fal of 1874, ‘I bave ad 
an introduction to Mr. Philip Maminger in the person 
of “A New Way to Pay Od Debts,” a cepital comedy. 
T ave ax yet but alight acquaintance with the old 
deamatins, except of course Shakespeare’ And 0, to 
Gl up this gup i> his knowledge, Henry read not ouly 
Maseiager but a great number of seventeenth, cight- 
ceenth and early nineteenth century plays, which be 
bough? in Dick's series for a penny each, Here was the 
beginning of his interest In tbe Elizabechen drama 
‘which Jed hi twelve yeara later to originate the Mer- 
maid Seriea of Old Dramacste, More iramediately, 
this interest in plays led Henry to the diabalic manter- 
‘piecen of the Restoration, which gave a much-needed 
‘hock to his moral equanimity. The dracuatic hatit of 
mind, ike the exthetic point of view geueraly, tends 
to dentroy rigid categories, and ax Henry learned 10 
understand motives and mannera he becaine ewe cod- 
cerned about paming judgments. 

‘Meanmbile, practically none of his reading bad con- 
flicted directly with bis orthodox credo. He accepted 
completely the teachings of hin Churck and felt mcry 
for thove who lacked the greet asnirance. Concerning 
‘Past and Present be remark’: ‘Carlyle's ia of God 
tnd the gods the use both term), are lementably 
‘vague. And though he preaches the Christian religion 
‘and calls Christ the greatest geniun that ever lived, it 
in apparent that be recogizes nothing superbuman in 
ur Lord. He saw God and invew him cot. This, while 
‘it increases the interest of the book, is o0¢ of the sad 
deat points in i” 

Shortly before he waa sixteen Henry read for the 
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fire toe 2 frankly sceptical work, Renan's fasrous 
Lifes Jesns, and wrote out a detailed comment. ‘The 
‘pro great representatives of modern infdelty which 
recognize the kuman grandear of Chvist, are Strause 
and Renan, although they diasgree in many af the 
fusdamental points (if there are any) of disbelief. Of 
‘he two I fancy I should prefer M. Ernest Renan and 
itis he that T have read, thanks to Mensry. Trubaer 
publishing hie Life of Jesue (rather = trasdation 
thereof) nt 1/6. The translation is good and apparently 
accurate though I can well believe it does uot convey 
the beauty of the style of the original. To beyin with 
the core con-easential ehings, che book fs aa extremely 
interesting one, more eo than T expected. Tt ix never 
dull oe commonplace and nestly always original. I 
Propove to look ut it from two points of view, viz. an 
artic and religious point of view. ‘To begin with the 
first which le certaicly the more satistactory, the Vie 
cde Jonus haa giver me grext pleasure. Renan wrote the 
Tooke andae the very scenes ia which Jesu lived apd 
‘worked and he tes us thet this powerfully influenced 
‘ble and gave the gorpel narrative a reality which to 
him it bad never befare pomewed. This is powerfully 
Impressed on the book and therein an air of poetry and 
beatty catt over it by the refined and romantic mind of 
‘Renan under the influence of the ansociations excited 
by the Holy Land which gives the work the appearance 
of a beautiful Hyll, The abveoce of al! argument, for 
Reoan sever argues, be always dopmatizes, beighteou 
‘Wea and makes the peruval of the book very de- 
lightful. Of course property to enjoy this idyll from an 
artistic point of view the Cirist of Monsieur Renan 
‘and the Christ ofthe Bible must be quite dimociated it 
the tind.” 

‘Alter © carefut statement of Rensn’s suain argu- 
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‘mente, Henry ends hls easay: “M. Renan's belief that 
(Chiat was & coan, the gompels a collection of legeods 
which have gathered around a commen nacleus, elves 
many grea: problems, many strange myaterica, many 
(earful doubts which nearly two thousand years of anx- 
‘ous research aad thought by ell modes of reasoning by 
the moet ictelligeat portion of the world have only 
‘myatifed and complicated into a more inextricable un- 
certainty. So it is easy to sympathize with Newman 
‘who in the search for éruth wearied with the frithes- 
‘ea of that search, by che rondnide fel and perished, 
at aut as far a9 search for truth ia concemed. But 
then oa the other hand if we are to accept M. Renaa'a 
(use the name ia sypecdoche) solution of the cxystery 
‘we only fall into a deeper darkness; a more fearfully 
complicated mystery yet; a darkness ia which man is 
an tier myetery as well os everything else; and J, at 
least, bave no hesitation in saying chat did I disbelieve 
in the divine (in the strictest venae) msn of Christ T 
‘bould most certainly diabelieve in the existeoce of God 
— eoapt indeed it were « Panthelatie divinity — oome 
such ove as Shelley believed ia, Without Crist, God 
‘would be a useless being either malevolent or if bene- 
‘volent, jexpotent, And if either malevolent or lonpotent 
Se were better that there were no God, asd in the lat- 
‘ter cave there would for ali practical purposes be 90 
God? 

‘Henry's higheat cothusinem was aroused at this time 
bby P, H. Halley's Festus, ove of the longest and sncet 
tedious volumes of verse ever written, the chief exam- 
ple of what was called ‘the spasmodic school of poetry.” 
Tt wa» poblished in 1839, when the author was only 
‘orenty-three, but he spent the oext Gity year entarg- 
fog it and bringing out new editions. “Very ooon after 
ita xppearance, confeaes Bailey in 1889, "che author 
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perotived the ccigina outlines to be auficieatly extea- 
tive and clastic to admit almost every variety of clas- 
slbable thought and reasoaable enlargement of purpose 
‘upon much matters as human faith, morals and progress 
‘could not fail to present to the ripening experiences of 
life” Festus does include almost every variety of clam 
sifiable thought from the beginning to the ead af the 
‘world, a eremendous outpouring of optinistic theclogy. 
tia ike Goethe's Faust, exept that it containa noae of 
Goethe's qualities, Yet Festus was tremendously pop- 
‘ular and admired by Tennyson aod most of the promi 
nent poets ofthe period. For Henry H. Ee it proved 
to be a revelation more thrilling than Aurore Leigh or 


4 Lije-Drams. 
‘This e ove of thowe books of which there ure about 
aadlozen in the Hteratare of the world, which fll me with 
‘unbounded admiration and to which I do not ove day 
despair of adding a burabie contribution. Such a book 
in Faust, Prometheus, Job asd such 2 book lo "Fes: 
tis." “Festa” indicates the greet inclination of all, 
the bert modera poetry to find out and recoacile the 
‘treat problems of life and desth and evil and good and 
nin and beaven ond bell... The form in which it is 
cast isthat ofthe dramatic form which is often adapted 
‘ow, of division into scenes of aay length but without, 
‘anything else dramatic but the form ;ene aptech for io- 
stance la Festas ie neasly 40 gages long. ‘There is no 
nckdent whatever except the small Inckdent of the de- 
struction of the workd. Zein imply the narrative of ane 
Juman soul with a thiret of knowledge, and a love of 
beauty which almost leads hia into sia but with a 
steadtant faich tn good all the way through... 

“Boelley’s idea in teat evi isnot en, that is there ammo 
such thing as sin, that much w thing would be an insult 
‘the Delty, that what we call in ia merely a part of 
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‘the cae harssoatous whole of our life which we must 
‘work out and that Nature means necessity, He justly 
considera punishment is cot eternal and that nothing 
Jess than the whole mum of humanity could satisfy 
Chriat’s love. ‘That ls the ganpel of Festus and a very 
{tpod gowpel t00. 

"One idea which pervades the poem is specially 
‘worthy of notice nowadays; it io the feeling of God 
there is e boundless faith in Him, and though be feels 
‘hat Hl woys are unseacchable and peat finding ost be 
‘yet haa gooe far in the grand task of justifying His 
‘waya to men. For now it often happens that oven male 
God uajurt aod unmerciful and a tyract and then say 
they wan't ave much a God and cast God axide with 
ftcom when all along itis not God they ane dioatiaied 
‘with, but their own maisrable creation of Hi, The 
God of many of us, too, la much too shadowy benevo- 
lent a God. We osed to think of God as Bailey haa 
taught, aa the “Good” and therefore if anyone attrib- 
‘utes to that God aught unjust or tyrannoun then itis 
ot God who is unjast or tyramoue but the man who 
attributes vice to Him who is perfect good. We need 
san unbounded faith io Ged such an Festus always teti- 
fied even at his worst coments and when we find azy- 
thing in the world which apparently cuilitates agninat 
‘this Kea of God's unlimited goodnees, it is we who are 
‘wrong ond not God." 

‘Thun spake Henry at the beginsing of hia sixteenth 
‘Year, He was one hundred per cent Victorian, posse 
{ng in full measure that earnestness so cxuch atremed 
bby the eminent Dr. Amol. His intecee interest in 
‘moral problems left little room for a sense of humor. 
In ape of narrow circumstances he already displayed 
1: boundlew curiosity, but he was pedantic und lodue- 
‘rious rather than beiliant. Amaog bis more herdened 
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echoolmstes be was probably considered a rrig, if not 
‘a‘sisgy.’ In tin own mind he was etl a literal child of 
God, warmed by the hope of ane day preaching the 
lgoepel of Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER III 
‘THE SEX THEME 


I that orthodox enviroment Heary’s adentific peo- 
livities received Tetle encouragement. Hin mother, 
his pastor, hia beat frend, had atber interests, and be 
sas Kft to callect data in his owa elementary way, 
‘without training and without a iorary. Alcbougia Eu- 
slid wae easy for him, he hac! no aptitude for mathe- 
rmatico* and 20 opportunity for the study of physical 
‘ssenen at Mr. Grovec's achool. With a deep sense of 
‘iguornnce, therefor, he ‘hastened to procure the very 
‘week it waa published” « copy of Hundey's Ersaye Se 
‘td rm Lay Sermons Arse ovis, at 
cf the fact that Hudey was « terrible agnostic who 

dctoped poiaca io the land. [> connection. with this 


Discovered Science in becoming wore market, an T 
‘must confea that my knowledge of the scleatisc sida 
of the question is very crcursscsibed, being i fact al- 
ost limited to zealous ecclesiastical tradeo aed on 
‘ric poema, all directed agaioat it... In “A Liberal 
Flnoation end Where to Find It” there are some very 
erailble cemarks on education, cot oaby in the ele 
‘mantary but also in the public echools. No better 
proof could be given of the way in which the clamice 
are taught than the ecall aumber of those who do not 
‘bate the eight of a Latin or Greck book after they eave 
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school. Of course, Tum not speacing agaioet the can. 
ee being taught; a gentleman af great experieace in 
‘ition told me that they are of greater valoe than 
‘mathematics ia teaching to think. But I believe our 
‘education is rapidly improving, science is being taught 
‘and that with an incalcalable benefit. Edueation is al- 
together more Sberal, and the improvements made 
during the lant sp years in the todes of teaching are 
‘wooderful, The essay oa protoplam or the physical 
‘basa of lie ia on all aacousta very interesting. Proton 
‘lam has always been an inexplicable word to me aod 
Tam very gratefl to Profemar Hunley for having de- 
eccibed it eo particularly. T am not competent to 
speak 00 the scieatise tde of the question. The cox 
<lusions up to which Huxley wishes to dead are very 
easily discerned and he does not attempt to dinguise 
‘them, vis, "that, the thought to which I um oow giv- 
ing utterance and your thoughts regarding them are 
the expremion of molecular changes in that matter of 
We whic is the aource of our otber vital phenomena.” 
‘With thia result T propose to deal elaewhere. It ia 
rather iemportant to note that Hundey altogether dia- 
claims materialism, although he admits the use of 
uatecialistic terminology.” 

In 1875, sixteen yearn after the publication of The 
Origin of Species, the critical iseue for tbe world was 
evolution, or ‘development.’ It became serious in 
Great Britain, however. as carly ax 1844, with the 
amcaymous aplpasrance of Votan af te Sateral Ite- 
‘ory of Croation (by Robert Charabers, bookoeller and 
author of Edinburgh), a highly inaccurate but exceed- 
tingly stimulating book presenting vivklly the whole 
panorama of development from 2 theological premion. 
Paming through somerous editions, it wan greatly in- 
proved by 1853, but this did not prevent the fiery 
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‘young Huxley from condemning it viokatly aa a piece 
of prepomterocs speculation. Darwin was always mach 
sore favorable: the writing end arrangecnent are oer- 
tainly admirable, but bia geology strikes me as bad, 
aad hie zoSlogy far woese.* (1844.) ‘Have you read 
‘hat strange umplllowphical but cepitally written 
‘book, the “Ventiges""?" (1843.) ‘In my opinion it han 
don excellent service in this country in calling atten- 
ton to the mubject, in removing prejudice, and in thax 
preparing the ground for the reception of analogous 
views. 1872.) 

‘The Vestiges frat enabled young Ellis to me the 
principle of evolution in & benevolent light, stilfing bi 
orthodox surpicions by simply denying eat there w 
‘any conflict between theology ead science. Such ver- 
bal audacity would bave left him cold at a later date, 
‘bat at chat time ic helped to nave hlea from the muddy 
‘marvhes of controversy. "I have lately come to take a 
seat interest in wientlic subjects of a certain nature, 
‘ot ao much bowever with the minute ax with the 
‘broad principles and the direction in which they are 
travelling. In botany I do not take a great interest, 
sui leo in oblogy, The study of mun is much more to 
my taste than the study of animals and 1 take an tn- 
‘erent in physialogy and 0 still greater interest in poy 
chology. This book, dealing, aa it does, with nesely all 
the nciences without entering too much into the detala 
of each, was therefore to my taste. But it has a deeper 
interest. The author of “Vestiges of Creation" was 
‘the eat to start the development theory, to give a cer- 
‘tain distinctness to endeavour to prove it, And I con- 
feas that I have been, until I read this book, eltogether 
‘unfavourable to che development theory. it has been 
‘presented co my view covered with all the ridicule with 
‘which itis pomible to cover it, and above all I, from 
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impertect knowledge of it, had bees led to suppoue that 
it was altogether unscripturel and opposed to the idea 
‘of the very evidence of a God. But this book bas alto- 
‘ether changed szy epiaioa — if ft may be called an 
‘opinion an the rubject. Development does not do away 
with the evidence of a God, though its followera seek 
eometimes to do so. Neither is it unscriptural. As fer 
4s that is concerned. evolution may apply equally to 
‘evolution oe exeation facta. And aa to it being open to 
Tidicule, so are a great many other things which are 
‘one the les true for all that. Tse book is very inter- 
‘eating one and it proceeds oc a certain plan; the earier 
chapteru indeed are not altogether so interesting to 
non-scientific reader from the many necessary tech- 
nical terms, but the last three or four chapters in 
‘hich the author explaing and defends his theory are 
deeply interesting and form the langer as well as the 
‘more important part of the book. For science in always 
tdvancing. I know that modem scientists consider 
hat they bave made a great advance on the theory of 
evolution ag it was expounded by the author of the 
‘Veatiges of Creatica. And as the book was written 
‘more than 30 yesrn ago there ore inevitably many er- 
rora in ecientific detail. Ween the work was written, 
for inetance, Neptune was still undiscovered and geo}. 
‘gy itvelf was little more thas in infant science. After 
taacing the blstory of the wockd when it frst left its 
‘parect su in its voyage through space, describing the 
rommencement of life aa far ax the knowledge be poo 
‘seaved oatld describe the advance from the inocgacic 
to the organic and the various eras of the work!’shis- 
‘tory, the writer, haviog reached man, prooteds to msn 
up the arguments from the facts he has already given, 
and endeavours to prove that nature io one great oy 
‘ent of caumttion. He distiocty aoserts that all ani- 
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mals have descended or rather ascended, ons from the 
other, by the ordinary process of generation, though 
hhow this oceurred he does not attempt to explain and 
later scientints have ouly made guetes which to my 
the least are rather ridiculons. The author of Veetiqes 
of Creation dose not go completely into the ubject not 
snunifently had be devoted all his energies to it, that 
‘wus reserved for Darwin, but he broice up the ground 
and. prepared the way for a more yeceral reception of 
‘the doctrine. 

"To me it appears that we have yet much to eara — 
we may never learn all aa to evolution, but that the 
eueral pelnciplen evolved are correct, I have oot the 
least. doubt. This is in conformity with all that we 
now of God's working i Nature. Everything pro- 
‘creda from the great Mother's womb slowly and grad- 
‘wally, and ia their grand silences no movement is seen, 
‘whole epochs are not to God as one day. And as the 
author of Vestiges has pointed out, it argues power 
tmoce truly Godlike on the part of the Deity to bave 
forveen ad provided far everything beforehand than 
by new creations to fill up vacancice as they occu." 

‘At thia time there wap a third vemi-ecientific wotlk 
which eapecially impressed Heary and indicated his 
new direction — Humas Physioiogy, The Basis of So- 
dah and Sanitary Science, by T. L. Nichols, M.D, & 
abrewd Yanicce who lived in Loadoa. A popular sir- 
‘vey of the field of knowledge, from physica to ethica 
‘had some of the wide appeal of that recest aucceas 
‘Why We Behoos Like Haman Beings, Aside from the 
variety of material the unique feature was an eighty- 
‘page section on the Laws af reproduction, treated in = 
scrupuloudy conventicaal mancer, Any discussion of 
the topic was thea a mark of rare candor. Hunley's 
Blewentary Physiotogy, often consiiered the ideal text> 
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book, went through many editioas without a chapter 
on reproduction. 

ery firet learned of Nichole trough hia earlier 
outline, Behoviow, & Manncl of Menaert and Moras, 
‘and wrote him a sote about i. This rode of expres 
Jog appreciation dizectly to the author later beoame 
charecteriatic of Ellis and led to (riendshipa such as 
‘thove with the relatives of James Histon, ‘Michael 
Field,’ Edward Carpenter, and Olive Schreiner. To 
thio way alzo began his {elendly correspondence with 
Freud, Jules de Gaultier, and other authara whom be 
has never met. A man profouodly reticent in woctal 
contact, Ellis bas compensated himeelf with a capac 
ity for writing letters quickly and easily. 

To Part I11 of "Books I Have Read’ is « Jong com- 
torent cm Human Physiology: ‘Being an occasional cor- 
sespondeat of Dr. Nichols and baving mentioned to 
‘him say intention of procuring thin work he kindly sent 
me & copy. Poysioiogy is a very important subject, 
though T cannot boast of much knowledge 
its Twas anxious, therefore, far the perusal of sch a 
work aa this. Dr. Nicbols's work isnot like the gener- 
ality of such works. Tt seas technical. It is also on a 
broader banis and deals in some degree with peycholony 
‘and poclal aclence; ia fact physiology proper only oc- 
‘cupies ane part of six. Ml six parte of the book ore 
deeply interesting, though the last three aze more valu 
able than the others; and I wiil eay a few words on 
‘what I think of etch.” Heary’s comments on the earlier 
sections contain no distinctly personal reactions, but 
farther oa there occurs this significant paanage:" Part 
1V, dealing with Reproduction of the Human: Species 
‘and the organa of generation and sexual relations gen- 
erally, touches upoa delicate ground af which Dr, 
[Nichols ia fully conscious. Twas myzelf not altogether 
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convinced ofthe propriety ofthis part of the work, bat 
‘3 perusal of has filled me with admiration of the del- 
Seacy with which be bas gooe to work leaving cothing 
‘uncovered or unexplained but without hurting the 
feelings of the most seauitive reader. To the pure all 
‘things are pure nad in the bands ofall indiscriinating, 
hauled cot eare to place this portion of the book, but 
‘everyone else, except perbape sorce few morbid prides, 
‘may and ought to read it. I, for one, have leant = 
Great deat fcom it. Tt deals with a subject which moat 
curreat books on physiology totally fgnore. Dr. Nich- 
‘ola ways that to read Huxley's work you would not #0 
auch as suspect that there wae any reproduction of 
th species. If every married couple in England oonld 
have it, it would do s vast amount of good.” 

Dr. Nichols was io full sympathy with the moat 
rigid Victorian cooventions regarding mex coaduct, 
which he defended at great length: ‘T wish only to.en- 
force the law of chastity, and to sbow that a eound 
physiology isin perfect unity with the requirements of 
Carigtlan mocuity.* "The Law of cature is intercourse 
for reproduction. ‘The use of marriage for any other 
‘purpose is never allowed except ea a concension to hu 
‘man infinity, oF as a preventive of greater evil 06 
polygamy was permitted under the earlier dispenaa- 
toa.” *Continence, a mutual refraining from the vex 
‘ual embrace, is the only naturel, and ordinarily, the 
caly justifiable raode of preventing pregnancy.' In 
‘his discussion Nichole was attecking indirectly a book 
which had had a wide sale for two decodes — The Ete- 
ments of Social Sconce; or Physical, Sexual ond Notwral 
Religion, ty 3 Doctor of Medicine, After desexibing 
the traditional “double standard of morality and the 
tacit scneptance of prostitution, Nichols went an to 
say: There fe another theory of seca! morals, worne, 
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if pouible, than this, but more logical and consistent, 
Tt a the ove widely taught by e large and very active 
school of sociat reformers in England and elsewhere, 
under the came of Free Love, by which the name of 
freedom and love are both perverted: or Sexual Reli- 
tian; ar Social Setence.” 

‘Before the year was out young Heaty had discovered 
‘that terrible book and accepted largely ita radical con- 
Clusions. At thia time, however, the cocckusioos of Dr. 
Nichola were sufficiently advanced (or him. He ended 
the wote on Human Phystology thus: Te is altogether a 
‘wise, bealthy and beautiful book, free from all pre} 
dice aod orthodox views and containing many subjects 
for thought; it has given me many idess, On the mb- 
jeet of education be is in favoar of co-education of the 
‘ecxee which be considers works favourably in America, 
though others are not of that opinion, Iam decidedly 
in favour af it, but it must be under exceedingly care 
{ful supervision, otherwise it cannot but fail. A gentle- 
‘man with a good deal of tuitional experience nx told 
ie that boye do not leara well with gicly; that the girls 
eam well but they corrupt the boys.’ 

Tt mruat be noted again that Henry was then ia his 
sixteenth year, living under the immortal queen in the 
‘age before the Freudian flood. He was not only ange- 
ogly ignoraat of ‘the girls,” but also of those other 
forms of ‘corruption’ common to the large public 
schecls. No problems of that sort troubled his parents, 
‘but they were becoming more and more concerned 
‘about him. He was always writing or meditating and 
they did cot know what was oc his mind. He was per- 
‘haps toc devout and consciectious, He was comtinu- 
ally alone aod did cot seem ta enjoy the company of 
bis schoolmates. Games did cot arouse his enthusiaam, 
‘He was tall enough for his age but rather thin. During 
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the previons four years be bad muffcred occasionally 

from eevere abdominal pains, The family pbysicisn 

feared that tuberculosis was threatening. The captain's 

ship, the Sucray, waa tosailfor Australia in April. Along 

‘reat ut mea was precieely what the young man aceded, 
‘Wilt you go, Henry? 


‘The Sarrey headed down the Thames on the 18th of 
Agail, 1875. She was carrying a load of lmmigrants to 
‘Australia and as ordinary passengers were not allowed 
‘under such ciecumatancea Henry amomed the sAle of 
‘captain's der’ After a week's stop at Plyraouth be 
‘nid good-bye to England, not dreaming that it was w 
four yeary’ farewell. Hinicmediate prowpect was three 
‘months on the high seas, without touching land, afew 
dayo at Sydney, thence on to Calcutta and’ home 
within the yeor, In the large eabio at the stera which 
Ibe shared with bia father was a new harmociusn and his 
own oolect little library, lacliding Swinburne's Songs 
afore Ssnrine, George Sand'e Jenne, Macaulay's ex 
‘ays, afew dramas in Dick's edition, Goethe's Fowstin 
Gerroan, and Rabelais in the origical French. He aloo 
brought the plan for a personal epic in the geare of 
Festus and A Lafe-Droma. 

‘A youth of sixteen, eager and shy, reading and 
deeaming on # long, blue voyage. The old patterned 
stimuli dropped off and released frosh energioe in hia 
woul. Life ia microcosm, condecsed, concentrated, 
‘pressed upan his eyes. ‘Space, rolllag and revolving 
between bi and his native heath, possessed and 
“Welded the powers we generally nucribe to ime.'* The 
«winds of the world were biowing away the evangelical 
atmorphere in which he was reared and putting an end 
‘to his loitered Judgments. 

"Temas Mane: The age waa 4 ag. 





Songr before Sunrise, that volume of stircing Iyrice 
‘which iaveriably intoxicates the adolescent heart. He 
found that Swinburne was in the line of Shelley, but off 
inferior genius, and such poetry suffers particularly 
‘when it becomes pert of a school. We are ao longer 
moved so deeply by pamosate attacks oa government 
‘ard religion. A true poet, who is aloo a true philoso- 
her, kmows that the nature of roan requires nome form. 
‘of government as well as some focm of worship, and 
reckdleen negation in merely a waste of energy. ‘With 
regard to the Christian religion, it is my Gre coevic- 
tion that anit is now taught its beneficial effects do 
little more than. counterbalance the many benef 

{Gueaces which the igcorance, the bigotry, the dogma- 
tam of ita followers, kave eageodered. At the same 
‘time I think it isa task more worthy of our care toren- 
‘vate the religion of Christ, to bring it back to ita pur 
‘ty und vet it in an utterly new light than to exdeavour 
0 frame some new religion from which supernatural- 
{or in banished. Unfortunately abstractions cannot 
‘cope with personification and it ison that rock that all 
‘ew faiths have been wrecked. A true religion ls that 
‘which gives least liberty to do wrong and the greatent 
erty’ to do eight, and perhaps, we miay add, the 
sreatest incentives to dow. Asd I think all true poals 
‘aay li the religion held by so macy which Swinburne 
represents asa sister fsith to their owo, whatever that 
‘nay be.” Some days later Heary re-read many of the 
‘Poems and found his opinion of them “much height: 
ced." He alsa added that “Hertha” was one of the 
finest poerua in the valume, “ehough (rom the senti- 
smenta expreseed few probably cea eppreciete it" These 
‘notes are far more tolerant than his comment on Renan 
‘a few months carer and indicate that bis orthodox 








bis judicial indifferecce to Swinburoe’s revolutionary 
‘eathuslanm. Whatever the explanation may be, Elia 
hhas never been bitterly hostile to sny religions expres- 
‘on nor bound up in any political mue, 

‘At this early date he used the word ‘philosopher’ in 
the broad way that became permanent with him. He 
thought that Swicburue was uot a true philosopher 
because of a certain blindness about buen nature, 
while George Sand was lodirectly a philosopher bo- 
cause she was ‘proficient in the art of analysing ond 
‘working out character.’ Ellis has aot been interested 
in maliug a syste of phikveopby and thove readers 
‘who loak for » system in his writings are doomed to 
dimappaiatment, In The Dance of Life we wre caly 00 
the verge of philosophy, be himself pointed out. Ex- 
capt for oot belef pected In bis early cwentics be has 
cecaped the stings of the metaphysical bee, resembling 
‘a thla respect bls master Goethe and his friend Fread, 
‘At seventeen he copied out with approval Goethe's fa- 
‘mona ventence: "Man ia bora not to solve the problems 
‘of the univerye, but to ad out where the problem be- 
‘tins and thea restrain himeelf within the limits of the 
comprehensible.’ In his latest book Fread remarks: ‘T 
am n0¢ at all desirous of ruannfactaring & ptilooophy 
of life. One may leave that to the philosophers who 
confemedty see Do way of fouraeying through Sife ex: 
cept with a Baedeker that gives informatica on every- 
‘thing.’ In a similar vein Esomanuel Bec] bas drawn a 
contrast between paychology and philosophy: "The 
pure epiritol peychology ia not intolerant. Itin that of 
Montalgae, of Renan, of Seinte-Betive, who never go 
so far that they are no longer able toretur. A. philo- 
sopher or a doctor may ake innovations in paycho- 
logy, they may discover and restore. The born poy- 
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thologiat, however, ia characterized by a certain reslg- 
nation, e certain indifference when confronted with 
‘contradiction — which philosophers asd sclentats lack, 
an acceptance of plurstism. And pluralism seema 
to be the very method, perhaps the condition, of all 
paychology.’* As @ psychologist of this sort Ellis hae 
(rolled from time 0 me ia the eacred groves of phic 


Jenophy. 
‘Alter makiog the most of Sones dere Swnriteon the 
‘Surrey he decided eo straighten out his thoughts on the 
Restocation dramatists who bad exercised his ind for 
‘over a year. His four-thousand-word reGection, dated 
‘Ship Surrey, Mey 2tet, 1875,’ was written “With spe- 
cial reference to Macaulay's Easay.” which had firetin- 
‘terested him ia the wicked group. Apparently familiar 
with all the plays of Wychertey. Congreve, Vanbrazh 
and Farguhac, whom he careiemly called “the four 
Hata’ of Restoration comedy, he chastived thera 
soundly for their grose immorality and disdained to 
icon Wycherley at all. ‘T have least desire to show 
any pallieting circomstanoce in favour of Bim: who was 
‘undoubtedly the frst ia immorality as he was the least 
in literary merit’ Yet Henry was convinced that 
‘Mucaulay had too serious @ view of the matter. In 
‘atural reaction against Puritanism, the Restoration 
writers tended to exaggerate their own viciousness. ‘I 
cannot imagine i¢ posible,’ said Henry, ‘that « man 
‘could wish womea ta exprese sentiments eo frequently. 
cemuciated by, for instance, Mit Marwood and Mist 
‘Millamant. But the disciples of this achool were per- 
fectly capable of imagining a woman, neither a prude 
‘ora hoytlen, wo could prefer the pleasures of country 
Life to that ia towa, and bave a very just idea of women 
of fasbiou, bokling, for example, the very eenaible opin- 
1 Tia Hat of Ln, Sag ta 68. 
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‘oa that guming 1s very unfeminine occupation.’ ‘And 
afterall, the fine wan ef fashion never ssoceeda aguinst 
‘the brute and tyrant; he is always thwarted i 
teutions and the comedy ends in a reconciliation be- 
‘tween the man and his wife, and this eading does not 
give ura zener of disappointment which would happen 
fn the case of it ending unaaturally.’ So Henry sure 
‘pected that there was some moral purpose bebind all 
‘that veezring immorality. Unable to gloat timoroualy 
co rush away revolted, be was trying deaperately 10 
undervtand a world more remote to him than Heaven. 
In earch of ight oa the uaparionable myntery, be had 
(ow intimate with geniuses of cocruption because 20 
other sources of laformation were open to hiss, acd for 
(0 sheltered  younguter that was a rather severe ap- 
preuticeship. Beyond the brilliance of Congreve he 
‘enjoyed the warmer bumanity of Farquhar ia whom 
‘he found ‘something approaching to that grand senpe 
of the harmony of things which gives to the Etim 
‘ethan drama its rich, full ring.” 

‘Meanwhile the Surrey ploughed on and Heary 
‘turned to his copy of Rabelais, which he had been is- 
diced to purchase by an unsympathetic allusion ia 
Macaulay. Through the veil of old, unfamiliar French, 
‘exaldat is violent, boiaterous dinclosure of the obncene, 
he obverse aspects of existeace, be was astonished to 
‘fod profundity, pentlenese and beanty. He was actor 
ished to find that Rabelais was ‘a great philosopher’ 
and he determined et once to write an essay which 
‘would communicate that discovery to the world — bin 
fit vecious literary scheme, Thus Henry bade a long 
farewell to prudery and took up his ideal ebode in that 
Samous Abbey of Thelime, ‘in whose rale was but o0@ 
anse, Fost ce gxe vouldras, a rule which no pagan ot 
(Christan had ever aet up before, because never before, 
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except as involved in the abstract conceptions of phl- 
logophers, had the thought of voluntary cobperatioa, 
‘of the unsolicited freedom to do well, appeared before 
European men."* 

‘The voyage itelf was quiet and uneventful, except 
for a sear catastrophe in the South Atactic, ‘During 
‘sbigh sez, one Suge wave, which bad boea ween gather- 
ing far off, buret over the stera, doing auch damage, 
wmiosbing instrumenta and flooding the cabin used by 
Henry and hia father. Had they been in it at the time 
‘they would have probably been killed, but fortunately, 
‘only the harmonium was destroyed. Such a terrific 
roller was unique even in the experiecce of the bardy 
captain who was both amazed and delighted by his 
on’s question — ‘Does this often tappen, father?” 
‘The detail is worth empbasizing becanve it is easy to 
saaeume that the extreme abyness of Elia has been ws- 
sociated with physical timidity. But that is a mintake: 
amid the weird isolation of the Australian bash, in a 
Parlaan crowd charged by mounted police, durin 
Zeppelin raids, oo a frighteoed hone, in a stora- 
‘threatened aeroplaae, he has remained through ile the 
(rangail and curious spectatar. 

‘After thirteen weeks at tex the Surrey reached the 
harbor of Sydney oa the 2gth of July and was there 
quarantined for three more weeks because of an epi- 
demic of chicken-por on board. Then the eventful 
landing and Heary, who bed koown oo very little of 
‘Landon, was confroated with booming Sydney, boast- 
ing a population of ewo hundred thousand whose vig- 
‘orous, open masiners contrasted sharply with the pale 
primzese of Mitcham and Croydon, At Plymouth be 
‘bad spent one unmemorable evening ia the theatre, 
but here, on the ehird or fourth day after landing, be 

* Afri, a7- 
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‘went to ove the great Italian actress Ristorl ia Plc de! 
Telomei and the sleep-walking scene from Mocbeth, 
Highly enthoslastic, he wrote several pages of imres- 
ions at the time and ke till remembera vividly ber 
clasaic simplicity which, io his estimation, places her 
‘with Salvini and Chaliapio, thowe other stare af the 
stage whom be has admired mest. 

‘As the ship's doctor, one Sheridan Hughes, was of 
‘the opinion that the poimnous climate of Calcutta, 
Whither the Surrey was embarking, might be fatal for 
Henry, be agreed to remain in Sydney. Probably his 
father would be coming that way witha « yeas or two. 
But what would be do there? A former mate an one of 
Captain Ellis’ ships wan associated with the depart 
‘ment of education and through bis effores the captala'a 
clerk suddenly became aasstant caeeter in a achool 
Burwood, a small suburb of Sydney. He was not at all 
‘aualléed for the position and retained it oaly three 
‘months, but at Burwood the moet important decision 
of hia life was mace. 

On the outskirt ofa frark colonial city, surrounded 
bby the wild and endiesa bush, in the mxkiot of a gor- 
‘geous pouthern apcing when it wan autumn at home, 
‘Heary Havelock Elli began to ask himself dark quew- 
tions. He ad not suffered from @ violet; hasty pus 
‘erty, he had not indulged in precocious erotic expeti- 
‘ences, but dow full adolescence and these fregh scenes 
‘were crowding his mind with semual thoughts. He had 
heard the dirty talk of schoolboys, be had stood long 
before aude works of art, he hat read the books of Dr. 
Nichols, the Restoration dramatists and Rabelais, but 
hhe craved moce complete acd explicit enlightenment. 
‘Thee ore eo many quetioes toss asd ane to an- 

‘Ove evening in October or November, 1875, be was 
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‘walking op ond dows an evenve of eucelyptus trees on 
the school grounds at Burwood. A thousand locusts 
sang the chorus of his meditations. What was the 
meaning of this atorm in bis oul, why all of this retl- 
‘ence about sex, why all of chi vague talic about sin? 
‘Then acd there be made up his mind toddevote himpe!f 
‘to the study of the matter, in order tosave otber young 
‘People from the perplexities which tormented bin:! He 
‘would explore the dangerove oven of sex and perbape 
find for humanity an Earthly Paradise! 

‘Thus Henry interpreted his own motives, but they 
‘were not all so philecthropic. Far more than be could 
hhave euspected be waa driven by libidisous urges to 
seek rublimated food. He was a chaste young Faust 
Iured by forbidden reaise. In the hidden receseea of 
‘bla mind be was exchanging Jehovah for Apbrodite. 
‘Yer these facts c.no way militate against the sacerity 
of his naive explanation, and certainly he was far less 
sel-deoeived than the ordinary youth who travels the 
focest in perfect Bimésess. 

‘The far-fung schemes of adolewence are often ttle 
‘more than laughable, but bere was the decision of & 
eixteen-year-old, deatined to be carted out through = 
long Wetite. Ia 1897, EMis wrote in the General Pre- 
face of the Grvt published volume of his Studies iv he 
Paychology of Sez: ‘The origin of thee studica dates 
‘from macy yeara back. As a youth I was faced, as 
‘others are, by the problem of sex. Living partly in an, 
Australian cley where the wayv of life were plaialy men, 
partly in the solitude of the bust, 1 was free both to 
contemplate and to meditate many things, A resolve 
slowly grew up within me: one part of my life-work 
should be to make clear the problems of sex. That waa 
‘moce than twenty years ago. Since thea I can honestly 
‘say that ic all that I have dane that resolve has never 








marked, apcopos of that aame resolve: “I am sure I 
ever for a moment anticipated that my effort in that 
direction would arouse so wide an echo in the world.’ * 
‘What did it meaa in 1875 for a boy of sixteen to ded- 
‘cate bineelf to the tady of sex? I now the subject a 
ruspected, thea it was violently coodemned ag ‘un- 


pleasant," ‘vicious’ and the at- 
‘tention only of'impare'minds. In the realstic'novela 
‘of Dickras, Theckeray and George Eliot, it was touched 
‘with tiple gloves. Behind the general boo wasa vague 
‘conception of ‘the sarmal sexual life? which al repect- 
lable people inelinclioly lead and do not talk about: 
the abnormal perversions were exhibited by u emall 
‘minority of hopeless degenerates with whom the good 
‘perwoa bad nothing in common. Sex was an unhealthy, 
pathological subject ft only far the medical avenger, 

‘Thin belief weeraed to be establiahed by the early fu- 
vestigntors who wrote alesoat exclusively about sexual 
anomalies. Lowenstein in 1823, Hauser ip 1826 and 
Kaan in 1844, pabllsbed book on perversions ae 
purely morbid phenomena. Between 1860 and 1880 
bamowcxuality was carefully studied by several Ger- 
aan writers, In 1883 the fret edition of Krast-Ebing’s 
Prychopothia Sexvalis appeared, axel for yearn after- 
‘ward be dominated the entire feld of sex as one vast 
clinic where ‘no heiplil or progrensive activities were 
‘pomsble. Senta! science meant for the moet part a sub- 
ivinion of paychiatry; the vague doctrine of “degener- 
‘tioa," useful when fret ictrodsced, was regarded me 
the key to unlock all dooce, while the sarmal paycho- 
logy of wex waa usisly distsiaeed — whe it was men- 
‘tioned at all—— in a few perfunctory lines’ * 

ate, Jeu a7. 
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‘Asmong the pioneers of modern peychology, sex was 
lightly pamed over by Helmboltz, Fechoer, Wundt 
‘and Galton, bighly repugnant to Charcot and some- 
‘whee distasteful to William Janes. Schrenck-Notzing, 
“te founder of modem sexual scicace,” according to 
Iwan Bloch’s exaggerated extimate, brought out hin 
fire otadica In the late eighties, Freud dld aot ove the 
‘primary importance of sex until about 1890, after be 
‘wan thirty. The main work of Bloch, Boleche, Fore, 
‘HimechfeKd and the peychoacslysts has appeared ia this 
century. The unique character of Ellis's resolution 
‘back therein the school-yard of Burwood, and his oub- 
sequent scientific career, could best be appreciated in, 
‘the light of a thoroughyaing history of moder pexo- 
logy, but unfortunately there is no such book in exint- 
ence. As bis curiosity about the abject was aroused by 
‘typical adolescent problems, he always planned to deal 
with the more ordinary manifestations of sex, realizing, 
of courm, that a comprehecsive investigation would 
inevitably involve the perverse. Yet in wpite of his 
clear statements ta this efiect, inspite of the fact that 
‘most of hia Studies are not clinical, he hao the reputs- 
ton of being chiefly interested in sexual aberrations. 
A noted biologi writes privately that be has not read 
Eli's books because of « distaste for ‘pathological 
literature.’ Thio pola is stressed ere for the sake of 
historical sccuracy. not because Ellis the paychologist 
Jaa any shazre in being aloo a peychiatrist. The sharp 
distinctions between the neces! and the abnormal dis- 
‘ppedr as we find that the normal state ie largely an 
deal to be approximated, whereas the so-called ab- 


‘Aiken, ‘Whoso among you thet is without insanity, 
Jet him think the Grwt think?” 
‘To go back cow to Henry at Burwood, near Syd> 
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ney, at the end of 1875. He was sti curious to see chat 
‘eet book which Dr. Nichols had attacked, in Com- 
‘tockian fashion, without mentioning its name, With 
‘the help of Providence Henry suddenly discovered it 
one day la the window of a book store. 

‘The Hames 

of 
Social Science; 
Physeal, Sexual ead Natural Religia. 


Am Exposition ofthe tran Cause and valy Curt of 
“The Three Primary Socal Evils: 
Pavety, Prostitution usd Calibecy. 
by 
A Doctor of Moco. 

‘This forgotten book, never well known even to the 
inteligeatuia, bas sypeared in measly every European 
anguage and was one of the most influential docu- 
ments of the niceteenth century. Its author was 
‘young Scotch physician, George Dryndale, who was 
‘horn in 1825 and died in 1904; but his pame never ap- 
peared 00 the title-page during his lifetime, at first be- 
cause he did not wish to offend bis motber and later 
‘becanae he wished to avoid perwooa! controversy. The 
{iret edition was published in 1854, by Edward True- 
love, the touch enlarged third edition the month of 
The Origin of Species and was consequently the more 
‘overlooked in the turmoil caneed by Darwin's work. 
But by 1840 there were six German editions of Th Ele 
‘tants of Social Science four Italian and several Franch. 
The twenty-Gith Eagloh edition, 1886, began the 
izry-frst thousgad, Drysdale peat his loug life ia 
vowing the world with his book and putting it into 
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foreign translations. In 1877. his brother, Dr. C. Re 
‘Deymtale, ousded the Neo-Malchusian League, which 
‘began the organized movement for birth control. 


ax hundred long 
‘pages, and contained aumeroce briliant antiipations 
Of the most recent developments in peychology end 
poral speciation, “The hape of man Ue in a utebell; 
they art all comprehended fx the question of quertions 
—Tsir roustan 10 wave Dorm Poop AND Lova? Tait 
‘pone that each individual among us can have a due 
share of food, love and leimre? in other words, te it 
‘powsible to reconcile the antagocian of the cwo laws of 
aature and to escape from the horrors of mutual de~ 
struction?’ The eingle anewer to all these questions, 
‘Drysdale maintained, was Preventive Sexual Inter- 
cour, It ia the answer of coustiess othery to-day. 
But Drywlale wus not merely a9 bovest propagandist 
elaborating © pet thesis; he was @ trained scholar, rich 
{a inighta, He elaborated ox the physical and exental 
dangers of repressed impulses fifty yeare before Freud. 
announced the doctrine of repression, He argued that 
there were as yet no prycholagists or moralista worthy 
of the care because they had not extended their in~ 
‘vestigations into the fusdammental roo of comparative 
peychology. He saw that sex was to be a central ive 
‘Of the coming centary, that love is a seceenity rather 
‘than a fouury, and that moral virtues are ia the lat 
anclysis matters of mental hygiene. Many of his as- 
vertiona were undoubredly unecientifc and extrava- 
‘gant, but the majority of them were based on sound 
‘economic, sxical ead peychological ndings, end bie 
(geoeral programme appears eves core rational to-day 
sas wes oreiaally ibd down bs 10K. 

5S, Maran ger Tha Ye of Ces Dri The es 
ntl aly Ray See 
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‘The Elements of Social Sciemce Henry devoured be- 
fore his seventeeoth birthday, and wrote about with a 
alee boldneas which act the fone for his entire career. 

“*Thave observed that thece ere few questoos which 
| ever took the trouble to investigate and study both 
eldes of the question but whet I came to « conclusion 
totally opposite to the orthodox one which I have al- 
‘weve been taught co believe eric. So it was with re- 
dir toa large umber af questions relating co religion, 
te it bas been fa respect to development and other 
allied scientific theories and so oow with cegard to 
‘the sexual question both physically aod socially; that 
{nin its relation to the individual and to vociety. In 
coming to all these conclusions, I have sot, 1 know, 
‘been actuated by the spirit of opposition or the wish 
‘to have out of the way opinions; ead lo 90 case In it 
Decause, consciously or unconsciously, because they 
have gratiéed my own desires. On the contrary they 
‘have served to overturn the bases of all the opinions in 
which I have bees brought up in, in many cares I have 
‘been convicted [ric] in spite of orynelf, is fact they have 
‘made me miserable both on account of myself and on 
that of others. Thia book ia mentioned, not by nanie 
Ibowever, a Dr, Nichols’ Paysiology, and weeing it ic a 
shop-window i. Sydney I somebow or other devined 
Inc.| it to be the work probated by Dr. Nichols and 
purchased it. The author ia of the opinion that all 
the evila of society are oving Co the sexual question or 
rather questions, for they are many and he makes out 
avery good case. The bock treats Gratly of the phyaie 
cal sexual diseases and then of the moral, then of the 
‘question of population, giving the greater part of the 
Malthus’ “Essay oa Population” explaining the ioti- 
‘mate relation of the sexual difficulty and poverty, 
prostinution etc. and then he proceeds to expound la 
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come of which more anon. The last part of the work 
‘added afterward gives the fundamental propositions of 
Political Economy apparently chiefly taken from J. 8, 
‘Mill. From what our Doctor of Medicine says gather 
that the views of Malthus are those now held by all 


own to the Fiited mapply of food; the chief of these 
checks are fansine and plague, celibacy and preventive 


owing to want of sexval intercourne, aroang which our 
‘writer believes are spermatorrbces in the one nex and 
bysteria in the other; wherefore, and as far oa I can tee 
the reasoning is perfectly just all along, we are com- 


practised. Kt is the opinion of wome writers on phys 
Tology that the law of exercise does cot apply to the 
rextal organs; our writer is of opinion that thia is a 
fatal error and shows how inseramratal sexual incer- 


epermatorthees, hysteria, 
state of the medatrual functions; although at the same 
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‘time it cannot be denied that thousands pomems their 
physeal and mental powers in full vigour whe have 
‘ever exercised their sexual ongane in any way. Thie 
is totally opponed to all our generally received views, 
‘among the people that i, on the wabject —a etete of 
‘things this writer attributes ta great measure to the 
Ficbenic element in the Christian religion —and be- 
fete this pructice can be generally adopted it mutt re 
ceive the greatest opposition {rom concealment, (rock 
Ignorance of the isete devolved, aod unfortunately 
sl greater obstacles (rom religion. The doctor of ed 
{cine ta 0¢ of opiclon thet peeveatitive interomure 
should be exclusively adopted; be wisely holds that the 
rearing of two, or at most, three children, ls neceatary 
to wamas’a health. De, Nichols holds some vecaible 
opinions oa many questions, though he does not go 90 
deep in the aubject aa this book doet. Tiatend to peor 
‘cee his Esoteric Anthropology aad look forward with 
Interest to wee what opinions be expresses oc that sub 
ject. The doctor of medicine ig a very poor writer; his 
‘opinionsare rouch sounder, T believe, an De. Nichols’ 
‘but he in a much worse writer. The Innguage is ex- 
‘tremely weak barrea and cocventional; and there is 
‘uot a single pasaage with any beauty o¢ force of ex- 
‘Preasion ia the book." 

In The Elements of Social Scienct Heary found solld 
apport for his awn grave convictions regarding the 
importance of ex, 26 well a6 the germs of most of the 
ideas about sex that he was to meet with in the future. 
‘He became a believer in ‘amily imitation’ oearly two 
‘years belore the Braclaugh-Besant trial brought the 
attention of all Great Britais to the population pro- 
bblem. He might now be inclined to temper somewhat 
‘his youthful comments om Drymdak's book, but he 
‘would not eed to retract them, for they anticipate in 
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detail name of his moat recent articles. He found Its 
pedestriao, ‘matecallatic’ tone painful, bor its aub- 
stance sunk deeply, pervasively, into bia thought, 

Henry was not yet seventeen. It was lesa thaa eight 
months since be hed left Eogland, leas than a year since 
be had read Recam with dlamay and Fesbur with ex 
seney. To that brie space bis mind had leaped abead 
years. He had caught the spirie of Rabelais and eo 
tered the field of saz. He was leaving God for the sake 
of Man, 
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Scanonaasran at sixteen, on his own resourced wx 
‘thousand mnie from howe, Heary was having roatur- 
{ty chruxt upoa him. He hed passed the equator and 
the shadow line in the same voyage. Life was to be- 
‘coms lem earnest, pethaps, but much more pusaling, 
and be never appeared really boyish again. Im those 
firat weeka at Burwood he himself began to appreciate 
the change: "The covels of Scott are books that have 
‘alwuyw hed a charm for me. T frst became acquainted 
with them at the age of 12 (I think) when T read 
“Woodstock” and "Old Mortality." Now I am 16 
‘and have read the greater part of Scott's novel (an well 
‘an bin poems), macy of theca indeed three or four timen 
‘aver. My tastes are now altering or rather widening, 
‘ry circumstances now place a greater variety of books 
lat my coramand and I think i¢ probable that The Pi- 
rate may be the last of Scott's 1 aball read for wome 
‘time. Such being the case and having a short time this 
‘afternoon at my dispooal J felt impelied to write a little 
fof may ideas concerning Scott and bis works” He 
‘agrees with Professor Morley that they are ‘a healing 
‘Power of nacure’ primarily, for as works of art they 
lacks variety and speed. They are aloo characterized by 
‘the most natural purity — I do not my strict or ecru- 
vpolous purity, because it ia @ healthy purity—aot a 
maudlin purity; aad the mare complete for being #0." 
Scott's tender scenes are extremely pleasing, eepecially 
in contrast to the harrowing exhibitions of more mod- 
cern writers, Alter a final paragraph oa some particular 
Ihereinea the comment enda, “But the time ia up now, 
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and I must conclude these remaris, dewnltory snd 
commonplace beyand what I intended." 

After thus dismissing Scott, Heary turned aaturally 
‘to George Eliot, who fifty years ago was an advanced 
figure, uot considered proper for schoolboys. ‘For some 
time I bave been looking forward to making the ac- 
quaintsnce of G. Eliot's works none of which T had 
‘ever read, but I never came across any. However, in 
-my now more afiseat circumetanoss, I comceived that, 
au there appeared co oeher expedient and acting in ws 
cordance With Ruskio’s advice, never to read botrowed 
took, T might make exyself the pomemor of ane by 
purchase, Which accordingly I did, aud av Mr. Collier 
pronounced “Adam Bede" to be her finest production 
‘=not that I attach great importance to ble opinion, 
bout more valuable authority being absent — I trusted 
to his dictum and procured this work which Ihave sow 
read.’ Heary was mout impressed by the fact that the 
‘devout character of Dinah Morris wan actually painted 
by the translator of Strause's Leben Jer, @ personal 
disciple of Herbert Spencer and a follower of Auguxte 
Comte, In this echievement, declared Heary, she ex- 
hibited the highest of artistic qualities — objective- 
ea, the ter abeence of the writer's individuality, 
‘And she gives expression toan idea, the truth of which 
fastened on my wnind like lightning. In regard to 
‘beauty I bad always been content to hold the view ex- 
pressed by Spenser in his magniicent Hymn to 
‘Beauty, that beauty af face ia only a mirror of beauty 
of soul. And these words struck me as 2 revelation. 
"Beauty has aa expression as far above the one Wo- 
‘an's sou] that i clothes asthe words of genfusbave & 
wider meaning than the thoughts that prompted them; 
it is more than a worusa’s Jove that moves us in awo- 
suea's eyes — it seems to be a far off mighty love that 
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‘has come to us and maze speech for iteelf there,” etc. 
‘There are also some fine remarks on the Dutch style of 
‘painters to which she compares ber own work.” 

itheren Hency’s reading baal been carried on under 
very limiting circumstances, but in Sydney be found 
new and second-head book eaves and an excellent 
Public Library with many open shelves for browsing. 
Jn the course af the next three years he enjoyed a small 
‘income and books were practically his only expense. 
‘Twenty years were to elapse before he was able to buy 
‘them wo liberally again. Not long after arriving in Syd- 
‘ney be west to the Public Library to begin preparation 
for his work on Rabelais. But be soon found out that 
the prelleinary otudy would Itself be the work of a 
lifetime. Then be chanced to light upon the paragraph 
about Rabelais in Coleridge's Table Tait, and he real- 
ized, ‘with an unforgettable thrill of joy,’ that he was 
wot alone in the discovery which be had dreamed of 
communicating to the world. So dissolved bis first 
seclous literary acheme. 

‘Toward the end of 1875 be beyan « series of Com- 
‘monplace Boaks which were continued regularly uotil 
1885. They comprise six medium-sized volumes, aver- 
aging about three hundred pages each. All bur the lat- 
‘ter balf of the axth volume are flled with carefully 
‘writzen quotations, chosen from the balk of bis reading 
during that decade, exclusive of poetry end fiction. 
‘There are one thousand and thirty-nine separate pas 
sages, (rom a few ines to ten o Steen pages ia length, 
‘with occasional comments by Henry himself. Like hie 
‘earlier Index Rerum; itis an amazingly heterogenenn 
allection, eexmbling Coleridge's curious Note Book « 
0f 1795-98. Literature, religion, anthropology, history, 
peychology, physiology, music and etatitice all bave 
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recognition. A passage on Sbelley’s death adjoine 
squotatlans {ram Galtca’s English Mew af Scimce, 
Flite and Rabeles fal side by elde, ax de the Hebrew 
Coumogony and Mesaalina, Beethoven's quartzttea 
‘and youthful pregnancy, Heine's life and unusual re- 
‘tention of urine. In Elis's most productive period this 
‘vast flood of Information moved below the murface, to 
‘widen the current of bis conscious tsoughe. 

‘Volume I of the Commonplace Books begins with a 
sentence from Bacon's emay, Of Vanity in Religion, 
‘A man that is of judgment and uoderstanding alall 
eometimes hear ignorant men differ, and ‘now well 
‘within blmaet thet those hich 0 differ mean one 
hing, and yet they themwelves wouk! ever agree.’ 
Henry added: "F, W. Robertson formulates this into a 
Ikind of law, stating that the reconciliation of two ap- 
parestly opponing principles fx not to be found in once 
‘corapromise balf-way between. them, but ix a higher 
‘ruth embracing both. But of conree that goes much 
farther than Buco, ‘See Robertson's Sertoos and 
other writings. 

This notion of reconciling opposites becarue @ pase 
sioa with Ellis and ob¢ of the most outstanding charac- 
‘erstica of his work. He has been, tike Remy de Gour- 
‘cat, almost incapable of taking sides in capital imuce, 
for he bas ween ehat men are ually right in their af- 
férmations; and only wroog ia their denials. He bas bad 
supreme delight is breaking down dilemmas, in col- 
Jecting wpecimens of the cither-or fallacy. Conse- 
quently he bas written most successfully on such eib- 
jects as vex, morals, mysticism and science, socialism 
and individualieca, Cosenova, Zola, Nietzsche and 
Rocmeat, for it in precisely such eubjecte that force 
most miods to extreme positions. This harmonizing 
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Ideal of thought ia rarely achieved and totally foroign 
to busty youth, obecased with clerity and certioude, 
‘Henry Grat found {t enunciated probably in the Sar 
‘tons of Robertson of Brighton, the eloquent divine 
‘who was much infiuenced by Hegel. He died peema- 
‘tely ia 1853, but five volumes of his sermons, pob- 
Usbed posthumoualy, were extremely populse, ‘More 
readable thas moat writing of that oct, ey diclove 
18 deep wpitit of toleration and the constant deaine ta 
‘avoid unpeceamary antitheees, Imperceptibly they 
helped young Elis toward the peaceful marriage of 
Heaven and Hell. 

‘Another striking pagsage early io the Commonplace 
Books bas to do with Williams Hutchesod, ove of the 
ficst moderato lasist on the connection between eth- 
ico and eethetica. Henry had been rnised cn the He- 
bbraio-Christan teaching that virtue in obedience to 
certain traditional commanda, but in bis wider studlee 
lhe discovered that the good life may be considered a 
delicate, difficult art, to which no rigid rules are appll- 
cable, He earned to give up severe moral judgrment i 
order to gain esthetic understanding — und no other 
change of attitude ig a0 thoroughly revolutionary, 
‘William Hutcheson, the Scotch philosopher, pro- 
claimed the doctrine ofthe grateation ofthe aatiral 
desires before Goethe peaned the closing sentence of 
‘Bekenatiniage einer schonen Seele in Withelm Meister. 
‘ich solge mit freibeit meinen Geslanungen wad weis 
10 wenig von eicechrenkung als von Reve.” (6th book 
“Wilbelco Melater.") Hutcheson declares that “the 
chief happiness of any being most consist in the full en- 
joyment ofall the geatifications bis natural desires are 
capable of” Ewewhere in bis “Moral Philosopby”” 
be writes, “The bighest senmual enjoyment may be ex- 
‘pesleaced by those who esnploy both body and mind 
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‘vigorously is socal, virtuous offices and allow al! the 
natural appetites 60 recur in their due ecaaom. ... 
Nay, an io fact, it is for the good of the eyetem that 
every desire ant sense natural to un, even thaee of the 
lower kdnds, abould be gratified as far as their gratifica- 
ton is comsatent with the nobler enjoyments and in a 
just eubordination to them, there eecons a natural 6o- 
dom of right to attexd them all.""* 

‘While busy absorblog such Ideas Heary became 
‘convinced that he was too il-tted for regular teaching 
‘at Burwood and gave up the position after three 
‘months, Early in 1876 be teat as tutor to a femly in 
Carcour, a stragaling ngricalturl sctulement one bun- 
dred and sevecty miles weet of Sydney. There he 10- 
structed four Lively youngsters (while only seventeen 
Ihimael?), worked ard on German, wrote frequent lt- 
teu to the family at home und to MacKay, took voli 
‘minaus noces on hs reading, experimented in verae and, 
suffered from the fret shocks af religious disilusioe, 
[By this time he bad given up the idea of an early return 
‘to England and was determined to take full advantage. 
ot his utay in Australia. Tt was the best thiog that ever 
happened to bia, be himself kas always believed. The 
roost crucia) years of his Ife, forty manths, between 
sixteen and twenty, amid ‘sent uodemonstrative 
farmers sod the weird beauty of the bush, Tt was his 
lowest companion, in hermocy with his reticence, 
strengthening his isolation, akiag deeply into his 
‘ood. With quiet tenacity he was working ont his own, 
ealvation better than be knew. A tall, spare youth, 
‘book i hand, oc Jong walks across the low killa. Thowe 
poenes are among bis chest memories in the latter 
years. Here iahis own written at Paris, in 
‘the ezmimer of 1903:“A land in which the presiominant 
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‘tree; the eucalypt, has the fantantic habit of sbed- 
ding its back in great sbects, and where man hag ren 
cred these trees over vast acreaatill more oacatay by 
ring beridag them to death, 2 land io which che cries 
of birds and other Eving things are far the most part 
shrill oc mooraful, and where the appearance of the 
sanimala as well as of the tees ie peculiar and primitive 
{0 0 extent uaknown eacwhere, is a land that may 
‘well seem hideous and melancholy to those who arrive 
{oft an exiles from home, or even to its own children in 
the icopatient eagerness of youth. And yet, the Aus 
‘ralian bush is fall of exquisite beauty. One who comes 
wit, not an an unwilling exile, but content to live for 
ke months at a time without approaching withla 
‘treaty miles of the little towthipe, which are them- 
selves oaly about the sige of small Englich vilages, 
Jearas to ace ita gracious beauty better than it wadneea 
‘The geutly usidvlating bills bathed ic eternal sunshine 
‘and peace, the exhilarating air, the Jovelineas of apring 
‘when the wattle — the Adstraian acacia — flings its 
trailing goldes blomoms over the land, the strange ex- 
otic products af this primitive coatinent, all theve 
things have a lifelong charm for one t whom they 
‘have occe revealed their beauty.” # 

At Carcoar, as throughout bis stay in Australia, 
Henry had no clove friends and teaching was alwnys 
repugnant to him. Consequently he continued to be 
‘unusually intimate with literary creatioas and felt per- 
soually obliged to their authors for belping him. Foe 
some moaths his heart was lost to Charlotte Broot®'s 
Shirley, in the novel of that name. “It is a long time 
singe have been wo interested —s0 excited I was go- 
ing to write — ae by this, T have read The Professor 
a Tian te Aas Ba Tae Wty Oa Sp 
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and did not think particularly highly of it, but with 
‘this Thave been delighted; snd it has given mea very 
high opinion of Charlotte Broata. J don't mind ac- 
IAnowledging that to me « good novel is a very great 
‘reat; and also that Ihave learnt more leatons —~ both 
im heart and head — from novel than from any other 
species of composition. After reading a good nove! — 
‘and this ia a very good one — I feel better, a a health- 
Aer frame of mind, and I'm aot ashamed to say, [learn 
to correct maay modes of feeling or thinking oF acting 
‘When I read a novel I cannot help identifying mypelf 
vwith the characters portrayed tovolumarily. I find 
myself picking out thoee traits of character which T 
recognize as my own acd separating them from thowe 
U should have bardly chought — 1 
‘a woman could have conceived 

Tove and reverence Mim Bront 
in doing eo. I don't think I ever came ucrowe vo perfect 
‘a representation of roy own ideal of what the woman [ 
‘would love must be; and with pleasure would I co 
tinve my present occupation of tutor tl like Louis 
Moore I could gais sich @ treasure — dinngreeable 
‘anit would be. Shirley is tay own ideal, aot omitting 
her faulta eves, but with a vividness and life 1 could 
never bave icfused. Bat I must cow; it's getting on 
for 11 £26. 

‘Heary's belief in the novel came to be of great serv- 
toe to him, for ft ia probably the most origina! and 
representative of living arts, and certainly one of the 
most fertile fiekis in which a student of peycholoyy or 
morality can delve. Nietzsche, anticipating vo many 
Uimoveries of 2 later generation, declared that Dor 
tolevaky was the only paychologist who could help 
him, acd nezt to valoe placed Stendhal. The hint ia 
taken by the paychoanalyets while their surpicious 
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critics go on cultivatiag stale ground. Academic 
‘works on the problems of camduct ar, groerally speak- 
fing, unreadable — the same oid juguiing of empty ab- 
stractiona with vo attention to fresh, vital materials, 
‘One exceptional profemsac, Warner Fite, remarks, ‘1 
Ihave beard of moralita wto never read novels. Twoo- 
der how they could expect to bave much to sty 00 the 
subject of moculity.’* Ts October, 1923, Efi wrote: 
"Lam no devourer of novels, I approach theen with 
many preonutions. For the most part I have fosad 
Ceevantes and Fieidig, Tolstoy aod Flaubert, Stend- 
al and Prout, Hardy and Coored and Régaler 
‘enough — sometimes more than ecough — for me, ex- 
‘pept when the curiosity of novety leaia me to try Little- 
Sstown books, or sone friend writes a novel in which I 
bope to Gad at all events  congeaial human document. 
Bat the Brothers Karaanacov I feel a+ though 1 could 
read again and agais, almost, I was about to oay — 
bt hat wool Be acme a fee about Wii 
iiaer.’* 

Elia might have eclanged that list considerably, but 
it coutalns most of his chief favorites and represents 
far wider range than would be covered by bie profes- 
sonst colleagues who prefer to read esch other. At 
eventeea he began on Witheles Mister, very slowly at 
first, partly on account of his deficient knowledge of 
Gesraan, and has never quite reached the end, Jn that 
[Prose epic he could contemplate his own development 
Ampersonally. Witheim also weat out to ooek hie 
fetber's roves sod found a kingdom. Wilbelm alao 
Jearaed that of the two proceases of eali-education the 
‘one be carried out for hiznself was by far the more im- 
‘portant, From this period Goetbe was for Elli a vast 
‘Sensolation and support rather than anew force. What 

* Mea Paleo, 37.“ Teese oak Crome i 1. 
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‘was germinating within bimmif he saw expremed in 
Goethe, a big elder brother who hd alresdy done wu- 
perbly what be was trying to do. ‘His vision of the 
‘woeld always came tome as natural, as something thet 
T knew already, although I had not quite definitely 
‘realized that I koew jt." Ellis was not offended when 
ome reviewer declared that ‘that colomal sentimen- 
‘aliat’ stalled through the whole of his Grvt book, The 
‘Naw Spirit. Tt wan @ kind of indirect compliment, for 
‘he hod hardly mentioosd Goeths's name, ‘May my 
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Meanwhile, Henry bas beon six months at Cercoar, 

‘carrying on his various duties aod preparing to ma- 
‘culos atthe Univety of Sydoey. In June he went 
in und paneed satisfactorily the urval examinations 
‘exrapt for Greek, from which ba was excused because 
hhe had been unable to secure for study w copy of the aoe 
signed book, two orations by Demosthenes, Ag remult 
of that accident, perhaps, Eis has never bad mare 
than a slight Imowledge of Greek and Greek literature 
hha» played no great part io his reflections. The point 
‘may be insisted upon because of the carelets way we 
now apply the epithet "Hellenic" to any elastic person- 
ity, Ells’s aizites are with French, aod broadly 
speaking, with Latin culture, and Lucretioa has meant 
amore to kim thon eay Greek author. 

In the twelve or fifteen months alter leaving Eag- 
land his religious belie(s meited away without his re- 
Aliing what was happecing, until muddesly he found 
Iioself in a godless universe. It was a fearful change 
‘ade more extreme by his southera looelisem. How: 
‘ever much be was absorbed in his tutoring and studien 
‘there wonld come periods of gray helplessness border- 
ing on absolute despair. 19 the background of Aus- 
‘ralia’s loveliness rtretched an arid country of the mind 
which he could not entirely forget. 

Heary bad carried a simple, confident theclogy into 
‘hia sixteenth year. Then hastening adolescence waa 
setaforced by voyage half round the world, a wide 

i on. strange 
‘continent. He became occupied with same of the moet 
Ybaaic questions ia aerual morality, working out by 
Ihimeeif highly scivanced eofutions, He was n00n 90 faz 
beyond the confines of the old dogmas that it was im 
‘ponible toreturn. Asa matte of fact be was too much 
‘thrided at first by his new discoveries to be fully aware 
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of what he was leaving behlod. And why worry at all 
when great writers were saying on all sides that theo- 
logy was a thing of the past, that acience was the: 
ion of the future! At this point Heary read an esor~ 
saonaly popular book which seemed to be the lat word. 
‘im human wisdom, Mathilde Blind’s translation of The 
Old Faith ond The New, by David Friedrich Straus. 
Ta the twilight of his career the beroic author of the 
Life of Jerus bad attempted to pot in concentrated 
form the vew gospe! of westere culture, the definitive 
credo of the ecentic trump. With progress inevi- 
tuble and the great truths discovered be felt that the 
work! was waiting (or such a statement, concluding in 
a latter-day trlaity of ‘universal law,’ German music 
and German poetry. ‘We demand the same piety for 
‘our Cownoe that the devout of oki demanded for thelr 
God.’ All honest mea needed but to open their eyes in. 
order to be permaded: "in the enormous machine of 
‘the universe, amid the incessant whirl and hiss of its 
Jagued iron wheels, amid the deafening crash of ite 
‘ponderous stamps and hammers, in the midet of this 
whole terrific commotion, mao, a belplem and defence- 
‘Jess creature, finds himself placed, not secure for a mo- 
‘meat that on an imprudent motion e wheel may oot 

ize and rend him, ora hammer crash hi to powder. 
‘This erase of abacdooment io at fiat eomething aw- 
ful, ‘Bur chen what avails t to have recouree to an i. 
lus?’ Our wish ie potent to cefanhion the world; 
‘the understanding clearly sbows that it indeed is such 
a machine. Butit ia not merely this. We do not only 
find the revolution of pitiless heels in ow warld- 
‘machine, but also the shedding of soothing cil. Our 
God does nat, indeed, take us into hie arma from the 
utade, but he unseals che wellaprings of consolasian 
within aur own bosoms.’ 
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For Profesor Friedeich Nieteache, aged thirty, The 
Old Feith ond The New was the signel for one of his 
‘moat brilliant and annihilating attacks, Strause be- 
‘came the incarnation of ‘the Philistine of culture’ and 
his well-intentioned book the ‘vicious gowpel of com- 
fort?” Te was not detaila that Nietzsche damned 90 
‘much as the dead level of it all, and not 20 much che 
final testament of an exhausted scholar whom be bad 
at one time highly respected, oa « whole nation’s ac- 
qulescing in complacency. ‘The Stranmizn Phitistice 
‘harbown in the work of our great poets and musicians 
like « parasitic worm whove life is destruction, whoee 
‘daniration is devooring, and whose worship is digest- 


‘ing. 

‘What Nictaache deplored most was the effect which 
‘Straum's work would have on the youth of Germany. 
“Unto him who would fais help this coming generation 
to acquire what the present one does not yet ponseas, 
‘namely, o genuine German culture, the prospect ls 6 
‘hocrible one. To such a roan the ground seems strewn, 
‘with aabes, and all stare are obscured; while every 
withered tree and field loid waste neexpa to cry to hima: 
Barren! Forsaken! Springtime is no longer ponaible 
tere! He must fel as young Goethe felt when he Gest 
peered into the melancholy atheistic twilight of che 
‘Systm de la Natuee; to him this bole seemed 00 grey. 
#0 Cinmerian and deadly, that be could only endare 
tn presence with didiculey, and shuddered at it as oat 
hudders at a apectre 

‘Whatever Nietzsche might have said aboot it, 
‘Heary at sixteen was in 20 position to criticize so clear 
‘aod plausible a book. It was obviously booest and 
seemed to tel the whole story. However drab the new 
{ith the sincere individual eat try to accept it with- 
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‘out a qualm, and at Gret Henry socceeded atmirably. 
Here end there in the Gret Cocmoooplace Book are 
‘scattered references which show that he regarded 
‘Strate 00 8 kind of ultimate authority. After a sum- 
toary of Channing's statement of Milton's religious 
views there is a supplementary note: ‘Leaving aride 
the manner in which M, arrived at this opinion, it ia 
Iighly intereating to know that Milton war — to use 
Strouse terms — on the vide of rocpinn. aguinst dunl- 
iam.’ Under ‘Fichte's definition of God’: ‘Fichte de- 
fines God aa the moral order of the universe. Straum 
considers this partial, Fiche cot recoguiring Nature. 
(The Old Faith and The New.” Ta number 219, fo 
Jowing a quotation from Strauss who appeared 10 
underestimate, on evolutionary grounds, the ispor- 
‘tance of physical eojoyment, Henry remarke: ‘Thin 
serqument against sensualism, of a rather cosmic aa- 
‘ure, atrick me oa fret coming acrom it. On reflection, 
however, T find its force rather weakened. I don't 
Chink it in true — anauredly it in wot trae — that the 
sensual enjoyrments have been exhausted ia the animal 
‘kingdom, ond even if it were 0, I am afraid thie nrgu: 
‘ment would oflvence few of us. The dogmatic way in 
‘which Strauss speaks in the latter portion of the pas 
wage I have quoted, of repressing secsualiem, as if that 
‘were 2 light thing to do, iv ecarcely, I think, 90 rational 
‘a Strau geaerally in. Indeed few do speak rationally 
on this subject!" 

‘The last shred of Henry's orthodoxy dropped away 
ashe riade his obeizance to Stravas. A proceas that had 
bbeen going on imperceptibly, for some months at last, 
was thereby completed. ‘The experience was by no 
‘means entirely peictal, for be was now rid of many 
tigeles trappingy and had s sense of being in agreement 
‘with the moet progressive thought af the day. At Car- 
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coarin July, 1876, be tried toexpeams his pew faith in 
san austere hymn which was never completed. 
Wetward ce re clos mw 
Tothedaue spidey. 
Maga Kg of sensor ae, 
Mowe espe 


this shadows eht, 

Pentenie dave ef arsed Mt, 

By to eid ent pce fd, 
Trey weer eit 


Ligh nt of oes a at 

Way far a igh oft 0; 

‘We pay br tat eb whow pd coer 
tear 


a che wat of men 
‘That be te dear and deeds ston 
Of. 

Moy ri teow. 


‘Do aang bt what eos 

‘Wok aten, Nate's ight eb, 

‘Aad may ree ibe pth of tk 
"Fram wet hinighe 


‘Asiatic fr whowe wines 

ere made a re ua eae pr whe 

‘By A daughter from Wikch was Hermapowdie 

(Ge ponlon and pity br Hoda ts ome 
As the novelty of the Straum dogmas wore of, Heary 
‘wan eft mone and more starved emotionally. He could 
not fad much religious satisiaction ix "Hiayin quartets 
fand Muzich brown boer." He could not be inspired by 
‘the crode raechanical metaphors of eighteent-contury 
physica 'T had the feling that the universe wae re 
presented av a sort of factory fled by an iserisicable 
‘web of whosls and looms end fying shuttles, ina deaf 
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ening dis. That, it wenoed, was the world as the most 
‘competent ecientific authorities declared it to be made. 
Te was a world I was prepared to accept, and yet a 
world in which, 1 felt, I could only wander reatienly, 
san ignorant and bomckese child.” 

In the midat of this disillusion Henry became de- 
voted to Shelley whom he read and re-read constantly. 
Here was poetry which made apostasy trtmapbant and, 
‘relused to mourn the death of God. For a year or two 
bbe regarded Shelley 28 the inteave Christian regards 
JJemus, as the Hope of the World, and for the next de- 
‘atte be read everything that be could find, biographi- 
cal or critical, about Shelley. Still Inter the poet em- 
‘bodied for Eile the theory that the person of genius is 
‘a combination of man, worsan and child, more oF foe 
equally fused. 

Ut was also at Carcoer, duriog Henry's seventeenth 
‘year, that be began to put into soanete some of his 
‘mont {atimate emotions. He confined himself almont 
exclusively to thet form untit 1885, when he ceased to 
‘write verve entirely, which is sufiient proof hat his 
genius pointed in other directions. Tbe cormplete ve 
ies of is souneta, forty-oce in oumber (including two 
tranelations from Heine), were published in 1925 ‘as 
fan erchmological record, interesting apart from any 
‘technical quality or the absence of it, the record of 
‘peraonal experiences in the evolution of an individual 
‘ertoa's opisit” “Taken altogether, itnow seems to the 
‘write, this whole group of sonnets lays bare the root of 
the impulses that have sticred throughout all the ac- 
tivities of his life, row The New Spirit ia which in 1885, 
nearly five years after the sonnets ceased, be frvt put 
forth bia programme, to Ths Dance af Life with which, 
4a 1923, he sought to round it off, Although same of 

Tae Dawe a8. 
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the vonnets were publisbed in ssagarines wad journals 
oon after they were written, the author wrote them 
for benef aod bad no special desire co call public at 
tention to them, When the tree is growing iti just a0 
well not to lay bare the roots; but when growth has 
‘probably ceased it is oo longer any matter" * 

‘MacKay, who gave Heary detailed criticio oo many 
of the sonnets, once wrote: "The thoughts that under. 
Tie them are good but they struggle for utterance and 
do not uttain to clear expression.’ That is quite a fair 
mammary, for the soonets are not, on the whole, dir 
tinguished as poetry, although (ar above the average 
effusions of serious adolescence. They muffer from the 
common effort to compres too much thought and feel 
ing into a emall space. Yet they mark crucial atepe ia 
‘thelr author's development and in the present contest 
‘aut be cited frequently. Te first of them was written 
in July, 1876, junt after he had retursed from matricu~ 
ation at the University of Sydsey. 


‘THE COMING OF soNG 


‘Thom waa a yurning wold wile oy benrt 
‘Aavwith  cousge stich was half deel, 
stove that | my deni righ ber, 

‘And tated aT might ey atm part: 

‘Wher Ou, i send, «braun foro nl tg, 
‘With tomes Apicodiitike mid for, 

Of mck white cute! waatan wave dhe home, 

‘Was hoae ep ema doe 7 ht, 


(0, there was that wa er eyes to move 
My (aling wel, ard to roe up, Be wise 
‘Tosa whe flss, xy chugs to aable dene, 

‘But when, ie Pas, that tare to rap Tre, 
‘Pom ip to lip, and Un with rebeexrwing 
found, alan aot Gri ct tha rats. 


Sena Ok Pil Sy fro te Spam a, 
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‘The chacs ofa fertile, youthful mind. Lonetines, the 
desert of irreligion, the fearful need for cf-expremion, 
nemual imagery, fatty. Heary hardly knew where 
he was going, bat he was striving manfally t0 get 
there, 

‘After finiahing the year at Carcoar, he went at the 
beginning of 1877 to teach in a wall pebvate school at 
Grafton, « small town three bundred and Gfty milea 
orth of Sydaey, oa the backs of the river Clarence, 
Soon after hie arrival be was placed in charge of the 
‘school, on the sudden death of the Head Master, but 
thin was too much responability or a youth of eighteen. 
yearo, and at the end of six mantho' perseverance be 
resigned the portion to # much older man who made a 
(reat ndcoess of it. 

‘At Grafton, Heary gave particular attention to his 
languages, translating Alired de Mamet's Rolle and 
‘many tyra of Heine, second only to Sbelley in hia af- 
fections. In July be made ox elaborate analyaio of Zw 
_Memerians, treating each canto of the poem separately. 
Tt was ‘dedicated, aot by peraisian, to Angus Mac 
Kay." Appended to the end was ‘Note intended as 
Preface.’ ‘During the last two years I bave read “In 
“Memoriam” carefully through some half dozen timea. 
‘With each perusal my iove for it hum increased es a 
poem, a work of art and an expreasion of religious fel- 
fing. I have felt induced to write down briefly what I 
consider the key-note of each stanza, and have endeav- 
‘otred to point out 8 few of the developmenta in the 
‘various idens and the connections between them which 
sake the poem = complete and hermonioua whole. I 
Ihave also interspersed a few notes of a vemi-critical 
ature, F, W. Robertaon bas writtes 0 somevhat, 
similar analysis with which I have compared mine and 
‘tewhich Iam indebted for 8 few blots.” In connection 
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‘with ome very anti-French sentiments in canton To9 
and 127 Heary wrote; ‘Teasyzon, with big Teutoase 
inatinets and tastes is unmercifully severe against the 
French. It in pleasant to be able to place against Ten 
ayson's, E. B. Browning's very different estimate (ia 
"Aurora Leigh”) of precisely the sasve point in the 
French character.’ Canto 122 brought forth the fal- 
lowing comment: ‘In Memoriam may be looked upoa 
a an orgument for Chistianity; in reality It in only 60 
indieclly by proving the existence of religioo, which 
searcely needed proving; oeverthelees, these words of 
St. Paul (as R. K. Hutton remoarla) exprem very ner 
curately, putting aside the religious argument, the 
scope of “In Memoriam” (putting aside the thealog- 
ical aspect) — "Knowing that tribulation worketh 
‘patience, and patience experience, and experience bope; 
‘and hope maketh not ashamed, becauee the love of 
God ia sbed abvoad in our hearts by the Holy Ghoat 
which is given nto u."" 

‘This was the time of Henry's darkest unbelief and he 
ound a ghost of bitter cansnistion in Tennyson's coo- 
fused gropings. At least he wes not aloce is his suffer 
ings. By investigating such weitings he thought that 
‘he might be able to cetura to the ob faith on a new 
plane. Tribulation was forciog patience upon him. 
‘Hin plans were painfully indefinite, He was out of « 
Job, His mother and closest frienda were very far away. 
In some of his verses was a weak, wistiul note which 
showed thac his courage was almost at the breakin 
point, as in his De Prafendis, written in September, 
13877, shortly before leaviag Graftoo. 

‘ie a Gre ed, fal aod wep 
‘Upon its path andl zy 
ertane dv ctrl Sep 

Toany orem, 
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‘Wi pam, cles best fn, 
‘Kin we fm this work's bem; 
Leng and wesry ate mee, 
‘Aad dee to rat 
‘Thus young Elis trudged the waste land of the 
modern epirit. He had been faithfully following what 
reemed to be the path of Truth and found it desolate. 
‘He was not one of thove bealthy, cace-bora souls, who 
‘are anved from the beginning. He had to achieve 
serenity through sincere, courageous fiort. Yet he did 
achieve it fiaally, a fact which distinguishes hiea from 
‘many of bin great contemporaries who are etill wander- 
cere in the wilderness, shaking their fists against an 
alien sky, 


CHAPTER V 
CONVERSION AT SPARKES CREEK 


Sparkes 
thie cousis, Jot Bhis:* “T will in default of 
anything better to say, glance over the way I have 
brew spending my tine daring the laet duve years 
‘though there litle to be aid. Aa you peobably Iaiow 
Thave bea occupled first ax an Aseitant Muster (3 
rioatha), thea ata private tutoria the bush (7a manthn 





‘anything advantageous to tura np, and as that process 
threatened to be «somewhat lengthy oar and hod ex- 
Ihaueted my financlal resourcee, T offered cxy services 
to the Counell of Education of the colony as a public 
‘tchool taacher and after undergoing an examination 
“Jib Hin nd enya he Cony Fas on Aan 
mottos cepts Tea thes Yn anv fer 


‘Reus shy fal cry ee of bes i os aot 
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aod aeveral other prefimingrics and managing to escape 
(owing to my previous experlence) the six monthe 
‘training usually required, I was appointed here. Tam 
200 miles fram Sydney and 18 from acy town. Whea I 
arrived ary dismay at the prospect was comiderable 
and I should like to have thrown up the whole affair. 
‘There are exactly four families at the place — small 
farmer — and Tam living by myself. Thave another 
school under my charge 3 miles off, separated by a 
‘mountain range, and I divide my time between chem, 
T um in complete iaclation, but ae } rather lke the woli- 
‘tude 1 am quite reconciled to it and with the ald of 
‘book pass the time agreeably 

He had reached the bead of the irde valley on a hot 
midruramer day, after a ride through the parched, 
Janely buth with a silent guide. Two drab farr-houses 
(00 each vide of the dusty road. ‘A string of alent pools’ 
dondered by towering gum-trees and grim eben-oals. 
A Gilapidated cabin which was pointed out a0 the 
achool. Another homestead farther oa. That was the 
‘whole of Sparkes Creek. A geaial welcome from the 
farmers enlght at least have encoursged biz, but they 
‘seemed almost to resent bia coming. Henry was 
‘boarded for the night by one of the tarmers and then 
advised to take up his quarters in the achoolhouse ap 
‘the previous teacher Jad done. “Ie was built of great 
rough-hewa slabe, some of which were loose and could 
‘be moved with elight effort. Inside it bad once been 
papered over, but the paper bad mostly fallen away, 
‘and here and there were great chinks between the elabe. 
‘The place was divided into four coopartments, for the 
‘two at the back could scarcely be called rooms, though 
‘ce contained some abelves and 2 bax that held the 
schoolboaks aod reglaters. ‘The two rooms exch opened. 
‘on to the litle verandah. The achoolroom contained a 
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table, and such desks and forms 0s were necessary for 
‘twelve or eighteen children; here was the replace: 
‘was clear tha rooms bad served alo as his peedscemer’ 
Kitchen, The other had been bis bedroom it coutained 
‘ro pieces of farniture anly, » four-legged stool and, 
for a bedstead, eight picocs of wood put together #0 08 
tonling a coupie of four eacks, forming a kind of ham- 
‘mock; there were algo two sacks on the foor.’* Te wa 
‘dreary prompect. He settled down at fret out of vbeee 
‘obsdinacy and the pride of youth, He was not the fret 
‘hermit who hed to prepare his own mueals and enjoy the 
Fichea of solitude. 

‘When Henry rung the custy, ofd cow bell on that 
Grst Monday morning a dorea youngsters came tr009- 
{ng into sce their new teacker. Fe was with them three 
ddaya and then weot acrooa the divide to Junction Cree 
‘where be taught ax or eight more children on Thursday 
and Friday. Tha order was reversed the following, 
‘week, and 40 on, alternately, through the year. ‘The 





came to be much more than 1 proof of hia power. He 
raw it ata desirable mode of existence, devoid of the 
Complicated roachinery which vo burdens moet lives 

‘At last ic excellent bealth, be had need for anly very 
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doo. In hie pocket was umally a copy of Goethe, 
Montaigne ce Heine. Steadhal's Dsi'Amour shed fur 
‘ther Light oo hia priccipal interest. For wecke the three 
huge volumes of Buckle's Miscdlaneour and Posthun 
‘nous Works delighted him with a mighty flood of con- 
crete information. Noone was thereto daturb him. No 
fone was there to help hie aa be paroued bis idea 
‘wherever they might lead. It was ooly some pbane of 
‘Nature which now and then carried him away from the 
loog track of hia meditations. “Soroetimes it was the 
apple gum that grew on a slope at one part of his way 
‘and were loot io the valley; they motbed hic with 
‘theie lage gracious limba and soft cinnamon bark; and 
for that day hia journey would be awifter. At another 
time it might be the great slow elastic bounds of 
large kangaroo acroms hia path axd down into the gully 
‘below. On cane evening as be care dows the ridge, he 
‘caught 2 sudden glimpee of the red roves balf hidden 
sg7een eaves that grew up the achool-boure verandah. 
‘Postound a quic thrilfof delight ran through his body." 
‘Sometimes the exhilaration of the freab air and soft 
distant aky, the ellence and isolation of thot strange 
Jand, wrought in the young school-<master'a veine to an, 
ecetacy of abandooment. Once be flung himself down 
beneath & gum-tree with excess of joy io the presence 
‘of chat glad ware earth, aa though be would kiss the 
‘whole work.” 

“Tewas by the development of these new channels of 
sensational and mental activity that the youth Hved 
siadly without buman companionship. He united a 
strong lodgiog for sympathy with 00 equally stroog 
distrust of his own power to evoke eympathy. This 
morbid self-acepticlam, while it was mistaken for proud 
feacrve, had rendered all approach to the human beings 
‘hove love he Jonged for ttle more than & prolonged 
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aguny oa the threshold of intimacy. At this palat of 





“Moot of the time bia intease emotioos were asleep, 
‘but occasionally that rare calm was sbattered by the 
wexual agoaies of adolescence. He might pass in the 
fields one of the farmer's daughters st work, and the 
tight of her budding breasts, dleclosed for « moment 
‘through her coarse cowtume, would seod his brain reet- 
ing. He might be reading Middlemerch one ight, in- 
stead of Shirley, and have all his pent-up passions be- 
‘come ‘incarnated in Dorothea.’ Then this adarable 
creature of lougination would torcure her worahipper 
‘maare cruelly than any Frackesstela's monster, He 
‘would ery out on ber recoteneas. He would anticipate 
hher lndifereace. He would propbery his perpevaal 
Jooetiness. He would rush out into the night, driven by 
‘che unrest of an animal in pain." 


‘twas June of the mild Australian winter, a balf year 
since Heary came to the valley of great myreies, nearly 
three years since ‘all vestiges of religious falth had dis- 
‘appeared from the paychic murface.'* He did not dwell, 
‘utuch on the lor. The consulations of the old faith a0 
Jouger tempted. “Hii interests bad become so diverse 
‘that religion hed ceased to have any special hold on bis 
mind. But the scars of diaillusion were atll present, 

Kong ru 73h ap * Fhe Deas 2,215 
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and below the quiet music of a benevoleat nature ha 
auld bear the roaring wheels of the world-machioe. 
‘One day he begas to read for the second time # book 
‘which bad left him untouched several months before, 
Life in Nature, by Jamea Hinton. According to a note 
‘in his rarely weed diary of inner experiences be was 'en- 
joylog Life in Nate,’ He was beng deeply impressed 
by Spencer's Study of Seciology. He had beard from 
Ihia mother that he would soon be receiving a note froma 
Reverend Ere, che eatoeaed Viear of Mertan, That 
letter would undoubtedly deal with the possibility of hia 
‘entering the Church, as they had discussed that topic 
befare be west to Australia. Infact be had never con 
sidered any atber career seriously up to this time. Nor 
‘bad be renounced it definitely, since bis apostasy, for 
‘the ample reason that he was fully occupied with other 
matters. Now the problem was to be forced on hie at~ 
tention, Just where did be stand, after oli? 

‘The lively dinturbance thus set up in Henry’s mind 
centered around Life in Noture which weecaed to con- 
‘tala @ complete answer to the dark dogmas of Straumg, 
‘Hintem (1822-75) was the opposite of the sober Ger- 
‘man echolar in almost every respect. Traioed in medi~ 
cine, devoted to higher mathematics, the leading aurist 
of hig day, he was continually wrapped up in abstruse. 
wpeculations, In the line af William Blalce, his thought 
‘wana plendid medley of sence, mysticism, ecuzuality, 
orthodox chatoric and tremendous heresies. By dlspo- 
sition and knowledge be was armed against the mech- 
_aniatic philosophies which were eweeping the century. 
‘What is the world that acieoce reverls to us ax the 
reality ofthe world we see? A world dark as the grave, 
silent wa a stooe and shaking like jelly. That tha alti 
mace fact of this glorious world? Why you might as 
‘well sey that the ultimate fact of one of Beethoven's 
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‘quartettes ie the scraping of the tail of horses 00 the 
{intestines of cata’ * 

Hinton rejected that minute etching of « dead com 
‘moe which was the masterplece of three centuries, 
‘They bad taken too literaly what were oaly intellee- 
tual coustructions. They opposed reflection to emotion, 
{nan unjustifiable way. All the richness of fife, in con- 
sequence, was reduced to naked mathematical terms — 
the formulae of mass and lengch ead time. ‘Life ix mot 
thereby beclshed from the work: it is but ebown to 
bave its seat in that which is not phenomenal, It is a 
ving world which we thua perceive under the appear- 
ance of pumive forces; of chemistry and mechanirat, 
‘The authority of our petive instincts, the trustworthi- 
sess of our deepest feelings, are atl] maintained; they 
ae restored with fuller away. Of the two reeulta that 
‘ceai 00 follow from the scieatifc investigation of life — 
the universality of ite presence, and its resolution into 
dead mechaale force — the former recanins a truth, the 
latter iv but an appearance. Life és universal: it only 
ster to bo mechacica.’* 

“In the view we thus take many advantages are 
found. Our thought of nature ls at once sizplifed and 
elevated. Instead of feeting ourselves to be ¢ fixed cea 
‘te, before which « mechanical universe marches with 
dead fooesoeps, we tise to a conception of larger and 
ssublimer universe, of worthier ends and grander ewsep, 
‘upon the tide of which our Bittle lives — ney, man's 
‘ows larger life is borne; the true order and courme of 
‘which includes the chaaging conscioumes of ran, 
painting 20 upon eternity for bine s visionary time; 
‘which has for one offs least clementa the pulsing of ia 


1 The Lae and Lateef Jom Hime, 635. CLAN. Wied: 
Sees adr Baden Bele 7 
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Seart and the throbbing of his rata, which is euriched 
‘with all hia pasion, and bears his Hile-blood as « drop 
{nite warm bosoen; all being faiatly imaged to his un- 
perceiving eyes in changing garniture of earch and ery, 
from year to year. « 

Sach writing has been disparaged as mystical, aenti- 
mestal, unmieatisc, vague. For a sensitive, ellenated 
‘youth, It might be passionate, iatense, lyrical, chal- 
engiog. For Elis at nineteen it was a revelation mak- 
ing over everything. Untrained is technical phlowophy, 
the did vot gragp fully the somewhat complicated dia 
lectic of Hinton, but welcomed with joy the central 
theels which saved him from Straum’s terrifying pic- 
‘ture of belts, Sywheele and cogs. That difference in 
‘metaphor made a differeace ia works, for metapher ly 
‘the language of the emotions, acd a repulaive one may 
beaccunted but canst beerbraced. Hinton's glowing 
Imagery appealed to the whole of Henry's mied and 
‘brought to am end n gradual proces of mental read- 
Justeneat which began with the disivtegration of hin 
faith in 1875. The most important event io all his 
spiritual life was a defsite and permanent cooverson 
‘which occured about the Grst of July, 1878. The 
change was cot spectaciler, éramatic or public like a 
conventional avowal of Christ, and it was not as in- 
stantancous as the language of The Dance of Life im- 
piles, but went on over a day or two atleast. It was a 
‘oubtle, internal revolution which he appreciated’ mote 
and more as the years west by. 

“He wrote of ie frat to Cousin Joba, ic the letter of 
July 7th. ‘By next Spriog T hope to be in England. 1 
‘hall be sorry to leave Australia, but Tam ansions to 
{st home for several asana. I wis to decide what to 
do with myrelf—a question on which I have not 

ite mrs 7 
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‘Ritherto bad any strong opinions, though I think I be- 
in to nee my way a little mare clearly now. Thad once 
ome ides of entering the Church, but I begin to see 
auow that for several reasons I must definitely abandon 
‘that idea; not without regret. But I find my views ir- 
reconcilable with 8 position in the Church, aotwith- 
sanding the liberty of prophesying. If I ever did yet 
‘there { suppose my place would be among thons whom 
‘you are pleased to cai the “Nothingarians.” 

‘My religious views have during the axt three years 
‘bee very unsettled and my task hus been to being 
‘chem inta hacmoay. Reading and thinking constancly. 
to this end, I believe I have now finally left all doubt 
behind. The writers whose works have influenced me 
mout are perhaps Carlyle, Goethe, Herbert a 
Tames Hinton, From purely religions weitere J never 
‘got uch assistance, We must all seek the life most in 
accordance with our spiritual idiovyncrasies, I cannot 
Imagine enyoels taking a step like chat which you have 
receatly takeo, but at the same time I think Teta to 
tome extant understand and sympathise with it. My 
own ides of spiritual life ia rather that of life for others, 
the altruatc life, 

"Tam glad we take a reciprocal interest in each other, 
‘though, aa you aay, the personal knowledge on both 
tides is small, At any rate, the people who turn their 
Yack on the world acd those who can never see uzy- 
‘thing as the work says they should wee it, ought to 
bave something in common, and if there is any common 
round between os, I shall be very pleased.’ 

‘Two weeks later Henry wrote in hs dary: ‘And vo I 
am converted,’ with a brie! explanation that hia new 
‘mental stute was immediately preceded by the reading 
‘of Flinton's Life ia Natere and Spencer's Stedy of So 
ciology slog with the refections aroused by the cler- 
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gyman'scoming ktter.* “But, be coachuded decisively, 
‘Se would be absard to ary that these three things pro- 
duced a spiritual revolution,” Thia plece of wlf-anal- 
‘Yala weeans to bave been due in part to Edith Simcoa’s 
‘Notura} Lav fom which he had borrowed the phrave 
‘epiricaal revoutioa,’ as yynoayrous with conversion. 
‘That book contains 89 excelleat discosion of the phe- 
‘nomesan of peychological conversion, polating oat 
clearly that it weed cot have any theological reference. 
Up tm this time Hecry thought that conversion in- 
‘valved @ new eet of intelectual convictions, but be 
earned from Mise Simonx that it was more a matter of 
‘the rearrangement of old feelings and belief, ‘with the 
eupreme result that the universe fs apprehended 10 
Jooger us hostile, but as kiendly.” This definition cor. 
seepoaded perlectly with his own recent attaicment of 
‘rnotioual harwory, without the addition of any dog- 


mas. 
‘As his new enthusinem increased with the approach 
of apring, he wrote « violent, exuberant sonnet in 
bBlanic verve: 

“1m gmc T think that we are vary feck 

‘Aad Wed aad daa, tte, thaw sold ve 

‘Wika the lars fade wok with set epee 

‘Aad cesedop ry comeracting, ach of um, 

‘Deveud Bi ps 9 poor eliarae weed 

‘Wich i aot, ming 2 ad beacon nat 

‘Seunds vet beyond a areeaeay,ovallon 

‘Royo all ve, bet won erat fal ngs, 

Ua dn pt wel hat 

OGet! OGedl 

‘Too Ligh, Thos Love, Thee Lavelle, The a 

‘Th joy, te joy, bores on the robbing waves, 
Sa he et wees of da ete Seem ead Ogre 
laa ar nor sond, nel to-dny Sip ant renee Sg a 
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(OF Thar To ioe carselves to ad gure 
1a ena of en ergy cf at ol” 


In the diary of September tut, the ooaversioa was 
simply meaticued as baviog occurred some months be- 
fore. The eame entry recorded what might be consid- 
‘ered another conversion, his sudden decision to atudly 
medicine, a the result of reading The Lafeand Letirs of 
James Findon, edited by Ellice Hoping. Hintoa bad. 
begun hia medict] training as an outlet for excemive 
‘menial activity. His more fertile idean came to birth 
during a period of comparative solitude ia Jeassica and, 
hhe always considered his professional duties Jeet im- 
‘portant than hia philosophic investigations. Contin 
ally religious, he waa continually trying to aneimilate 
the many aspects of modern sclence. In expreating hin 
Intense social covecioumese he was often tortured by hie 
“Feeling of isolation and nnlikenese to others.’ With a 
Ikeeo. sense of facing 9 any of the nme pervonal 
‘problems, young Ellis decided to follow in Hinton's 
footatepa. He did not plan to practice medicine, bt 
‘thought it the best possible foundation for his future 
‘work in ex and to whatever eloe he should devote him- 
walle 

On the 4th of October, 1878, be started a new series 
of ralscellaneous noten, dealing with Swinburne, Life, 
‘Genius, Goethe, Heine, Hoses, Sin, God and other re- 
Inted topics. In reistion to Swinburne, Elis remarked 
‘that “Only 0 very strong root of poetry ean flourish i 
other than theistic or pantheistic eall. Generally an 
Active utheiem implies 2 aballow exnotional capacity.’ 
Sposa Foot i bis lt yar st Crea, made ig 
es sey ee ws a a te eo ot 

Sai a ey Na eo 

‘atts Big wd by ret eh ry Kay Ps wd 
Fike oa chine eget, 
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‘With the same paint of view Riis wrote oc Christman 
Day, 1914: "People without religion are alwaye danger- 
‘ous, For uose can kaow, and least of all themselves, 
‘what volcanic eruptions are being subconaciounly pee. 
‘pared i theic bearts, nor wbat tereble superstitions 
‘they may some day ferociously charopion. It haa been 
‘oo often seen.’ * 

On the 6th of October, 1872, the eight of a rosebud 





ollusc, and beasts, and roan, that we call 
Life — what init but the working out of auxden yearo- 
‘ng at the heart of Nature to becocie wel-consclova? 
‘And this great nea of life, the bosom of our mother Na- 
‘ture, sending out ripples of loveliness all around ia the 
‘wantoanes of bec joyous hearts; and etill never forget- 
ting that yearning hidden beseach — are cot we borne 
upon its foremoet waves? And el this tife of man thet 
‘we call eo unnatural, the law of which isocrow, sorrow 
forever clasping a wecret joy ia ita midmost beart, what 
{nit but oar Mother slowly, painfally sbowing to us all 
the beauty and glory of ber — we wayward children? 
So that the ovetiness I see a not the gleam of my wa 
eyen:itis indeed thine, O Mother. Tay unkmowingnese 
ingreater than our knowing, and of all life, moet of all 
the higher life, ia the only law sorrow;on that condition 
‘lone any life or joy oe knowing powible. And thal i 
‘not ia the end with lite be well?* 
Fioally, oa the lat day of October, 1878, Elis em- 
1 Sefpotins wd Commi, 
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phasind explicitly his great debt to Hintoo, ‘I took 
‘upoa Hinton os one of the most original Sgures of thie 
century. His great csi is that he io at the eanse time 
‘tvcientic and a religious thinker — and that ina very 
rare combination ladeed. He does cot strive to weld 
‘together these two elements of science aod religion, 
nor docs be merely strive ta show, ax moet people ae 
contented to do, that there ia in reality so conilict be- 
‘been them. f¢ is pecollar to hie thinking that itis 
spisitual because it is scien ‘has ford reliplon 
through sclenoe. The way in which he reconciles the 
“‘moral reason" ae he calle it, with the intellect f, 1 
‘think, the only possible solution of the problesa in the 
‘present atate of thought. Asi undersea it, iis some- 
thing like this. The only world positively known to the 
Greeks wan the sensible world, the work! revealed bry 
their vensea, They also felt that there was @ world of 
lotalect, an intelligible work!. But they never found 
‘out that the intellgible world bad any connection with 
the sentible world, and the best mec. arcang them, Py- 
thagoras, Heracliton, Partenides ete, dreamed of it at 
far away, and Jet their imaginations rua riot among 
coamogonioal fancies. 1ewas thin that induced Socrates 
to confine himgelf to the study of ethion as the oaly 
Soowledge attainable by man. Butall this tive the bu- 
‘man mind wasbeing traiced, trained upoo Nature, with 
‘what glorious results io art we know: trained in ao- 
ccuracy by the growth of the scleace of mathematics. 
‘Thi process was coutisued through the Micidle Ages 
{tn chose disputes of Scholasticlem which neem to 1s 0a 
‘lew; aad, bye and bye, Copernicus, the rst Buco, 
Giordano Brano, arose to show bow, in reality, the ix 
tellgible wocid was founded oa the sensbie word, ia- 
stead of being a far-away aientific worl sor, a0 we my, 
‘tointroduce the inductive method. Now, says Hintoo, 
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Jet un apply this to the relation between the lateltigitle 
oF latelectual worid and the epleicual or reora world, 
itherto we have beea doing with the mpizienel world 
precisely what the Grecks did wich the intellect, imag- 
ining it us something far away aod having no founds: 
ton on the intelectual workd at all. But all this time 
‘tha moral reason has been trained; trained by the posta 
since Shalzspeare, and by the great modern achool of 
‘munic, just ax with the Greek anvd Schoolmen the ic- 
‘lect was being trained. This isa very imperfect ut- 
‘expt to suggest rather than to expreas thin iden in a, 
few words. Hinton net merely gladly accepts all the 
conclusions of modern science, but it ie because be ac- 
‘cepts them that he is able t0 sce bow the epiritual 
‘world has, and couse bave, ite only real basis on the 
‘world of science or intellect; and perbaps no one who io 
‘ot well acquateted with the resulta of modara science. 
‘an understand what hanmocy and glocy are thrown 
fon the universe and on the bumsm conscioumean by 
thle couception of Hinton's. For my part it hae iatro- 
duced a new eleraect into my whole way of regarding: 
‘thlogs, and though 1 am quite unable to accept many 
of Hinton’s favourite eso, in any ways his thoughts 
hhave been of incalculable nervice to me." 

{in 1884, Elis put into poetic farm the main phases of 
hin religious history, which he was able to view some- 
‘what objectively by that time. 

[THE WAY OF THE BLESSED LIFE 
Wat of te wad tha Co be mae ae me 
‘Le God und Heaven sip the abana es, 
‘ad eh, at bo nig nde id, 
‘a ee i ary tn a, 


‘Aad kaw 30 pclae part wan bs $9 ke, 
‘nd dra cp of cme aly — 
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Wns shine for hme shen sl Benetoth we?” 
‘Soni Lie ey gomtmsecga pak. 


‘Doss Thou wit’ (the whe bead a ce): 
0 Ua Taos sad me oe Tay acer en, 
‘Aad ceed my hope ln gene: bope of Thee, 
‘Aad arn fr te arch weet win 

1 only ow I kw whare song taste 

‘Nod cy ix ey ts mo mid” 


‘Aoi Lv wh or alter macy da, 
allng tes dnp to dua, ever tet 
‘Taw md cng an wey Cy 
‘Along the wid ernes eaaachaly way 
‘Tatow at lat one hea ezoeg wor 10 
“hod mae with, fae ra ery wont 
‘Aad theo Live sion wal we ar pub ast 
‘Tiremout ey tang wink wa lad waar 


"Leal thom bank ee yar ho woul dtoy, 
‘Wi ara hat sagem each grat Treth oe, 
Yet found arse, Ll ny & ry brat 

My pet was Uke owe bee's et canewa But, 
Not tag in ent bappy ovat war, 
‘Aad Truth Worm wh No dad Vm Jon? 


0 ie, 0 Trt, 0 foy.O aew-onad wiags 
(Ot adoes, wheroa now Taugh ad eat, 
Puming Hope t beighs comers befor! 

nog the #7 yw Sata ed sage 

‘Foe wonder Oe ets the youre earth brags, 
“And Lent Dea sal Sr hr a0 re, 
or altar Seow came to bard re 

(Chad sega he from Ge ear of og 


‘Le, Tam be that wat beloetine based 
“Through hao deepe wre oxy deuth bel dog, 
‘Rad cay sry tae char 29. 
Hmesterch Coal gh, © Ue with The, 
‘And trong sy bear ape nt ving rag. 
‘Wiese rues are re Moat of th wet 
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‘Twenty-cight years after theae sonnets, when the 


published in Tha Alandic Monthly in June, 1913, waa 
‘embodied in The Dance of Life (1993) 9 "The Art of 
Religion.” Ita there that he gives the longest account 
of the conversion. After aicetching briefly the utepe of 
‘ble disllason up to the middle of hia nineteeuth year 
hhe continues: ‘I was still interested in religious acd 
iecphic ontomn and It wo choca het at hls 


Evideatly by this time my mind bad reached a wtage 
of eaturated ealution whick ceeded but the sbock ofthe 
fight contact to recrystalie i forms that were & reve- 
tation to me, Here evidently the right contact was ap- 
plied, Hinton in this boois showed himeelf a acientiic 


it wae vital, with all the glow snd warmth and beauty 
of life; it was, therefore, something which not only the 
intellect might accept, bat the beart might cing to, 
‘The bearing of this conception oa my state of mind ia 
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obvious. It acted with che swifmeas of an electric con- 
‘tact; the dull sching tension was removed; the tro op- 
‘posing piyehie tendencies were fused in dalicious bar 
mocy, wad my whole attitude towarde tha universe 
‘ys changed. Tt was ac longer an attitude of bowtlity 
sand dread, but of coofideace and love. My well wasene 
swith the Not-Seif, ny will one with the universal will, 
Treemed to walkin light; my feet acarcely touched the 
‘ground; { had entered a new work. 

"The eflect of that swift revolution wan permanent, 
At Gre there was a momest or two of wavering, and 
‘hen the primary exaltation subeded into an ottitude 
of calm serenity towards all thone questions that had 
‘once seemed oo torturing. In reyard to all theee moat 
tern T bad become permonestly vatisfied and ut ret, 
yet ubsolutely unfettered sed free. T wae not troubled 
‘about the origin of the “soul” or about ita destiny; I 
‘wan entirely prepared to accept any analysis of the 
“gal” which might commend itself as reasonable, 
[Neither was I troubled about the existence of aay st 
serior being or beings, and I was ready to see that all 
the words and forma by which men try to picture spir- 
{tal realities are mere metaphors and l:aages of xa in- 
ward experience, Thote was not a singin lame in my 
‘eligious creed because I beld 20 creed, I hed found 
‘that dogmas were tot, aa I had once imagined, true, 
sot, as T had afterwards exposed, false— but the 


‘all of what seemed to be Truth, and now I wae repaid 
‘a thoussnd-fold. Hesceforth I could face life with coo. 
dence and joy, for my heart waa at one with the world, 
sand whatever might prove to be ia barmoay with the 
‘world could not be out of harmony with me,’ 

1 fhe Dene of ia yh 
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‘The next important reference to this episode cocunt 
in Eli's preface to hia wife's critical etody of Hinton, 
completed in August, 1916. "It wo beppeced thet, as a 
‘Yous, afew years ulcer Hintoa’s death, I chanced to 
read Life kn Naser, and the view ofthe natural world 
there presented, a9 at once eccatiicay explicable 
mechaniam and 2 satisfyingly beautiful vieln, greatly 
faked me in obtaining a harmonious canceptian of life 
aad the Universe” 

‘And ow, the last delicate variation of a Wfeloug 
theme, written on the 6th of May, 1918. ‘Yeaterday, 
Dere in Londoo, the sky was dark, The rain dropped 
continuously, one's pit was diamal. Today the air 
‘nao bees washed clean, the sky ie bright, the trace 
burt into freah green. Here as [sit in the Od Garden, 
the flowers flaah with warm radiance beneath the wun, 
and T bear the deepest wisdom of the world elowiy, 
aletly, melodiously voleed in the throat of the black: 
‘ind. T understand. I ae the World as Beauty. 

“To wee the Worl! as Reanty is che whole End of 
Living. T eaamot say it i the alm of tring. Because 
the greatest ends are never the reenlt of airing: they 
are infince and cur alma can only be finite, We can 
‘ever go beyond the daty of Seu, the Son of Kish, who 
‘weet forth to seek bia father’s asses and found a iing- 
cdots, Ht ls only o that the Kicgdoot of Beauty is won, 
‘There ia that element of truth in the contention of 
Bergson, no intellectual steiving will bring us to the 
bart of things, we can only lay ourselves opea to the 
influences of the world, and the ving intuition will be 
born in its own due time. 

“Beauty inthe end of tving, not Truth. Whea 1 was 
© youth, by painful etrugaie, by deliberate courage, by 
intellectual effort, I won my way to what seemed to be 
Truth. Tewasnot the end offiving. le brought me no 
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oy. Rather, it brought despair: the univerve seemed 
‘empty and ugly. Yet in seeking the Anses of Truth I 
‘had been following the right road. 

"One day, by no conacions effort of my own, bry some 


attain it, bat, ino far aa we attain, the end of living ia 
reached and the cup of joy rane over, 
80 know at ach a momeo: ai toy, 








is dendlop after 1878. 15 this means condemnation, 
tbe i willing to confess his guilt. By nineteen his ife- 
‘work waa chogan, hia habics of thought established and 
bis attitude toward the universe finally crystallized. 
Since then be has not enffered from the ianee confict 
‘which nalve materialism has sown through moder 
‘thought; Hinton cured him of the disease for which the 
‘Tefremom and Comma, T, 199-1. 
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‘present generation treated by Whitehead, 
Dewey aoe other distinguished pBysicians, He has not 
‘written melodramatic easays about a crue, ugly Ne- 
‘tare, He bas not vileatly opposed science to myati- 
‘Gam nor thought to feeling. For a full ball cencury 
Ieee deen a gracicus anomaly in # sulky world. 
‘Cama we shed light oo Elis's conversion beyond giv= 
ing it another name? — be pamed through a crials, be 
attained integration, he found kimac!, We understand 
‘tae muuch or as little an we understand a fundamental 
change of taste. ‘Io the last analysis iti itself a change 
of taste — the mout momentous one that ever occure 
‘in human experience.'* This change of taste bas ust- 
ally been interpreted from two radically opposite 
standpoints: (1) Te blemed peraoa is instantly made 
‘over by the introduction af aew and foreign elements; 
‘through 2 wonderful ihumination he suddenly becomes 
‘aware of nome divine truth to which be bas been pre- 
‘viously blind. (2) The miserable weediog conmits 
‘iritual exidide by ceasing to battle a hostile world; 
‘conversion fo the last compeneatory gesture of disi- 
usioned and exhansted natures, Both of these views 
are a triBe t00 common esd too complete to be quite 
convincing. Conversion need mot be considered a 
taleacle or  surteader. tt happens to any one who 
Achieves a degree of internal harmony. Tt need have 
1a geference to eceieslastical dogmas. The change in 
foci may be ia the direction of atheiscn, science, art 
and wocial reform, as well as of God. ‘The teat Bea in 
the new anity ecd confidence displayed by the indi- 
‘vidual. Coaversion ia thla sense in most comcion to 
‘the later years of adolescence and represents Jeea 
[Prosectiva regression to childhood than the nal 
ing off of childish thiogn” la primitive communities 
+1. Pett The Big msec, 

















‘was merely the mgeon’s touch, that the change had 
MaDe de 
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itu source in me und act in the book. I never looked 
into the book again; I cannot tell where or how my 
‘copy of It disappeared; for all thet I know, having ac- 
complished ita mimion, it was drawn up again to Hea- 
vven in @ abest."* 

Bat it ia important not to underestimate the mur 
‘geon's touch (sdmitting the crudity of the analogy), 
{for without that iafiuence the arm or Jaw might have 
‘become serioualy deformed if life were not eacrifced. 
‘And 0o in the case of Ellis, he was certainly the seat 
‘of the change, but aot actually the vource, Contact, 
‘with Hintoa's book leaves most people utterly un- 
touched, It was precisely what Ellis needed and coa- 


ing. Bicischowald tells us that Goethe ‘was a Spinoziet 
leven before he knew asything about Spinosa.’ Would 
lhe have ever clearly apprehended his own difficulties 
‘without the illumination of the Zikicr? The very in- 
carnation of Shure wed Drang, violent, chaotic, ruthleos, 
elf demtroctive, a long and cesplendent career waa not 
funsured to Goethe, and hia most optimintic friends 
could have bardly looked forward to it. But then he 
{felt the eurgeou's touch! 
‘The crisis of Joha Senart Mills well known. Nearly 
twenty years of unrelieved education and nacromly in 
tellectual application, a frozen emotional existence — 
and suddenly a period of overwhelming dejection, 
‘which brought him to the verge of suicide. Then 
1 Tas Danes of Lf, a0. 
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‘Wordsworth’s postry melted the coldoess away and ac- 
(quaiated him wich “the very culture of the feelinga* 
which be sought, thereby bringing into existence a 
developed character ic the place of an erudite machine. 
‘Sonne years later there wasa young stuient wt the Unl- 
versity of Leipzig by the name of Friedrich Nietzache, 
looely, rebellious, melancholy. Wandering through an 
‘ld curiosity shop one day, be came upon The World as 
Wa and Tdea by Schopeahauer, and purchasing it sud 
dently, coatrary to the habit that ecocomy made neces- 
sary, cushed away to read, Tt coafirzed his lonslinem, 
‘bis fear of the berd’s contamicatioa, biv tragic oense of 
‘fe, bis austere and pasaiomate Eonesty. Specific ideas 
‘of Schopenhauer did not attract him wo auch as the 
otal attitude of the mas. Later be took great pains to 
‘denounce the pesaimiam and quietism of Schopenhauer, 
tres eppodg tat Teper weet Scope 
fre sesre th seit heme 

‘but through him I was able to uaderstusd myself alone, 
tle bch; thas la why T fal oo apy Sede to 


‘This question of influence ia exneediingly delicate and 
exceedingly obscure. One may want to beliove that 
‘vigorous geninn will fulél itself completely under any 
circumstances, but the many possible channels of de- 
‘velopment are by uo meana the same, and many of 
them are certain to be blind alleys. Probably many a 
man is born to blush unasen becatse be fata to read bia 
Spinoza or hia Schopenhauer at the right tine, while 
‘another attains the beights because his potential energy 
happess to be released by favorable contacts. As 
Freud would say, che accidents of our circumstances 
‘are just as crucial as the fatalities of our constitution. 
‘The world which owes 00 much to Havelock Ellis owes 
‘2 great deal tm James Histoo. 

1 Foes Porn Niche: he Yom Mies, 204 
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Aside from the conversion, the whale stay in Aus- 
tralia was javaluable to Ell. Te gave him a wider 
Dorizon, releasing him from that provincial narrowoear 
which a single act of Calicways saually 
‘taught him the value of | licity, that ‘sincere and 
‘aural aseticam' which iindiferent to ao much that 
the woeldeallaclvilization. It deepened his esarve and 
strengthened his capacity for independence. ‘Every- 
one," wrote Ellis sonse years later, ‘for some brief pe- 
Hod in early life, should be thrown on bis own resources: 
in the aolituden of Nature, to eater (nto harmoniou 
‘elation with himuelf, and to realize the fll wpe of 
seltreliaace. For the maa or woman to whom thin ex- 
perience has never been given, the work! must hold 
many needless mysteries acd not @ few needless raie- 
‘esis.’ * After those forty months in the bush, Ellis wae 
‘teady to retura to England, with his ego his own, the 
dauntlem {ree lance whose integrity cannot be violated. 
Has of those who are born aot tobe lovely, t would 
seem, but to be sotitary. They are the sublime egotists 
who act couragroaaly and give themselves prodigally, 
‘but retain one jewel unrevesied. Out of the inevitable 
lonelinem of ran they mouk! the auperman's self: 
dependence, 

‘Tt wus in March, 1885, that Ellis wrote the sonnet, 
‘loolatin,' which be tas significantly placed at the be- 
planing of the recent volume: 

“om th eaeven rund rat lamas pag 
"Todi fr nigh. At vp ore oes. 
“The ce-eolnddalogue i hs or nouns 
“Taough toe ves fe Sat eg, 
[Nocaawn tir rent ewe of ene Bg 
‘Blow the ler, co tans wore ey scoun 
‘Wal lene postin oy wl tar 
eve spec team ye me a 
Ti Bas Soom 
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‘Nave 1 asad, 12d Sere forever reine 
"Tie cones wbnce rae ceo nce ar 
owed casted pol to Ge Carrick 
‘Tie lde the westzr dor, wth fering, 
‘No weyers wel my nas omy a6 
‘Alon apart wae eel the we! 

‘The authoe of this soanet las declared that "be has 
never dove an unselfish thing in bis life.'* Yet it has 
been along life of amazing geserceity, both private and 
‘pubic, He haa lived abstexaiously fu ordec to Gnieh bis 
tanremunerative wockes. He is never too busy to do a 
ness for « friend or even remote acquaintance. 
‘This altruistic conduct of a Nictzachean peroocality Se 
also to be explained in part by chone Australian yearn, 
‘They protected hhim from. social disilnion and mode 
‘miaanthropy impossible. One who is exabittered early 
in not easly tolerant. Solitude bad prepared him for 
society. 

“Tela an error to suppose that Solitude lends away 
from Humanity. On the contrary it is Nature who 
tings us near to Mao, ber spoilt and darling child. 
‘The eoemées of their fellows are bred, aot in deserts, 
tut tn cities, where human creatures fester together 
in heaps, The lovers of their fellows come out of soi- 
‘tide, lie thoee hermita of the Thebaid, who fled far 
from cities who crucified the feab, who seemed to hang 
to the world by 20 mare thaa a thread, and yet were 
fofinite fa thei compassion, and thought 00 nacrifce 
too great for # Human Being. 

‘Jeis knows to many thet we need SaBtude to find 
‘ourselves. Perbape tis not so well knowa that we need 
Solitude to find oar fellows. Even the Saviour is de- 
scribed as reaching Mackind through the Wilderneas! 

on ao ia: Seria Ba 

2S iapreies aid Commun, Lose 
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‘Aguin it must be emphasized, Eis Js peicnarily o 


tunable to take a cheap and eagy refuge ia the immedi- 
tte, the local, the purely personal. To ordinary people 

strange plgcic who malrs thew alittle uncom: 
{ertable, however much they may admire him. Alone, 
‘apart, be mands until the end. 





fe wan eager to 
Seve tore eo only posal. “As the ship cut 
rwiftly through the great blue foam-edged waves his 
thoughts were pressing lato the furure, reaching for- 
‘ward to the time when, ashe could not know, he would 
Joak back to the days that were past as to the sweetest 
‘things that life could give, when be woud thirst for the 
rtrange solitades that the black maa has left and the 
‘white man has aot yet tele for his own, and where the 
saystery of the early world is sil alive, far the great 
silvery gums bursting out of their tattered garments of 
bark, for the tremulous fragrant gokd of the drooping, 


: 
i 





ALI. Wea: Rl ee Bag, 16. 
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CHAPTER VI 
JAMES HINTON'S MANUSCRIPTS 


Om an afternoon in Apeil,x879, Mrs. Elie was eitting 
with her four daughters in the drawing-rooml the nw 
place at Anerley, mear the Crystal Palace. Thay were 
all nervously expectant. There was w knock at the 
froat door. Meu. Eilis answered. She returned with a 
‘tall, earnest-looking young man, rather colonial in 
general appearance, with a scraggly, yellow beard anda 
large, brown ulster. He kissed every one in the room 
and thea nodding toward fiteen-year-okd Laue te 
‘marked, ‘T am aure T have no idea who that young 
‘women a’ She was a mere ctild whea be left and 
evidently exceedingly mischievous, for occasioaally 
‘Mrs, Ellis would write to Henry of her dificalty in 
‘controling Lowe: to which be once replied, "Do aot 
‘worry about Louie, mother. What appear to be vicet 
‘sow will probably be virtues wien she grows up.’ Sho 
‘became his moet ictimate companion io the family, 
‘proving her devotion in the next few years by copying 
hundreds of pages into his Commocplace Books, aad 
to the present time she i the sister he woes moet Ire 
‘quently, 

‘The young exile was soon thoroughly at home. The 
simple life in the wilderness bas ite drawbacks, however 
much one may condemn some aspects of civilization, 
‘ar after 0 long an abvence the affectionate attention 
of four sisters and a lonely mother was very agrecable. 
‘The admired centre of that circle through the vext nine 
‘years, be might have been fatally softened, but he ot 
‘caped the insidious peril by complete immersion in a 
‘aaelatrom of bewildering activitics. 
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A lew weeks after returning he wrote the following 
soanet: 
‘Ager: froma ea T ove eg the Seis 
‘Wil 2 weld wher uo thing eyo eas, 
allied with shows, fod my beat with reams, 
Teooght ot al the joys Unt Nata yids, 
‘Soet eis and sounds and odour’ Caw baw 
"The cain of opi wea, a tle above, 
Fede that fal eng exytre of yon hve 
Inwhich ou es ace bore 


Bet wow Tisow 
‘That Limo toch f ama por ad 
lata diva: yet tax Dem, more od 
‘he wort of wen aed woes. Sot mgt 
Ton lng ey aaa 90th aps 
1 polete Ge wed wi oy al ewe 
‘Aol hee oon yap Seda i pe, 

Elis ia now arcazed to cecal how much was crowded 
into thas decade between 1879 and 188, He taught 
{oc nearly u year at Cuifford House College School, at 
‘Smithwick, near Birmingham, io order to secare funds 
for bis medical course, which boas in the fal of 1880 
and extended, intermittently, to 188. He toole an 
active part in social moveuents, read evormously, 
‘wrote a number of articles and hia fret two book, 
edited several other volumes, went often to theatres, 
‘museums, concerts, and picture galleries, ade many 
friendship god catied oa a large correspondence. Tt 
jn nnceoacy to treat aeporntely diverse interests run 
ting more oc lesa parallel in his le during this pesiod, 
and heace the racer must bear ia mind that the next 
tee and » half chapters overlap constently in dime. 

‘Av a resale af his recent conversion be Begen in 1879 
hin fit original book, a study in the peychology of 
seligion, In preparation he drew ap a questionnaire on 
coaverica, aloog the lines of those ured more than « 
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decade tater by Starbuck and other American investl- 
igatarn. Of the book itnelf he completed ouly the pre- 
face and a very rough dreft of chapter one. 
PREFACE 

"The aim of thia ite bookia to indicate briefly what 
‘the place end fanction of religios are in the world to- 
day. We ove around us 2 great deal of religion god a 
(reat deal of tall about religion; there are those wbome 
‘doration ia given to a Great Person; there are thowe 
‘who tall ua that religion lee in social duty — that re- 
Tigloa ia mocaticy aged! with emotion; that religian ia 
‘admiration; thee fay, those who sy that religion fe 
‘henceforth rendered unnecessary. Tt is possible to re- 
cage that while each of those views partaloes largely 
of truth, they are at the same time langely admixed 
with erroc. Such Inaccurate and marely partial aser- 
tions cansot command the adbesoo of thane of us who, 
‘hile we can no longer give our assent to the old super- 
natural basis of religion, thick eloo that religion is 
‘bound up with all chat is coblest in a man's relation to 
‘the word. Our greatest scientist is aid to have re- 
marked that for bis own part he couk! cot vee that 
‘when we had sclance and the domestic afections we 
loa wanted poetry and religion. No man is bound 
‘Yo bea poet. But there are some for whom the lon of 
religion means the low of all that jo fnese to their 
emotional life, who will always sacrifice religion at the 
call of truth bat who can sever forget all that that 
sacrifice implica, Te i far these that I bave written.* 

‘Deliaing retigioe broadly ao ‘a Bie that is lived in the 
foul, 20 a process of deliverance,” Elis diacuned in 
Chapter I the nature of ‘the intellectual deliverance’ 
cr ‘regeneration,’ manifested particularly by the 
(treater men of eclence, with their camparstive freedom 
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from prejudice and unsual wilingoom to sof. It 3 
oly im amociation with the intellechza! deliveranos 
‘that the modere mind cam be healthily religious. But 
‘the details of his argument Ells did ot elaborate, for 
Jue pt the book: oo religion aside, saying to hi 
Ihe would coraplete it in ofd age, becuse It seemed to 
Don that the problem of religion would always be freab, 
while there were other problems more prestingly in 
‘eed of speedy investigation.* Hiad he coatiaued with 
‘the original project it seems quite likely that be would 
have achleved la religious paychology the samme high 
‘rank that be ae bees gives iz vex paychology, on hi 
finished work would have been aa important anticipa 
ton of James's cpoch-caking Varites of Religious Ba 
derience. To later yeary Elis did returp to his early 
‘theme and wrote The Dance of Life, one of the most 
atinely consoling books of the generation. 

‘in Australia be kad often recalled the wonderful 
Saint Catberine and bis other favecite pictures in the 
National Gallery, but oa goiog beck to see them ‘the 
Gory of Rubens mddenly broke on his vision’ and he 
could ‘never lock again with the seme eyen on Ri- 
phacl.”* This was 2 landmark io his intelectual hla 
tory, for cow be was able to appreciate the techoical 
mastery in pictures of fat ladies which bad previously 
repelled hen. Now ke was able to see beyond the plo- 
‘torial function of art to ‘the art in painting.’ personi- 
fed by 2 Rubens who could subdue almost any aubject- 
matter to his ends. From this time, che Royal Acad- 
‘emy, that palace of ‘are a» Tlustration,” became for 
Ellis a chamber of horrocs, and be avoided entering i. 
‘His ficvt article, published is The Pen, August 7, 1880, 
‘yas a wellinformed review of C. W. Kett's Book on 
Rubens, which be condemned for describing the euan 

NCL Tis Dames Ufa ana, * pun nd Comment 28 
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‘and the diplomat to the neglect of the artist. “A year 
trip with 


i 
iq 
.? 
i 
B 
f 
r 
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‘covered in 1880 and has exalted ever since. He found 
‘that Whitman hed ‘all the masculine breadth ond 
‘Power, the full syrapathy, the aboanding healthfuineas 
that Heine wanted,’ and almost bridged the vast chaam 
bbetwoea the ideal world and the real. These imprea- 
dons he put into an earty exmay, “The Two Workds,” 
‘with the qualification that Whitman seemed to lack 
‘numor and failed ‘to note the discords which are pat- 
able to amelisr men.’ Ta May, 1884, Ellis spoke of 
‘Whitrum ia a letter to Ove Schreiner: *Hin “Leaves 
cof Geam” reveals, I think, the greatest beart (that haw 
= Tach Landon oma of July 2 19, hore at wt na Babes, 
‘iy Chote Mer, ore od 
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found expresion) now oa earth. .... Whitman is out- 
side us— beyond and ebove us, and reveals what we 
should wever have known if he lsdn't told ws." 

‘Yet it waa not Leases of Grass which aboarbed 
attention ot thia tima so much as the author of Ze 
Notwre, Returaiug from Australia with high reverence 
for Hinton, he wrote a letter of inguiry to Ellice Hop- 
‘Lins, editoe of the Life and Letiers of Tomes Hinton, who 
sent it on to Mra. Hintoa; the latter replied and soon 
hhe was on friendly terme with the whole Hinton 
fasoily, includlag the remarkable Caroling Haddoc, 
‘Mra. Hinton’s ster. They were all charmed with this 





hp saw a great cure for the prevailing evils. 

‘Many of Hintoo's later pageo read Uke coancioun 
elaborations on Blake's Proverbs of Hel. “A chastity 
intained by fear is as unchaste ox harlotry, 
of anatomical chastity;.a feeling as if same phy- 
‘xcal relations of things were in themselves pure 
‘and others impure, which seerse to me the most in- 
tense and profound of afl posible impurities’ * ‘The 
Tn Lowa 198, 
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physica] correat might be dammed up, but it wou be 
all there, and the chance of ts true removal infinitely 
for off. And what a sight were a world 10 poised be- 
‘ween impure desire aad fear. When we had it what 
could we wish done with it but that as so0c as possible, 
should cease, and no looger umlesly defile the face 
of Nature” “This makew me fed afresh that parity 
‘aust come, not from any thoughe or effort, or anything 
‘we can do about the sexaal pamion itself, but from 
banishing it from thought, leting it sink down into « 
mere instrument, aa it is, of buman life; not thinking 
‘of it at all but only of ita uses. That in the true purity 
‘and it must come.' ‘lait cot a blessing that the false 
purity does not and cancot exist alone; that with it 
‘there it — and oust go on to be — mere unrestrained 
Inst and beatality? If i¢ were otherwise we might be 
cenulaved by it forever and never koow that it meant 
oul 

“Init not reasonable to propose purity to make things 
free? It restores Nature to her course, and, above all, 
love toits freedom, Tbe love between maa and woman 
hha» this exquisite magi in it: ts freedom means purity, 
‘ecaune it wants and needs a! things fcee, and cannot 
bbe free without being pore. That love is effted with 
this bby virtue of its union with the body. 
(Vircoe ia an impure person's mouth means oppodng, 
Nature) There is ¢ muddle here and I propose parity, 
‘by virtue ofits power of making things free, to bea it, 
‘to deliver from false toads, (of course counted s- 
ed.) This power of purity we bave not recognized 
or ued’* 

‘Such arguments, Lowever, may ot eliminate the 
‘tne honored suspicion that senual experience ia simply 
‘the lowest form of selieh and degrading pleasre, 

\TheLow Boab Sib a. 
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rightly to be indulged in oaly for procteative purposes. 
‘This la ementially the view of traditional Christianity, 
Catholic as well as Protestant, ic wpite of certain 
tolerant gestnres. Il pleanure really tends to draw ua 
from devotion 16 God and make ux forget our duty 
‘toward our fellows. To this ancient doctrine Hinton 
Inad his own peculiarly modern reply: “Man is can- 
<demuned to pleagure; but that does cot mean to wefiah- 
teas. It meana the very contrary: that be murt be 
‘ree. Let hie look at those pleasures whlch are service 
and tale them'* "We cannot fght selfishness in that 
eoctracted space which is given by porting away 
pleesore. Attack it and ste... How intensely the 
feeling ‘a in us that selfishness reans doing what is 
plecoant is well betrayed by the exprowsion 90 cone 
stantly used (even in joie sometimes) about selish- 
‘sem an abowo ia thowe hove Life ia given to what they 
most Tke!* ‘Service conslets in doing pleusmnt 


things. 

"Pleasure is become identical with goodness. How 
it simplifies life to have no question to ask but what is 
‘wanted! One question instead of at last two: at once 
of what ia wanted and of what we rosy do; demanding 
mich a belancing of contradictions, that it ie no 
‘wonder it revolves itsef into fed and eigid rales which, 
are embodied mischief and cruelty — alike fn the obey- 
ing and the breaking.'* ‘This is the proclamation: 
Good bas nothing to do with putting away pleasure, 
Conse a, therefore, you plearare-ed people, and claim 
goodness as your reward. if there fs any reese in & 
‘moa for his putting away pleanure in order to be good, 
Jet him repent. Let bin cepent end become a new 
‘resture:! 

ee ee od 

co sone es 











art; nay, ia it not the art? Whenever it exist in an. 
eminent and isborn way itis called genius; that i, the 
art of indulging pasion; af knowing or discovering 
Impolse. Lioease Ja not indulgence of passion; it is 
restraint!* "What I see is scply dynamic relations, 
a bumen Ue. But this is ecing it all as poetry; it fa 
poetry. Then ts all poetry — that is truly poetry — 
‘the sume thing ementially, little as it may look Hike it: 
the perception, or feeting, rather, of the dynamic re- 
Tntiona. (It ia thin alone that makes diverse things 
‘ane.) Itt were so then i¢ were ono with acience which 
in lao the perception of dynamic relations, And sci- 
‘enen too is one with art: a0 that all the three were 
es * 

Here was a new and relreshing song ladeed. No 
fooger the thin, piplage of academic morals, ob- 
‘semed with shackling duties and paralyzed in the face 
‘of desire, No longer the vicket ecphasis om ‘the 
mystery of pain’ to the complete neglect of ‘the 
mystery of pleasure.’ Let otbera exult ia the pale 
Ihedoniamn of Britiah philosophy. Here was a cormplete 
and everlasting yea! Fifty years later we sophiscicates 
‘may complain that Hintoo's oatburste lack balance 
and eystem. Were not his best fonights fatally dis. 
tarted by a ceckdess indulgence ia paradox and rbap- 
sody? In part this charge is undoubtedly true, but 
‘we must go 00 to aak who elee st that time was moek- 
ing any aimilar contribution. It was not until 1877, 
twa years alter Hisiton’s death, that Ibven began his 
famous veri of social dramas and they rarely touch 
the sexual question at Jen centre. Tc 1875 Bernard 
Shaw was niceteen, and Sigmund Freud, eighteen, 
had not even begun to dream of bie epochal methed, 
*TloLaw Brakes + Dik a 
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Py 
‘Yet in thone final critical yesrs Hinton's mind was 
moving in the directions taken by each of this notable 
group. He perceived the worm at the heart of do- 
imeeticity, the polaons generated by frustrated desires, 
the infinite waste revalting from inelastic ideals, and 





‘worked devotedly over piles of the disordered mang- 
scripts. His sscond published article, » brief anawer 
‘0 the question, ‘What Ie Purenem?’* wus put for- 
‘wand largely as an exposition of the views of Hinton. 
It diatinguiahed very simply between purity ae a wat- 
ter of motive and of action, aaa mental attitode and a 
-blogical condition, As lung ae purity seraained aaly 
‘© matter of technical biology it would possess no moral 
quality at all. This thought is certainly not ingenious, 
Ibut a widespread taboo has made ite expression very 
tunconimea, ‘Let the thought be wholly on human 
needa, ot “service,” ao it bas been called; et che mere 
desire for indulgence apart from the thought of other 
bbe thrown aside; let, in short, the sff be cast out, and 
ail the conditions are fulfilled. Then it is that all 
things become ours. It has beea said peofoundly by 
‘ope of the original thinkers of our tue (Hintoo), 10 
‘whose npublisbed writings [ am on this subject In- 
debted, thet “what we call sins are the confimed ex- 
pressions of Natore’s claims for a higher order.” It is 
‘towards that higher order that we must Jook:' To the 
theme of purity Elis returned again and again in bie 
ster writings, as in The New Spiria, Afirmations, See 
te Reaion to Socily and Lathe Essays of Love ond 
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To December, rita, he dedicated two seanets t0 
‘Hinton. 


‘A PIONEER 


‘A word wha lnguiss, at, jy, po combina: 
Tapola x gae w ery act ball dane 

‘Artan tha wey: oy, pain dale Gad rom one 
Get sncumental cae a wine; 

O proper wal amecg han cow 2 ste 

‘Wh we the tory lent a ry won, 

‘ear bie vift eats sel thet bad ovina, 

‘Bren Sale ps flac — thi ight wan le 


‘Aclagth we ee thy vision and we erg 
"Ta yor with them O wer foc oct ce igh, 
We hed oar work thin er thous, oot sont 


leavened aot aot ath ight. 


‘An sel nga mat the by tha wey: 

‘Dia am, one wong the hong, 

‘We found chee wrong wth the woe vast wg. 
‘No meee to be Oe sophia hat mes ry, 

‘Nerv by taut exege, able t oby| 

“The ew of lve and fren: og 

Iuigh nod hope othe whch nk Se a 
"Thou dak prea ot being ofthe dy. 
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Yn 1683 Bilis wrote a thind soonet, sioilar in oub~ 
stance aad mood, though by ao means in artistry, to 
Keata's Ou First Loaking into Chapman's Homer, 

JAMES EXTON 
When 1 red bow thw ancien: Tyra men 

(Wency of coming inna toatl fe) 

‘Sa to he Wet three owed years bg, 
‘ated boldly by the pleat, right bxtwoen 
‘Taowe sevege rock-par al theen, 0 thea 

‘Sew the Ataat's ve wid ebb and Gow, 

‘Aad knew that they were ket of men to know 
‘Tim oa where Baa-Mctarth dake eves! 


"That an God very Home memad tbe, 


‘The periodical Afind for July, 1884, contained a long 
‘exoay on ‘Hinton's Later Thought,’ by H, Havelock 
$EilAdmitng Hino’ tcency trun wd nthe 

larg erry of satya, Ein dwelt oa ba a 
4 stimalosing thinker, particularly i the mpbere of 
‘morals. "Tt in Hintoa'’ dietinction that he is probably 
‘the fret man of ethical genius who has been deeply 
‘and consciously impressed with the methods of ecience,' 
‘He treated morals dynemicelly and ted tosave virtue 
from the Iamury of the unimagicative few. He artived 
‘at hin final conclasioas on ‘the fluency of right" 
‘through the study of painting, ‘where all detale are 
subordinated to the whole, where all truth isthe truth 
of elation, where nothing exits by itvelf: a world 
‘where the couservation of energy rules acd where the 
bestia the easiest.” Far from ome of Ruskin's Sunday- 
‘school views, Hinton once cemaried: ‘Morals cannot 
stand before « paint-brosh. It never bes; visibly it 
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never can.’ Hinton’s special concern with the pro- 
‘ems of acaual relations Elis elso emphasized. “The 
clfshoese of mooogamy and the home, the crucity of 
‘virtue, the elgity of arbitrary rales and feelings in 
regard toall such questions scexned to bien uepacalleled 
‘before in Chrlatendom, or out of it. In the Protezn 
vila which are grouped around that part of lile Hinton 
Found a raductio od cbrurdum of the present morality. 
Tt was partly because the evil he saw was #0 iatense, 
although chiedly because of the power here stored up 
tand waiting to be liberated, that be felt that around 
the question of marriage the chief battle of morale 
‘would have to be fought. Whea that was woa, when 
it was possible to follow craceable needs even there, 
would be woo.” 

Jn the midst of bia medical training and other ac- 
‘vities, Elle had been working steadily 00 a volunae of 
selections from Hinton's later writings, which was 
‘publiahed at the end of 1884 under the ttle of The Lane- 
Breaker aad The Coming of the Law. ‘The fret part 
deals with Jesus, the typical man of genius, who it 
imply ‘the point of least resistance through which 
Nature paves into life’; he breake the mould of ar- 
‘bitrary lnwu in order to maize an art of conduct. But 
cut of thia destruction come the laws of service and 
pleasure whick form the new hygiene of the soul. Ex- 
‘preeed at length, it i a brillant, though broken, argu- 
ment, which partly justifies Elis's introductory state 





James 

Alaroat ae eo0n. as Elia began hie lifelong ftiendahip 
with Ofive Schreiner, early in 1884, he introduced her 
‘ta Hintan’s writings, published and vopublisbed. Evi- 


Pro tla Doak were to a the pamgas grote exter bo thle 
auger 
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deatiy be expremed his great admiration of them fre- 
‘qoently and emopatically, for severd times ahr warned 
he against beiog domicated by Histoa. ‘Don't 
‘think of and dwell upon Histon too wack. T think it 
innot well for any of usto allow another personality to 
cubmerge in acy way our ows.’* “Don't think too much 
‘Hinton, Your nobler, stronger, many-sided wel owt 
‘not be crushed by him, or rather I should say warped, 
{oc it wil not be crusbed."* ‘Hinton io a great 120; 
‘the world will be better for what he bas to aay; you 
fare doing good work in heipiog the world to bear it. 
To truth I do not chink it was 90 much dear old Hinton 
bimeef as the effect of Hlctoo'sadsairer that haa not 





being carried away from bis own original and cen 


‘whereas patient, dispassionate inquiry was almost un- 
known, and for such inguiry Elis was peculiarly Sct. 
‘One of hin great contributions to contemporary life 6 
‘the Studies in the Prychology of Sex, ia which moral 
evaluations remained secondary unt the sixth volume, 
‘but thet schievement would not have been possible 
May tee ele. 
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for one dominated by Hinton. How Eilia recovered 
that natural balance, which be had sever entirely lot, 
isto be explained partly by some further associations. 

‘After the long stay in the bush it was a rare pleaware 
for him to attend meetings and Histea to wpealsera in 
Hyde Park. Au epidemic af reform was about to begia, 
Mrs. Hinton and Caroline Haddon were enthusiast, 
‘Young J. C. Foulge, the publiaher, printer and editor 
of Modern Thought, in which Ells’ litle paper oo 
‘pureneas appeared, was eager to start « new weicty 
and Elis agreed to support him, In Septecibes, 1881, 
the plans were outlined at » preliminary gathering, 
‘tome months later the constitution was completed and 
‘on Sunday evening, November 26, 1882, the firs, 
regular meeting of The Progremive Amodation, ‘ea- 
tablished for the procotion of intellertza} aod vocal 
well-being,’ was held xt Ielington Hall, London. Tbe 
firet report of the aasociation was drawa up at the end 
of ten weeks by the secretaries, John C, Foulger and H. 
Havelock Bilis: lecture of soc sort had been held on, 
every Sunday evening, fifty-three members were en 
roiled on the books and a few sbillings remained in the 
treamry. On the whole, it was a mocesaft) beginning, 
Atwuch gatherings Eis never made a speech or nuked 
‘quvetios, but sat quietly and appeared very attentive, 
In fact he has the remarkable record of not baving de- 
livered a single lecture or addcem in his entire if 

‘The Progremive Association took ia ave hundred 
ew members during 1883 and conducted branches 
in the poorer sections of Londoc. Among the main 
speakers were William Morris, H. M. Hyadman and 
Rhys Davids, But the anne! report of the amociation 
stressed expacialiy the improvement of their coogrega- 
‘Woual singing, through the use of their new booklet, 
Hiywons of Progress, "dealing slely with the largeat and 
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simplest ampects of buman le, iuman love, aman 
‘hope.’ Elli edited the collection and contributed tot 
a bryna of five stanzas, which haa since been embodied 
in many sacred and eecular rym boaks, and may, he 
sometimes suggests playfully, be remembered when 
ali hia other works are forgotten. 

"Qenncd aiden, mach wi? come, 

‘March sh onward bad in bad 

‘TU ye man at hat Bas Kingdon, 

‘Taye mach the ronan Lad” 
‘Soon after committing this inanity Elia became ana- 
Piclous of “the cheap idol of progress,’ and almott 
abundoced the use of the word, except for purpoves of 
‘warning. Not that be doubted the posibility of defi- 
alte social amelioratiog, but he saw that a furlouw in- 
‘terest in the unachieved future was becoming as in- 
tdlous aa « bind allegiance tothe overidealized past. 
He Wked to say with Walt Whitman that *there will 
never be any more perfection than there is now," aod 
to ecophasize the neglected platitude that ‘ehe King- 
dom of God ia within you.” At the end af the introduc 
tan to The New Spit, bia frst book, Elie wrote: ‘The 
‘ld cyclen are forever renewed and it is no paradox 
that he who would advance can. never cling tno clone 
to the past. ‘The thing that bas bees isthe thing that 
will be again: if we realize that, we may avoid many of 
‘the diallsions, miseries, insanities, that forever 90- 
‘cormpaty the throes of new birth.” The year before the 
outbreak of the Great War, that fins! proof of the 
wmuperiocity of westera civilization, Ellis remarked: 
‘We realise the world better if we imagine it, not as a 
Progress to Prim Perfection, but as the sustained up- 
Jeaping of a Fountain, the pillar of « Glorious Flame.’+ 

1 Expand Comm 1 Zt Frain nd Comm, 

1, tga Fis Pap of Chen 
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‘Tin ia oaly a detail of metaphor, perhaps, but it hax 
‘een for Elis an anticite which hss belped to eave bins 
from one of the worst of modern poimos. He glories 
in the dance of life —but aot because it mast end in 
Heaven. 

‘During hie student days at St. Thomas's Hospital, 
Ellis offen: walked across the river to lunch with Pere 
val A. Chubb, a young clerk of the Local Govern- 
ment Bord, who took a leading part in The Progreer 
sive Amoclation and various other societies. In. the 
summer of 1983 Chubb spent three memocable weeks 
at Capri with Thomas Davideoo, laying plans for the 
moral regeneration of mankind, and in the autumn he 
pole enthusiastically to Els of Davidson's ayprouch- 
ing visi to Loodoa. Ellis uatucally lolced forward to 
aneeting the great man, but little anticipated whot was 
to be the curiously negative consequence of their 
friendship. 

Davideon, a Scotch-American born in £840, was a 
‘wandering scholar of enortsoun eraditioe and dominut- 
Ing, if not domineering, peraocality. ‘A lmnight-errant 
of the intellectual fe,’ according to William Jarues, he 
felt that he had a firm gragp on the truth and went 
about frankdy loocing for groops of disciples. Although 

i intense philosophical eothusiames changed from 
time to time, he always insisted that right conduct 
smut be founded on eternal metaphysical verities. He 
‘wrote various books and articles, but his wide ihvence 
came through bis oumecous personal oatacte, Among 
hin worm friends and admirers were Wiliam James, 
Felix Adler, Wilko Kaight aad Mocris R. Coben 

‘Soon after Davidson came to London at the end of 
September, 1883, he began to confer frequently with 


rie, Mig ee Mer and Se, caps Nome f 
‘Thames Devdas std med etn oy Wake ght 
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Ellis end a few other potential disciples ia Chubb's 
foams, To Ellis ke wrote on the 3d af Oceober: “I do 
not Imow how you were affected by the discomion of 
nat evening. Aa for me, it at once confirmed moe in my 
belief in the ueed of a corumunity, and showed clearly 
some of the momt formidable difficulties in the way of 
wach 4 thing; the want of @ spiritual] Ife, the child 
‘prejudice against "metapbysicy.” the abaence of whale- 
beacteduew, the (ear of ridicule. Kant and Comte 
hhave done their work, taleen the sun out of life, and 
Jefe men groping in darkness... . You mina a positive 
‘basis in our little program. The fact is there can never 
tbe anything but s metaphysical one, for the simple 
‘watod that all abiding reality is etapbyaica; that in 
to my, Inn band the phy or semoovaly porno 


‘Would you be vexed,’ Davidson continued, ‘if 1 
eeenmmended you to study Rownini's works? Leaving 
cout the dogmatic part of them, I think they are the 
goepel of the future. With your freedasa from preju- 
dee, your desire to do the bert you mow, aod your 
‘buman syrapathy, you would, I am certain, find great 
‘atiafaction in the, and be able to free yourself from 
‘the last remant of thet terrible monism from which 
‘hardly any English thinker eacepes. In return, I shall 
ead Hinton with the utmost care....1 am anxious 
to eee you, and to bind again the broken threads of 
‘ur progress." 

Elle was not deeply attracted to Davidson, but be 
‘was interested in his dea of » spiritual community to 
tbe known as The Fellowahip of the New Life. After 
‘muany prelimicary gatherings caly attended by David 
‘en, Chubb, Ells and one or tar others, the fret formal 
meeting of the Fellowship was beld om the 24th of 
1 Maca of Tomas Deni, -20- 
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October, 1883, at the quarters of Edward R. Pesse. 
‘There were present sixteen earnest souls unanimously 
‘agreed on ‘realising amongst themselves the higher 
Iie ead making it « peimary care to provide a worthy 
stucation for the young.” Ata fourth meeting wevernl 
weeks ister, after Devideon’s departure from England, 
Ella, Chubb and seven others of the rapidly growing 
soclety came forward with the following exalted pro- 
gwamsme: 
TUE PELLowMUP OF THE NEW LIFE 





‘tall be a slegle-minded, 
spews eda dein ad 


“Certain members of that circle, modeety feeling that 
the revolution would have to wait an usreasonably 
Yoog time if postpoced until they personally attained 
perfection,"* vooa determined to form a new aocety 
‘00 mare practleal, ecanomle grounds. Consequently, 
at the first meeting of the Fellowship in 1884, Frank 
Podmore presented the plans for ‘tbe Fabian Society 
to work for the ‘reconstruction of society on 8 wan- 
competitive basis with the object of remedying the 
vile of poverty.’ Ten of the fourtcen people present 
favored Fodmoce’s propoml and the Febians entered 
‘upon their exciting history. A few months tater they 
elected to membership an impecunious young novelist 
and music critic by the aame of George Bernurd 
Shaw. 

Ellis, who happened ta be absent on the evening of 
7G, See, Fehon Traa.s0. 
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the division, remained wich the Fellowahip aod wasnot 
‘tall tempted to join the new group also, as did Chubb 
and several others. ‘The Fabian Society i think, a 
Iitthe uusatisfactory,’ Ells wrate to Olive Schreiner in 
‘April, ‘an it in not quite carrying out the intentions 
with which it wae started. I have @ great deal of 
sympathy with the people who chicBy care about the 
New Life. Some of them are among tbe most earnest 
and entbusiastic people Ilxow. They wiah, ut soon as 
‘posible, tocreate a kind of atmoepbereia which it ahall 
be possible for the outward life to be a true expooent 
of the inward Ble. They are only about ten or twelve 
in number at present. I should Bike cauch to introduce 
you to the meetings’ This attitude iVustrates an 
‘emential contrast between Shaw and Ellis, Shaw's 
aeagre years io Dublin and Landoa dreve him in- 
evitably to socialism and economice. Eile has been 
comparatively indifereat to economic questions and 





alist. Av Shaw's conversion resulted from a lecture 
‘by Heary George on the problem of poverty, he natur- 
ally coosiders religion ‘that which binds mea ta ane 
another and irreligion that which sundera,"' whereas 
Ellis's coaversion waa occasioned by a mystical book 
ous isolation, and frequently be bas de- 
fined religion as the emotional adjustment of the in- 
dividual to a vost, impervocal universe. They both 
‘educated themselves and achieved self-sssurance at 
fac early date, bat Elis's reticence made conspicagus 
‘gescuren impossible, as bis conversation was quiet, 
‘equable, solid, not beiliant, sc nor Shavian. 
For such reascns Eilis's mode of living bas been quite 
‘unlike Shaw's and general recogaition has come to him 
Talis Dag @ My Yo. 
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more slowly. Although mecting infrequently they 
Ihave beeu on friendly term for more than forty years. 
‘To-day Ellis sometimes amused to be taken for Shaw 
in public. It is true that their beards are now of the 
mune color, but the open look in Etis’s eyes, gray-bing 
swith a luminous ring of haze! around the pup?) fs very 
different from Shaw's concentrated satanic gleam, asd 
in the matter of noses as well as other details there ie 
fala room for cheice. 

For eeverul years ix the eighties Ells made the lang 
‘rip cron Loedon an Sunday evenings to The Pro- 
(greeeive Avwociatioa, and even care faithfully to the 
lbp. Het toed im st two espe 

. He to start the two groups 
‘and cousequenty felt obliged to support them Jang 
after he had lort bis enthusisamn. They were of no real 
algniticance in his ite, except to make him sceptical of 
‘the value of much organiratious, Pervonally be was not 
‘well sulted to them aad preferred the company el one 
‘congenial perwon at 6 tice. It i actewarthy that even 
to-day Elis rarely meets two or three persons together. 

‘Dating the early months of the Fellowship, Dovid- 
on tried desperately to leed Elis into the path of 

ic truth. Ellis bad become rather rerlouly 
interested in cxtaphysical questions about 1880, 
chief through Hintoc, and plunged into « course of 
reading that was largely aew to him. He studied 
Schwopler's History of Philetophy, Kemo Fischer's 





easy for Ble, and several volumes of selections feom 
‘Sehopeahauer, which be bas always placed among his 
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books’ Ia Lange's fascinating History of Mfo- 
Lerialion he was deoply impreamed by the argument 
‘that metaphysics was « form of poetry and not eome- 
‘thing to be ridicaled. He was also reading many other 
works of philosophy and following the current dle- 
ccunions in the periodical, And. 

‘There je no telling how much further Ellis might heve 
gone ia thia direction, if Davidaon had oot uniatea 
onully caused him to lowe all faith in formal syrteze 
‘of philosophy. Before meeting Davidson, be aseumed. 
‘that 'philowophical beliefs couki be imparted and 
shared: that men could, as it were, live under the same 
metaphysical dome,’ and be was etodying with thet 
general assumption in mind. But he reacted against 
Davidson's dogmatic methods and certain knowledge 
of metaphyvical ewencea, whe Davideo grew in- 
creasingly exasperated with the young man who at frst, 
had seamed so promising. Finally, with @ curt letter, 
Duvideon severed completely the bonds which be had 
‘been 20 eager to make clone. ‘Davidson enabled me,’ 
‘wrote Ellis twenty years later, "to see that 4 man's 
metapbynics, if genuinely his, is really a sont intimate 
part of bis owe personal temperament; and that 90 
one cam really identify himself with another's philo- 
rophy, however greatly he may advair ft, o sympa- 
thse with it. This was a valuable lewou 20 lesra, 
‘hough it wae noe the lesson chat Davidson desired to 
teach." Since that early period, between twenty and 
twenty-four, Ellis bas been little concerned with tech- 
nical philosophy. It is a subject which need not be 
studied, an ‘every roan is bis own philosopher.’ Feam 
this point of view metaphysics may be considered 
sare form of poetry, or, at worst, an Innocent perver- 
on. 

"Amor  Tanae Deon, 
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“This heppened to Eilis when he wos at the height of 
his enthosiarra for Hinton. He was workiag bard on. 
‘the muunuscripts and enjoyed Baunting some of their 
ideas before © complacent and couveaticnal workd. 
But now his general pbilosophic disillusion, rerulting 
{rom the experience with Deviioon, helped kim ta be- 
‘come more critical of Histone speculations and to ree 
‘bat they were largely tacocapatibie with his ovn acien- 
tific ineerest in the problem of sex. He soon reached 
‘the coccluslon that Hinton had oo originality and was 
aly important aaa stimulating force. Elie thereupon 
bandaned the immense taak of editing ll of Hintoa's 
moral speculations, os he believed that they were wtf 
ciently expressed in The Leo-Bresker. He could no 
Jongee work uader Hinton's shadow. Thus the youg 
inciple frees himwelf, raust free himvelf, from the 
master who han gives. hie much. It ia alwaye @ 
Ihygienic procee, however ongrateful it may seer at 
‘the time. Years pass and be ofcen comen back to his 
carly judpmeet, is moe aber form. 

Far twenty-five yeare Ellis made no reference to 
Hintoa's name, anc n0 cocacioue ube of hit idean ia the 
firat five volumes of the Studies $m the Piyholony of 
.woidance indicated cot only a sharp 
‘reaction against Hinton, but 2 fear of being infhuenced 
by bile. “But in the sixth volume, Ser és Ralston to 
‘Society, he cited Hiatoo many times aad made the fol 
Jewing comment: ‘So far as I am aware, it wen James 
Hinton who chiefly sought to make clear the possibility 
of positive morality on the besis of nakedness, beaitty, 
and sexual influence, regarded as dynamic forces 
‘which, when suppressed, make for coruption and when 
‘wltely used verve ta inepire and ennoble life.” 

‘When Eli's wile proposed of her awa accord, about 
gto, to take up the task he had dropped so loag be- 
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‘Inegely due to the fact that he turned to it with a Dew 
‘vision truined in a widely different field of chemistry. 
Hinton had not the genius of Pasteur, bat the etim- 


taught, i in he che Easiness of le to fight gant 
Nature. ... The woman question is new enteringa new 
‘and larger phase which bringo it near to precioely thove 
fundamental problems with which Hinton was mainly 
coucerned, Here it ia that Hintoa’s signifcance for us 
in ween. Half a century ago he was struggling with 
‘these very problemas, among people for whom they had 
‘no meaning at all. Today they bave become intel- 
ligible. ...As we wateh Histon to ela etruggle, we 
‘seer. sornetimes to be cocscions of @ prophet who Is 
‘caught up from the earth in w whirlwind be cannot 
control, aod bore away ina charict we cennot follow.” 

Tn temperament and method few sec could be 
‘more unlike than Hictoa and Elia The ooe feverish, 
Anregular, hasty with sweeping inferences: the other 
‘patient, restrained, orderly. The ou attacking the 
‘eex question with beiliant violence in the laxt phase of 
hig Hie; the other epecding Efty years to cover it 
minutely, in order to avoid premature speculation. 
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Eis chose hls thense five years before falling under the 
‘spell of Hlaton's baldness sad sfeerwards, recovering 
hls balanes completely, he weat oa with his lang inves- 
tigation, ‘Yet his devotion to thom piles of chaotic 
maaouscripts in bis carly tweatice meant inevitably 
‘that he would always be touched with Hinton's ase. 
‘Whatever the differences in method and temperament, 
they hed the same tremendous objective in commnoa — 
‘he claiGcation of sexual laren for the alleviation of 
seaual misery. And they shared the sume prioclples, 
the seme dream— the dynamic, fluent natare of 
‘foednean, the idea of parity asa form of joy, the dence 
Mle achieving ioeuble beauty through the art of 


‘Thames, facing the Houses of Parliament and the 
‘wealth af the west. Io the rear it overloola the povarty- 
stricken streets of Lambeth, one of the mout wretched, 
crowded districta in the word. ‘The present xtructne 
‘was bequa in 1869, with the laying of the corner-stone 





‘doctor of medicine,’ applies etrictly cay to holders of 
a niversity degree. 
Ellis had returoed home ia the spring of 1879, will 


‘the help of his family and a geoerous loan from Caro- 
line Haddon, he was able to register at St. Thomas's. 
Alter two years in the achool proper, concentrating 0a 
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‘anatomy, physiology end chemistry, 


Ihe began his 
the cegister a 





follows: out-patient clerk, July-Oct,, 1882, to Dr. J. F. 
Payne (afterward eenior physician aad skin apectalle); 
out-patient dremer, July-Oct, 1883. to Mr. Bernani 
Pitta; in-patient cleric, Oct. 1883-March, 1884, to Dr. 





‘preedion waa asither of tragedy nor of comedy. There 
‘was no describing it. [t was manifold sod variouv; 
here were ceare and laughter, happiness and woe; it 
‘was tedious and lateresting and indifferent; it was as 
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For his six months as in-patiest clerk under Dr. 
Bristowe, Ellis wan graced ‘very good in the per- 
maneat record. During that stremious period ie 
‘work was ruade Lighter by 2 patient placed under hia 
special care, the subject of the sonact "Arabella 
‘A sdpia pe who wrvaght from marty ore 
‘Her weale wok, with get eweeteyed fx 
Sweet lippad, wmeevekoc nd uit why AC, 
Her tee aed twenty yum wo laa bras 
el ach. Trough dreary suturr woth foo 
‘She bre th Us tht snared to crowd span, 
‘TU lke» ample daley, one mig tee 
‘The pied hand i, te laacive grace urw-bor, 
‘a, hat devious pata you ted a ow 
“Yaucame whence few hve come by Death camet, 
‘We cat now. Tams gad yo ight not dia 
‘When you were It Feared for you: td sow 
1 lak weeny mie Kim enh other — Yat 
1 woald ny lve west with you So wod-bye. 
‘Arabella Daniels warbed at a jam factory ie South 
‘London, daring the sarmer from five in the worzing. 
‘until wix or eight in the evening, labelling jam pots at 
alnepence x grout; by very hard wor abe could do two 
(grom a day. She was brought to the hospital with 
‘tubercular peritonitis and was not expected to re 
cover, but, almost miraculously, she did, She wan 8 
i of rare charm, delicacy and refinement such as 
gue woul! not expect to come out of London slums. 
Ella aw her oaly wben on duty asd made a0 attempt 
‘to mect her after she left the boepital. Ske came beck 
‘once to abow herwelf fully restored to bealth. Yeara 
later he found that the marze of “Daniela” io comeaon 
{in Suffolk, his anceseral county. and wondered if dhe 
‘was another exaciple of the attraction be often fet for 
the wamen of Fast Anglia, Whatever the resson, her 
Jovelines stil glows in his memory. 
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In the midst of Bie arduous medical trainiog Elis 
fever forgot that be had undertaien it entirely an a 
‘means to farther ends, ‘What you say,’ be wrote 0 
Olive Schreiser ia May, 1884, ‘about a doctor's lle 
Tightly understood i, I think, true; it eatien one's 
‘two great desires — to know and to serve. Ido aot 
{eel great enthusianm for It myself uti i not because 
do not realise ite gooduem. Till I was 19 T never bad 
‘the faintest desire to be anything (though I was teach- 
ing then —~ meanwhile). Then it saddes!y flashed upon 
‘ne ina simple inatant (which Tahall never forget) that 
must be a doctor. Tre ever had a dovbt about fe 
fdnce. Butt! : work for me lee in the things I have to 
wy some day. T cannot kelp making even doctoring 
subservient fo that.” 

‘The one subject of his course in which Elli dis 
‘inguished himself was mitwifery. He was given par- 
icolarly good inatructicn by Dr. H. Gervis and Dr. 
‘Robert Cory, While fiving at the hoepital during two- 
‘Week periods in the summers of $881-2-3-4, be roude 
‘ver 1 bundred deliveries amcoag the poor people of 
Lambeth, Vasrchall and adjoining district. Awakened 
Jn ils upper room at any hour of the night by a jingting 
Dell, be would often be led away to some vermin- 
Infested bole where water and light were scarce. His 
firet case waa 9 drunken woman stretched out oa the 
floor among ber howling children, One day a relative 
of m pronpective mother came to the Boopital and rev 
‘quested Bill's services ia the fllowing complimentary 
fashion: ‘Doa't send any of those young etodentn. 
‘Send us that eldecly gentleman, with the beard. He is 
so very kind.’ The elderly geatleman was getting on 
‘toward twenty-five. 

Tua letter of May 10, 1884, to Olive Schreiner, Btn 
cid that he Uland moat in bis medical training the ob- 
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stctcloal work in the summers. ‘If I don’t leara mach 
‘that is freah im obstetric I learn bow the people Eve 
sand think, which is very interesting, and aloo T enjoy 
the supreme luxary of living and caring for them — 
knowing that I may because itis good for ehens. Teis 
quite a new and delicious experience to them some 
mea, aod they are mo geateful for what are erally only 
file aly cothings (acd yet mean n great deal), Tt is 
really nothing more then nursicg; the nurses, when 
there are any, are often worse than uselew (I only 
know one good nurse wbo goes to midwifery cases 
‘among the poor), but itis very eweet to me, and I look 
Socward to it. —"Thio sumzner will be the last tine.” 

‘These experiences brought bome to Elis in « con- 
crete way the problems of birth and population. He 
‘now understood moce fully why Dr. Drysdale con- 
sidered them ‘the elements of rocial science.’ Tf all 
people could visit lying-in hoapitals or even attend 
Prenatal clinic occasionally, there would be some- 
‘what leno faith fo spontaneous spawning. Statitice 
may be eloquent, but they rarely speak alood. ‘The 
fecvor with which ils today defends birth control 
goes back to thove dirty unlit rooms in the sums of 
Loadoa. 

‘An medicine was to be the Joundation of hia life-work 
fm nex, be began at once to take advantage of the op- 
portunities that the howpital offered. A volume of 
‘Selentiic Notes: Original and Selected,” numbered T 
‘and dated 1881-, contained « great mase of material, 
but it was beokea up for uve in later writing and mow 
only few significact fragmenta remain, The in- 
complete index reada: 


Modesty 
‘Nipples Sere 
Obeemioa 
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Spinal 

Steele. Sie oa 
Under "Parturition. Easy’ is the folowing comzaent: 
‘Min. Turmer, aged 3¢; sed child. Confinement re 
raurkably enxy ond painien; talked merrily between 
pan and felt and wemed quite well the next moraing, 
She bad « bright pleasant animal face ofthe Madame 
Samary type—but sot 10 masked; jiwn catber 
‘prominent; teeth very visible and overdeveloped. In 
_mother case of (arly painless Iabotr the conformation 
‘of jaw wae bighly elmilar. These were my two easiest 
‘atea from the howptal out o about 70" 

In 1899 Bis published an eway on ‘The Evolution of 
‘Modeaty’ which ot ooce became the standard account 
of that highly complex and misunderstood emotional 
condition. He began to study it in a concrete way 
daring thove early yearv at St. Thomas’, 2s jong pa 
tage in the notebook makes evident:‘C, who ia himeelt 
teodlest,ooticed while an obstetrical duty at the Hos- 
pital that women would be careful about modesty im 
exparing person, if be was, and not if be was not. He 
‘yao alitve troubled about thlaas apparently detracting 
{om hia ideas of fesinine modesty. Theve noticed too 
{aloo in obstetrical daty) tat young women who are 
peeviously very shy, will, ax moon oe they eee that T 
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think nothing oft, be quite free from modesty (Idoa't 
sacan immodest) aa regards urination, ¢. Thia i lean 
smacked, Lowever, ia young gist ia whom the fecting 
of reserve seems always strongest. 

‘Hinton thinks that women's “body-modesty" is 
externally fmmposed by men. J don't think there's 
much in this, and it would sot be the leas real ia the 
courve of generations for that. 

“A physical conscience?” I think aot. 

“Practically a very great deal — perhaps everything 
—neema to depend on the mental attitude ofthe other 
person, It would be inteomly horrible to me to be 
found naked by woman who was oot ured to seeing 
wen oaked (really a feeling of amour propre). U re 
meraber at Carcoar once being conscious that two 
servant zirla were looking lo at the wicdow while? wan 
bbaving a bath, and my feeling, But ance feel that the 
‘woman sees nothing strange and then there is nothing 
to be modest about. T think that this accounts (ot the 
bebaviour of the womes to C und soe, aiid alao that it 
‘wasperfectly right or naturel. No one can pomltly feel 
hat C has any nasty thought in his bead... 

‘One part of modesty is the dresd of doing what 
‘would be thought improper. Another part (very 
tuarked amnang poor people) isthe dread of doing what 
might poseibly be disgusting o unpleasant to others, 

“The fact — Mf it ia a fact— that modesty reacta 
chiefly oa what ove feels to be the other person's fel- 
ing —is a matter of same importance. It meats that 
‘tia possible, without any emotianal violation and even 
without much preliminary education, to dispense wit 
clothing, given oae coodition.’ Tais final paneage eati- 
cipates Elis’ couch Inter remarca an ‘che moral value 
cf pakedaees’ and the means of its cultivation. 

1 the sams book there are a cumber af loose pisces 
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caf paper with notes on such subjects as expression in. 
‘criminal, asymmetry of body, Lombroso on the lip, 
expression of hands, the psychology of taste, and taste: 
‘experiments. Year after year the data were £9 pileup, 
in Darwinies fashion, until at last he was ready to go 


to print. 

chief companion et St, Thomas's was a 
student fourteen years older, J. Barker Soalth by nanos. 
Previous to entaring the medical school he had bea 
for some years a practicing chemist. Unlike Filla be 
‘was highly lcilul with hie bands and bad u pasion for 
labaratary wark. His avocatioas were field botany, 
sexology, und later claicvoyance. A simple, modest, 
docere man, without che slightest pretensions, carly 





‘At elghty-chree be is amazingly vigorous agile in mind 
and body, incorrgitly curious and conttactly on the 
move. He ecill cells @ atary plquantly and recites 
Goethe lyre with fervor. When in Loodon now Ei 
‘usually pays Dr. Smith » visit on Sunday morning, 
They were drawn together originally by a mutual 
‘indness to the merits of cricket and fo an iaperest in 
countless things beyond the precinct of the hospital. 
‘After a frugal lunch of wine and cheese at a0 alien 
restaurant sear the Netional Gallery, they would go 
‘to an important debate in the Houre of Commons, or 
‘to the Geological Museum, or to the British Museum, 
or fo » museum of architecture which they led ex 
‘pecally becaune the raodels could be handled, Aud it 
‘nay besided that on precy one czain they went 
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mmociations. A quiet Eomely friendship throughout, 
it was especially valuable for Fils in those earlier years 
‘to be amociated with a much older men, Jearned sloag 
different lines. Smich's botanical erudition wna coal 
‘tayious; be cead widely in sientific journals and waa 
always quite ready to go into some remote question of 
chemistry, where Elia was iesa trained. 

‘While attending Se. Thomas's, Ells ved in the aub- 
rb of Anerley and took the train into Londan Bridge 
nearly every morning. In the evening he hurried boroe 
te the dinner which bis mother lept warm for his, a 
the rest of the family dined in the middle of the day. 
‘Then be would work hard ia his own roc uatil Inte 
fat aight. The otrain soon began to tell. The mental 
‘excitement before going to bed made sleep irapowsible. 
Insomnia threatened. ‘I was very sarry,’ wrote Mac- 
‘Kay to Ellisearly in 1883, ‘to hear thet you have begun 
to follow my bad example in the matter of carious 
“coental aymptoans,” “muscular tremors,” ete, tnt 
hope that you will attend to thean i time or they 
moay ruin your mental power as they have temporarily 
maine Eris consulted Dr. Payne of the hoepltal, who 
‘prescribed a tonic and a sleeping draught of choral and 
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Ihariog to that declan ever since, he hes cot takea, oF 
seally needed, a drug for Weeplemoes. For more than 
forty years he has been accustomed to put ade all 
serious thought and heavy ceadiag after the evening. 
‘weal, snd to retire before eleven. In comequence be 
Ihaa boea a sound deeper, ready to get up each rarn- 
Ing between six and seven.” 

Tt wannot a great hardship for Elis to maintain that 
decision, aa maceration came easly to him, an iaberit- 
‘ance aa well as a conviction. Ia abandoning the witch 
ing hours of aight he had so sense of conquering him- 
‘el oc of maling a painful concession to his own weal 
nem, There was simply the fact that on¢ who was 
neither frail cor causally robust, needed to conserve 
‘in energie if he was to carry out his ambitions plans 
‘And so hia career has not been mareed by glamorous, 
‘exrravagant gestures. He ha» not cultivated the Dio- 
nysian furies nor preached sermons oo that popular 
romantic motto: ‘The road of excess leads tothe palace 
of wiedors.” Generally speaking, it is trve that u man's 
Seals reflect his needs rather than bis pomsomions, but 
that tortuous actithesia i not well lletrated by 
“Havelock Elis, 

“Tea yearn ago he epitomized himmelf in a neat pas- 
‘age that appears ia the second volume of Fprestions 
end Comsmuants: 

“People may be divided into two classes; the people 
‘who like to driak the drege of heir cup, aad the people 
whone fastinctive preference it is to leave the dregs, 
This is a distinction which cuts deep into the moral 
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Ife. The people of the fret clas are uacally counted 
‘the more interesting, and necessarily they are able to. 
extract more out of life, more pain, end possibly sare 
lane, though ous enay qoeton te quality ofthe 


‘Perooaally T am mare in sympathy with thowe who 
‘belong to the other clam. I have no wish tp be in at 
the death of anything, and though it ia true T have fot- 
Jowed the Blatant Beast to his captivity, I would ma- 
ally prefer to leave a beautiful book unfsinbed; Ihave. 
ever fialshed Dante's Dieina Commedio, oce yet that 
‘human comedy, Casanova’s Mfmoires. Even when the 
reatgurant band wax playing, just now, a plece I Wee, 
Yearme out, by choice, beore the end, even near the be- 
inning, and 6nd my pleasure thereby heightened. Te 
in oaly #0 that we gain the possession of uneoding 
things, A man of this type, we may be eure, invented 
‘that legend of the monk who was called uway to matins 
oc eventong at the moment whes a vision of the Virgin 
vwan vouchialed to him, And, lo! the vision was stil 
‘there wheo We returned to his cel.’* 

‘An for actuat driaking, Elis's activity bas been saild 
and discriminating. On rercbles through the country 
Ihe used to find good old English ale, with bread and 
cheese, nuficient for the midday meal. He hos a liking 
for numerous wives, but hock hes probably been his 
favorite, as both pleasant and wholesome — ‘one taste 
iat all eveats' he rematres, ‘that J share with Goethe!” 
He is little given to spirits and has never been Ja- 
Te in eagy for one to be temperate, for if 1 
‘begin to go beyond moderation I merely feel dull and 
heavy. 

Ellis beyan to smoke cigarettes occasionally at the 
‘howpltal, and for years was sccastamed to having one 
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after lunch and dinner, seldom more. At sixty-two be 
‘gnve them up extirely, a1 Chey seemed to have a de- 
pressing effect on his heart. 10 card-playing or any 
farm of gamtiing he has never had the fciotest ioter- 
fem. “All my inetinets are ta favor of Justice, and from 
the standpoint of Justice, Chonce is the very Devil 
“Hintelf, and as eich se inevitable part of life which 
‘we need not seek to increase.’ Similarly, he han been 
Jndlfereat to athletica and spares ofall kinds; Chie is 
‘very un-Bagiah trait whick has made bln blind, In 
spite of his general catholity. 09 ene of the most 
ebarecteratic and aathetic aypects of burn life. "T 
‘am active say1 Elia, ‘but like my activities to have in 
view an end that teunacends theraelves.” These are all 
indications of an austere, stoic strain in hiv nutare, 
very diferent from the debauched viciousnean which 
‘Comstocks attribute to those who are concerned with 
the hartihle anbject of wex. In terns of Aristotle, who 
taught that virtue isa beautifel mean between the ex- 
tremen of exces and de6ciency, Ellis har cended to- 
‘ward the vices of "too little” rather than ‘too much, 
‘He has been closer to St. Francis then to Casnova. 
Yo 1886 he finiabed his work ot St. Thamas'sin the 
smidet of increasing Viterary activity and social in 
vvenigation. That winter be epeat an uoqualiSed ap- 
sistant to a physician at Dalton, a maall town in the 
mining district of northern Lancashire. Sereauot 
duties were brobea by excunions into the beantiful 
lake country near by and mare (requent vistn to the 
Saxcioatiog ruins of Furness Abbey. Ia the winter of 
1887-88 be was unqualified amistant at Blackburn, in 
southern Lancashire, where he saw the awful condi- 
‘ons in which the mill workers Eved and the world of 
roaring machinery which was Strauss image of the 
Chive as wel’ ar the aocurunton of achattal 
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‘progress. His windows loka! on road ‘eadlag to che 
‘cemetery, ‘All day log, it seemed to we, the hearwea 
‘were trundiing along thir dead to the grave, oF gu- 
loping gily back. When I walked ove et men catry- 
ing coffins, and if I glanced at them, pechape I caught 
‘he name ofthe clad mw to dayn ago is tis mother'e 
ap: oF t wan greeted by the burly widower of yettes- 
lay, pipe in mouth, sauntering aloog to arrange the 
burial of the wife who lay, I knew, upstain at bome, 
‘thin aud haggard and dead, The roed became fantantic 
and horrible at last; even such a straight road to the 
cemetery, it seemed, was the whole of life, a roed full 
of the noise of the preparation of death. How daintily 
woever we danced along, each person, laughing #0 mer- 
‘ily or in much downright earnest, was merely @ corpse, 
crewed down in on invnible coGin,trundied along as 
Tay us aks be fo Se rare e 

et, on the whole, Ela apect avery pleasant winter 
‘at Blackburn, living with a doctor and his two sisters, 
and having many converntions with A. B. Grosert, 
the dittnguabed scholar and editor. Soon after re 
‘turning home in March, 1888, be bad his first severe. 
‘illness, a virulent case of scarlet fever, evidently con- 
tracted from « patient in Blackburn. Owing to weeks 
lost in recuperation, he gave up the idea af taking bis 
medical final that year, but early in 2889, after a busy 
period of reviewing, pamed the examination of the 
Society of Apothecatien and was prepared to practice 
4a hla own eight 

He made his début as Jocum tonens for the resident 
physician of a bpdropathle mostorium at Harrogate 
‘in Yorkshire. As there were no duties worth mes- 
toning, be had ample time eo explore interesting pots 
in the county end to put the Sniabing touches on bls 
Tie Rae Spek 9 


‘and learn the secreta of the peofemion, not long 
‘tm become calloued to suffering o lone the 
jous sexe af vovelty where individuals are con- 
‘cerned. Since then he bas been a physician of souls, 
while keeping up with the developments in medicine 
tow remarkable degree. This combination of interests 
in Ella waa not merely fortuicous or fortanate it seems 





medicine, and even Ibven spent a few disagreeable 
‘years in an spothecary’a shop. Of the three pioneer 
‘peychologiats whooe work lies behind the moet fruitful 
investigations of to-day, Francis Galton was walling 
the honpieal at alrteen, Wiliam James had a thorough 
‘medical training and Sigamund Freud tookhis doctorate 
‘without intending to practice. 

In a word, Elis the physician cannot be separated 
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from Ellis the peychologist and critic. The years at 
St. Thoman's were an lotegral part of his career and he 
ina licensed member of the British medical profession. 
t would have been appropriate for that profemion to 
‘give hima scene official recognition on the world’s au 
‘thority on a not unimportant phase of human health, 
and the Royal Society might have made him a Fellow 
without lowering ita standards, but physicians and 
scentints generally are notoriously reticent about that 
vary ect which beought them lato existence — and 
‘Ellis hus oot suffered seriously from their neglect, 


South Africa, was pouring her life into an immortal 
stovel, She was the daughter ofa noble but impractical 
German, Gottlob Schreiner, acd a talented Engh 
‘woman, Rebecca Lyndali, who were sent in 1837 0 
South Africa by the Landan Mimionary Society. The 
fixth of twelve children, several of whom died in in- 
fancy, abe wae born in & mud-Scored room of Witte- 
decgen Mision Station, christened Olive Emilie, and 
reared an the verge of poverty, while her father 
preached the gupel to Hotenoor and other heathen. 
Except for 6 few randam Jessoos, Olive Schreiner was 
hher own teacher evea ia childbood, read whatever was 
‘available, chiefly the Bible, and by twelve or thirtees 
became a ‘free thinker,” to the perticular harror of 
devout brother and a devouter sister, who permecuted 
ber religiously. She recovered at sixteen from religious 
despair, after reading Speccer's First Principles, bor- 
rowed from & passing stranger. But in that same year 
‘occurred the fst attacks of the asthma which ravaged 
hes eeroag body, progressively undermined ber powete 
cf concentration and helped to make ber a restleon, 
neurotic wanderer. 

‘neatly childhood abe began to keep » "journal and 
‘compose stories which were ber oaly deliverance froma 
raw, cramping environment. At twenty she was work- 
ng oo two of thee fulleized novels and at twenty- 
four completed The Story af ax African Farm, a work 
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of elemental genius comparable to Eauly Broctt's 
Wathertne Heighis. It was seat to publiabers in Eng- 
and and returned wich suggeatioce far emall omis- 
leas, which she carried out. Thea, in 1681, with 
mouey saved from severe! years’ work as governess, 
te sailed for England, deterenined to becocse a doctor, 
‘But abe wan aot at all Gtted, by temperament or edu- 
cation, for eystematic etudy, and only troined on a 
ure for eight or ten days. ‘Her asthma grew much 
‘worse in the Engiah climate. She tried vainly t0 go 
‘ce with her writing, fel nto long fte of depression and 
‘changed her address every few weeks. ‘Where am T 
blowing to?” she wrote in ber journal of October, 3881. 
‘Where am I going to? T sometimes (ear shall never 
bbe well again.” 

In the midat of wich growing anaiety abe was ro- 
Geved to have the publishers, Chaproan and Hall, ac- 
‘ept The Story of om African Ferm. Ut appeared in 
January, 1883, under the same of ‘Ralph Iran,’ and at 
‘once caused a wide airs brant, original aarrative, 
spony advanced and boldly agnostic. All the more 
‘was the attention of the dleratt and public orovmed 
‘when it was discovered that ‘Ralph Iron’ was a strik- 
ingly beautifel young woman, refreshingly direct in 
muaaner and apeesh, In July # secuod edition of the 
‘book was published. 

‘The following December there was in The Fortaightty 
Review os article on the "Theories and Practices of 
‘Modern Fiction,’ by Henry Norman, ia which The 
‘Story of am African Farm was considered one of the 
‘utatandiog covets of the year. ‘It i the story of the 
ronth of a burnga miod, ext of from all but the most 
‘commonplace influences, facing ite own doubts, wark- 
bg out ita own saivation. ‘The book might be called 

+5. C. Camigho Schrier Leh ¢ Ohr Seemae, 1%. 
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the romasce of the New Kthice” Interested by these 


‘Aasbe was then staying at St. Lecoards and remained 


Auatraiia? Do not you mise the starlight night whea 
‘one cam be out all nighe? T mime them ao. Te ino bard 
to think sbut up in @ room.” And some days later: 





play called Nora by Ibsen." Of Hinton, t9 whom Elis 
ronspely directed her, ahe wroce:“T have not the anme 
1a Les hm Sema rt 
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‘persooal feeling for Hiaton that you have, who know 
0 miuch more of him than I can from thet Zafer but 
‘one thing that draws me to him very aruch is his fear 
of feeling; that comes cut wo clearly Io the extract you 
teat me, Some people dare not fel fully — all fe must 
‘be 2 lang eeif-repreasion."* 

Tn the omurae of a letter some days ‘ater Olive 
Schreiner maid to Etia: “I want to tell you what my 
(eeling ia about woman, but J can't to-night because t 
‘would have too much to way, I bave just got a letter 
1 ahould like to abow you. 1tis from = woman whose 
heart is belng broken; and the man who is doing it 
doean’t Imow und docen't realise what he i doing. 
‘Why can't we mec and women come near each other, 
‘and belp each other, and not Kill each other's soula and 
blight each other's lives? There is no peed why it 
‘should be ao.'* ‘To this Ellis replied: /Thove mistakes 
‘end misundertandings between meu and women are 
so terribly and and 20 frequent. Mea, often, v0 totally 
maisanderstand women (far more, t think, than women 
‘misunderstand men, though wornen often feel their own 
‘ignorance ia an exaggerated way) asd make their mie- 
‘understanding into ideale und cling to them. But 
ssarely it will not be po always. And we can help a lite 
to caake it diferent. — I think we bave much to say 
about all this bye aad bye.” 

‘This letter wae cot received by Miss Schreiver, but 
wan returned to Ellis daye later with ‘Gane No Ad- 
drean® marked 0a the envelope, and hence it has been 
‘svailable for quotation in these pages. The difficulty is 
explained by her note of May 12th: “I have not got 
‘your letter. found the hoose at 5, Harrington Road, 
jn a terrible condition and all the people drunk. The 
‘woman scized hold of me and would sot let me have 
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‘my luggage uotil [had paid her gos. though Thad only 
‘been five minutes in the house. Tam quite sure that 
‘they will have tara up any letoers that came for me, I 


‘don't know in which part of Loadoa T shall sete” 


‘bume, before the Progressive Society. It wan the 





‘She mey have already ‘a litte overpamed the full 
rat perfection of her girlish physical beauty," but she 
‘was lft with the more complex charm of the woman of 
thirty who is also a genius Her intellectual interests 
and careless drea in no way detracted from her ex- 
"Tie Lee Olin Scro, rbe-a. 
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trenscly feminine nature, She was warm, tendet, te 
pulsive, with an ar of helptesenese that made men want 
1 protect her. She was beiliant, eloqueat, enthusina- 
tc, and yet steeped in the tragic sense of ie. For Elis 
he was like co ane he had ever met, like no one he 
‘would ever meet. 

"My dear Mr. Ellis’ she wrote two days iter, ‘Ten- 
Joved going with you to that Jecture so muck, Thank 
‘yos (or coming for me. If you are not too bury and do 
‘ot feel it would be 0 waste of time I ahould be glad if 
‘you could sometimes come and vec me. It would be a 
help tame. Thave mace up my mind not to eave town 








‘econ ate 
ge rey Sieg. a coe os, CA 


moatdaily. It was the mutual devotion of two delicate, 

retiring individuale who coukl not exaily etoourage 

friendships. ‘His equanimity and patience were the 
* Tha La ef Che Seema, fp. 
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complements of her emotional instability and hasty, 
unqualified judgments. In ber period of growing de- 
spairand hisol crucial beginnings, they were babar 
foc oxe another. 

“I want to de eo much work,” she wrote to him late 
{a June. *You don't saw bow much better I am men- 
tally since I Imew you.’ And a week later: ‘If I feel 
‘wanting ¢ letter very badly I will write ead ask you 
Toc ane: And when I want alice love, expremed love 
vill write and aak for thar too. And at the end of 
July: "1 em v0 afraid of caring for you much. I feel 
uch a bitter feeling with mynelf if I fee! Tam perhaps. 
‘glag to.... Io that you are myself J love you in 
‘Ghat you are a man [ am afraid of you and abriak rom 
you. ... Do you know it is you who have made me feel 
0 young? Almost altogether you. i feel younger, 
ich, than when I wasa girl of ten. I think of you like 
‘8 tall asgel, as you looked at the Progremive meeting,’ 
And ten weeks later:* You are the fret human being who 
hhan been perfect reat for me,” And at the end af aloe 
mouths’ {rlendsbip: ‘If J bad passion for you perhaps 
1 couldn’t have this feeling (I think it's like Mon- 
‘talgoe's for ble felend) and this ie soroething auch 
more rare and I think higher. It is no figure of speech 
when I my that you are my other sel You have talen 
a place in my life which no marriage or passionate love 
of mine coald ever take fram you. My boy. my own, 
for so many years I have longed to meet a mind that 
should understand me, that choad take amay from the 
Ianeliness af ary fe. Now I have found it.” 

Elis so quickty realized that there could be no quee- 
tHoa of hia marrying Olive Schreiner that the Mea of It 
was scarcely even formulated. In those years she wan 
imost pathologically opposed to marriage for bert 
‘and yet by no means willing to ovesstep the bounds of 
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semua! convention, in che manner of ber idol, Georre 
Sand, ‘Moce acd enore,” she weote to Els in Jecuary, 
1896, ‘I feel that marriage fe not and cannot be aright 
thing foe a nature Uke mine. If am to lve I must be 
free, and under existing coaditions I fee! more and 
amore that no kind of sexual relationship cas be ood. 
‘and pare but marriage.’ On the 4th of February: “Ob, 
Havelock, why will poople cot understand that I am 
not a marrying woman?” On the 19th of Apri: “I 
‘would like 60 much ¢o have a eid, but T couldn't bear 
to be married: neither could I bear any relationship 
that was nc absolutely opee to all tbe world — oo T 
could never have one.” It was in large metaure as 
“her boy" thet abe looked on Elis and asruaged har 
tremendous desire for raotberhood. 

On the tet of April, 1888, abe wrote to him: en't it 
fanny that I felt that you were ill and was unhappy 
before your mother's letter came. But pechapa the 
fact that you didn't write to tell me you'd got hore 
sade me fancy socsething.’ * This refers to the soar- 
let fever which broke out in Henry a dey ot two after 
hha return from medical duty at Blackburn. “He waa 
fn very serious coodition and his mother inseted on 
rurting him. although sbe bad never had the disease. 
She contracted it and died saddealy on the 13th of 
‘April, in the very prime of her life, a great Joes to all 
of het adoring familly. With the years, Mrs. Elis had 
grown besutihlly mellow, more and more tolerant, in 
spite of her very atrong personal convictions, Tt is 
‘otewocthy thet she made no efor: to interfere with 
baer son's friendship for Olive Schreiner, to ‘save? hint 
from a woman older thas. be and publicly known aa 
an agnentic. 

‘Good-bye, my old Harry Boy! Oilve Schreiner 
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‘wrote from Mentooe in February, 1889, ‘the one 
person that ever quite truly loved me. I shell be 
Had when you marry, aod yet, you know, some. 
thing will be gone out of my Ge” Ta the autumn 
of 189) ber ainlew pilgrimage carsied her back t0 
South Africa, where, after Sve more years of discom- 
tent, obe married Eli's opposite, 5. C. Cronvright, 
anintellecoal farce, a ender of sheep and ostriches, 
fd an eccomplnhed athlete, who was capable, ac: 
Cording to hia wile, of knocking dowa seven men with 
cane fist! 

As for Ellis, it was well for him and for the world that 
his affection for Olive Schreiner did not culminate io 
‘matrimony. Not only wouk! her attacks of asthma 
bave been a great scrain an him. He would have been 
constantly troubled by her periodic Gite of melanchaly 
and unending protests against the injustice of the 
word. Although Bilis assumed thet the trath ley in. 
smuances, she habitually dealt in extreme judgments of 








‘earthly realm which she described so beautifully in ber 
‘dreams and ‘allegoriea.' Humor was oot ber wtroog 
‘point and she was capable at times of a ententionment 
‘that roust have been eather annoying. Yet a more 
(grievous daw was her inability to ful6l het promise ax 
an artist. After The Story of on Africon Farm the lived 
foe forty yeare without doing another sustained piece 
cf work. In 1927 From Mon to Mas, the book she 
started in ber teens and mentiooed conwtantly in the 
eighties, was published, posthumously, unfinished. 

am only @ brokea and untried possiblity,” she ance 
‘ald all too traly. ‘This failure was 3 source of subtle 
torture for Eitis, so deeply does be reverence buman 
aabilty and resent the waste of it. He is highly prac- 
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‘teal, almovt cruel, in demanding that extraordinary 
people realize fully thelr powern He is far more 
‘tolerant of the sins of commission than of ceniseca, 
‘After those early years Olive Schreiner became for him 
the tragic incarnation of unspent gealus, 

‘With all these qualifications, brutal in ther literal- 
‘nema, Olive Schreiner remained a very great woman, & 
Slory to her vex, to South Airica and to English titers- 
‘ture, She was the outstanding (rend of EUis's Be, and 
the fist, perhape the anly human Deing, to whom be 
‘was uble to pour oat his soul. She could understand 
hhin Australian background, bis ‘elect paasivity,' his 
Jondest uspirations. She was the first perwon ‘with 
whom be talked candidly on sex questioes. *T never 
dlscussed these matters with school fellows or com- 
‘panioas, ner, except very slightly and superficially, 
‘with MacKay.’ She had hervelf hoped to write n huge 
Creative on worntn, but posemed neither the method 
‘nor erudition for such a task. She was 
fitted, with ber remericable honesty and keen insight, 
to survey the ground. Older than he, famous by her 
‘own achievement, she turned to him when be was at 
the outset of his career and gave him the benefit of 
ee restless, radiant spicit. Iu bls middle twenties, 
‘when he was sill a medical etudest, it was something 
‘to have the fulb confidence of 2 woman who shared the 
sift of George Sand and Emily Broat®. She may bave 
been a child in many ways, but as Ellin bas nai, ‘those 
‘who learnt to love ber felt chat abe wae a divine cll." 

‘Amoag Ove Schreine’s bundreds of letters to 
Ellis between 1884 and 1889, there were numerous 
prophecies of his later achievements ond growing 
fame. In January, 1888, she wrote: ‘Whea I want to 
go to Traialgar Square aad fight the enemica of Free- 
dom of the hour wiklly and get may bead broken, you 
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say Tamm a fool, and you are right. When I run about 
after prostitutes, —wrles to tell me I am a foot and 
wicked for leaving oxy work, nod be is rit. Goethe 
‘wan a far more highly moral mun than Schiller. The 
oan who sita quletly in his study, writing and work- 
ing out a great scientific truch, while his little petty 
state is quing to pieces, is greater, more human, mare 
‘moral than one who, lke myself, would rush out wildly 
and fight. You of all people I ever met (ofintely 
more than -——) are a moan of the study. You are 
perfectly dead on the otber side, That is your meak- 
‘ees anid your strength. That is why you will do great 
‘and useful wore in the world. ... Your very medical 
‘work is not for ita own wale, and give you £200 & yest 
sand you would curl yourself up in abstract study and 
thought for the rest of your life. fo tio of revolution 
aund war you will never be in the market place.’ * 

1 The Lars Ot Sherer, ea 


CHAPTER 1x 
‘THE NEW SPIRIT 


I the ssidet of strecuoue work at St. Thomas's Ele 
‘haunted the British Museum and read more diversely 
than ever, deterrined that the mere study of medicine 
should not interfere with his literary activities. Like 
Shaw’ la this decade, be was laylog up a vast etnre of 
information and trying his hand at whatever came in 
hin way. Uf the problem happesed to be the curious 
resemblance which he discovered between two bal- 
lade of Villon and two old Latin hymns, he checked tt 
up carefully and wrote a letter to The Acodemy. Or if 
he felt uncertain about his own attitude toward 
Thomas Hardy, he read over all the novela from 
Desperate Remedies to Tie on a Tower, spect the 
‘aster daya at Weymouth ia order to study the Wear 
ex country, aod wrote a comprehensive emty 08 
Hardy, published in The Westmusor Review. 

In the fall of 1883 Elia was ahown 2 Little book, 
printed anooymously, called Towards Dewsoeracy, 
‘which he put aside, after a fret glance, ox "Whitman 
and water.’ Buta litte Inter be picked up a copy en & 
second-band bookatall, and reached a very different 
opinion. He wrote to the sutbor, Bdwerd Carpenter, 
and a warm friendahip rapidly entued, which hae ex- 
‘texded to the present day. Many comman qualities 
drew them together — reSgios temperaments which 

achleved serenity, gemulne passioo for simple 
, early devotion to Stelley and later to Whitman, 
tind the hope of shedding some light on the clouded 
lamuea of vex. OF the second edition of Towards De- 
mocracy, Filla wrote in 1886: “Our fiat thought on 
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‘opening this volume for the Gist time is that we have 
‘ame acrows @ weak imitation of Leaves of Grass; but 
on growing familiar with Towaris Democracy we find 
that we have bere a distinct individuality, with, in- 
deed, points of contact with Whitaan, and using the 
sume mode of expression but a new and gensine voice, 
nevertheless, not a mere echo. Even the form is not 
quite the sume; it is flowing and eloquent rather than 
‘with the maseive weight of Whitmaa’s interrupted 
clephantine steps. There is a strenuous vitality in 
‘Whitman; his voice is ke a trumpet; he radintoe life 
and eneeyy from 1 vast ceotee of vital beat; be is the 
expremion of an immense dilation of the individual 
pertocality. But ia this volume the bounds of per- 
sonality are, as it were, ioosened: and we have inwtead 
the woothing voice of an almost impervooal return 19 
joy. Mr. Carpenter on the whole does oot strive nor 
‘ay; he lfta up rather a tender voice of love and heal- 
ng. It ia the note of consolation rather than the stin- 
‘lating "barbaric yup" that we hear * 

‘Quite ae ambitious as the Hardy study were three 
separate articles on recent tendencies in Englth fiction, 
poetry and critica. Ellis inisted that the novelist 
‘writes contemporary history, whether intentionally 
¢ not, and that ‘scienve and morale, wo far from de- 
stroyiag, have re-created fiction.” Thue far, it was the 
‘Engliah wamen, wich as Jeve Austen, Charlotte Broutt 
and George Eliot, who bad exhibited the analytic 
[Power common to the supreme French novelicts. “Wil- 
Jian Morrie, who looks back yearningly to the popular 
aartof the Middle Ages, deals out scorn to the novel; be 
{ala to ove that Scien é our wooden papular art 
‘After alli iv the human sou! in ite rayciad and ever- 
hanging aspects which isthe one permanestly inter- 

"Rabe Toes Fb 086,588. 
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eating thing: it ia of Gttle comequencs what art it 
hooaes for fs expremion. And that x why novela bave 
‘a dgsificance thet i not exhausted in the bref hour of 
amusecect that they give us—a significance whlch, 
It we aoe it rightly, goea deep down to the roots ef our 
hed 

‘Among contemporary poets Ellis gave a high rank to 
bia lend, Rodeo Noe!, an kapretsive, histrioa arinto- 
‘Gat, with democratic leanings, who was then living at 
‘Anerley and seeing a good deal of Eilis. Noe! wrate 
swperiar philosophical verse, some splendid sea poetry 
and A Little Childs Monument, but, in spite of his own 
‘pinion, eouk! hardly be placed on x level with Swin- 
Dburne or Rowettl. Nearer to Noel in poetic gift waa 
John Addington Symoeds, whove sonnet mequencen, 
‘Anindé Figura and Vogobundale Libalus, Elis ypoke 
of discriminatingly. At this time he also considered 
‘Symonds ‘the strongest, samest and movt yenstinely 
glish among oar criti,’ not pomessing a definite 
rwethod like Poter, ‘the periloos gift of totuition" ke 
Swinburne or Matthew Arnold's excesive interest in 
raoral conduct and formal bessty. EUs concuded that 
con the whole the English critics of the day were a feeble 
lot. *Critictam isa complex development of peycholog- 
fcal science, and if itis to reach any large and strong 
agrowth it must be apprehended in ali ite manifesta- 
tons.” ‘Thus he beyan a serious study af the peinciptes 
of criticism and prepared hirasell to prociuce ome of 
the mowt notable essay of cur time. 

In reviewing Maxime de Cannp’s Sousentrs Lite. 
sizes, Bebel's work oa womas and a symposium, The 
owson Question ix Europe, Elia described at Sength 
the contents of the books, aod this obvious method he 
‘han continued to observe ever since, unable £0 aartme 

1 Tae In Ri Ber 1884. 
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that book reviewing was primarily ex opportunity for 
exhibitionistic gestures. In 1886-87 be was in charge 
of the theology section of three sumbers of The Wes 
wsinster Review; that is, he summarized more or lees 
‘friefly some fifty miscellaneous volumes, ranging from 
The Religion of the Future and The Fathers of Jvus to 
Links of Loving Kindness. It was # curious medley, of 
which only two books made any lasting impression on 
‘Bim, a new translation of part of the Confucian LAK¢ 
in the Sacred Books of the East Series, and the travels 
of Fa-hien, the Chinese monk. From these two, espe- 
Cally the former, dates Ella's interes Chingn Chine, 


sidered as art. Ana lover of fowers aod of gods and of 
ritual be has never been of that crude type of radical 
‘wha would destroy the harmonizing graces in order to 
relorm wociety. The opening chapter of hin Dance of 


‘ith many competent helpers. During the frst year of 
the series, 1886, Elia edited two volumes of Landar'a 
Imaginary Comersations, which be began to read in 
‘Australia ond bag loved ever since as the work of ‘the 
last great writer of English’ His own etyle has at 
‘times a tenderness ond a muted grandeur which may 
bbe a distant echo of the beraic Conseraations. He also 
edited an excellent selection of Hetse’s Prose Writings, 
with revisions of previous English versions and 9 new 
‘trantlation of the Florentine Nights. In 1888 be made 
‘Theen easily acceasible to English readera with the 
‘Camelot volume of three of the social dramas, The Pa 
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Jars of Sociely, Ghasis and An Enemy of the People, the 
faut two translated by Wiliam Archer and the last by 
leanor Marx-Aveing; fourteea thousand copies were 
‘old withia four years, an unusual record for thone days, 
‘Later Elia brought out a third work by Landor end 
‘Vauae'e Lies of the Pointers. 

Of this period, Exmest Rhys, lng knows as the ed 
tor of Everyman's Library, wrote in a letter on the 3 
of March, 1927: ‘Elia was 0 ahy, silent, meditative 
ooking, bearted young man then, with a votoe of curi- 
‘aus, thin, high-pitched tones. He was not at oll dii- 
dent, however, but leesly alive to act, poetry, the 
drama, etc. He used to sup with me now and ngain at 
No. 59 Cheyne Wall, Chelsea Holman Hunt's old 
‘house), and discum booika and plays, when he was pita 
‘alag hla“ Mecrnakd Seriea” (for which {did the Dekker 
volume). He translated Heine's prose and edited Lan 
dar too, for my old Canselot eerlen. He was already a 
convinced devotee in tie wort of philosophical empiri- 
iam to be inferred froa: his books; but ke was. quit 
advocate, not atall voral or dogmatic. Hebad a vein of 
Jnamor, and T think, took a aly pleasure in the abecra- 
‘ions of men, their endlees tricks, vanities and the revt. 
He obverved closely, endlessly. He loved a good play, 
‘8 good talker, a pretty face, and loved the oun, the 
‘south, travel and the mea.” 

Eiis's vein of hurnoe a precisely a sense of the fron 
cal, the grotesqne, the absurd which pervades all 
and especially the realm of sex. it does oot call for 
foud laughter oc shining wittcisms, but oaly for a quiet 
twinkle in the eyes, It isnot a ark of supercilioussens 
‘but of intelectual awry, ghtened by the surpicion 
that God Hircecif may be touched with Original Sia. 
‘Ao Ella says, every plant or énicnal may appest es ac 
‘sbourd corsmentary on the genus from which i has de- 
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parted while man spenda most of bis life ia trying not 
to recogulss hie animal sncestry.” ‘Wherever Man 
flowers into Genius, wherever, that is to say, be be- 
comme moet quateneacely Bias, be cam oever take 


come as the more satifactory editions, auch as thooe of 
‘Dyce and Bulla, were either out of priat ar exceed- 
ingly expenaive. Early in March, 1886, be wrote this 
uggeetion to Visetelly aad Company, a firm wich 
‘us publishing many foreign books in Buglsh tramale- 
too, including the oovels of Zola. They 
promptly: “If you would trouble yourrelf to subaait 
‘your scheme in detail, giving an approximate Bt of the 
‘lays, with same idea of the nowher and size of the 
‘volumes they would occupy, we will make the neces 
‘ary calcalations and ae how far the 
‘promises to be a remuserative one.’ And afew weeks 
later the decisive communication: 'On the understand- 
ing that ie will be practicable to secure efficient editors 
ship for the valumes you propose, on the terms you 
‘mention, we sball be quite willing to engage ia the un- 
dectaking. Te would be essential that one or two naraes 
of marie should be secured for the preliminary an- 
rouncement of the series, otherwise it would certainly 
fall fat. We abould be quite wiling to pay you for the 
and trouble you may give to the matter generally, 
‘whichis one we canoct take under our charge.’ Thus 
‘began the Mermaid Series which hae made Eisabetban, 
and Restoration drama accessible to the genera) public. 
or focty years. Ellis, sarprised at the reception of his 
«tapes nd Crum TS 98- 
Bice. 


i 
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scheme, found himself a generel editor at twenty-seven, 
Seeking competent editore for the various authors, 
‘he was toon in tooch with aoese of the leading crltical 
aiiods of England. fa June, Jobn Addington Symonds 
‘waa writing ta Horatio Brown: ‘I have promised ta do 
selections aad introductions to Webster, Tournear azd 
Heywood for a series started by Havelock Elis, He 
‘leo wants me to write short geseral Introduction on 
‘the Elizabethan drama.'* Early in 1887 appeared the 
ret volun, the plays of Marlowe, edited by Fils, 
‘with Syrocads's preliminary essay. A few days after i 
‘was pot on sale 0 well-meaning womaa objected to 
‘phrugea in the appendix, which contained a note of one 
Richard Bame oc Marlowe's ‘darsable opinions and 
Judgment of relygion and scorne of Gods ward,’ In 
‘order to prevent any serious trouble the books were 
quickly withdraws and asteriske wbstituted (or cos- 
ruption. This was Elis's only public contact with Mra. 
Grundy for vome time, although be had given ber « 
(eneral afront by insisting that the text of exch play in 
the Mermaid Series be 

‘The two Middletoa volumes were introduced by 
Swioburne's well-known emmy revised, bust were edited 
‘by Ellis himself. With a strong stomach for realism 
and a pasalon for acy kind of docurcent that seema 0 
‘feveal accurately the ways of men, be was naturally 
‘attracted to Middletoa's precise, unvarnished picture 
¢f Lancio life, For the seme reason he chowe for hien- 
cll one of the few Elizabethan plays, untouched by 
Tralian artifice, which portrays rural existence con- 
Yincingly, The Two Angry Women of Abington, by 
Henry Porter. Of that obscure author, Ein wrote: 
‘Hii deep and raodulated voice ited ia no sudden fer- 
Leesan Pate Ste Ae Sony ety Hai. 
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‘yours or exaltations, expresses the frank and conscious 
homeliness, the warm-blooded humanity, the Engfish 
‘beartiness of man. Many golden gaileous of our drama 
Ue aunken at the bottom af the sea, few that we would 
move gladly recover than the stout oak-ships of Heary 
Porter? 

"With a more special interest Ellis tok up the plays 
‘of John Ford, who stands ‘apart among his fellows, 
without master or follower," eccoeding to Swinburne. 
‘To Elis “Ford waa the most modern of the tribe to 
‘whoa: he belonged. He was a exative observer who 
Thad mata derayonthe ring of buman scion 
especially in women. He was an analyst; 
‘the Limits of his art to the utmast; Trae he 
ways of expression, ‘Thus be is Jeon neazly related to 
the men who wrote Othello, and A Woman Killed wills 
Kindness, and Valentinian, than to thote poeta and 
artists of the naked buman sou), the writer of Le Rouge 
sthe Now, and the yet greater writer of Madame Booary.’* 

After Ellis had brought out some ten or Siteen val- 
umes in the Mermaid Series, and arranged for many 
others, including his own editioo of George Chapman's 
plays, Vizerly was prosecuted for publishing Zola and 
practically ruined. The eecies was then taken over by 
Fisher Unis, who struck Ellx's name off the books 
and disregarde:t his exletence as general editor. Some 
years later Ellis completed an essay on Chapman for an 
‘American werics which failed to materiale, and i 
not yet published. His view of the grand old acholar, 
‘the Elizabethan Landor, is indicated by a footnote in. 
the study of Nietzsche. AUuding to Nietrsche’s high 
prac of French characters in the sixteenth and seveo- 
{enth centuries, Elie nid: “Ove may be alowed tore 
wet that Nictzache was not equally discriminating in 

1 abe Pd era in ma 
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1M judgment of our country, Had he cot been blinded 
by the spiritual plebelanian of the alzetesath century 
in England, be might also bave discerned in certain 
erlods goose of the same ardeat and heroic qualitiea 
‘which be recognised in sixteenth century France, the 
‘more easily since at that time the same Resalasance 
‘wave effected a considerable degree of union between, 
France and England. In Gearge Chapman, for in. 
‘etance, at his finest and lucidest coments the typical 
ethical representative of our greatest Hterary age, 
‘Nictaiche would have found a man after bia own heart, 
‘not only one who scarcely yielded to himself in generous 
‘admiration of the great qualities of the Freach spirit 
‘but-a man of “absolute and full soul” who was almost 
4 precureor of his own “immoralism,"* a lover of feet 
dom, of stoic self-reliance, one who was ever wecking to 
enlarge the discipline of a fine culture in the direction 
of moral freedom and dignity.’ * 

‘The Elizabethana were more than a literary prefer 
ence for Eile, They were akio to his nature and be 
‘wrote of them wistfully, in an undertone of regret for 
spacious days and spacious mince, when aalety waa nat 
the cardinal virtue, Victoria was not the arbiter of 
elegance, and distance was not the essence of enchant- 
‘ment, 

“ha provpectves, Ue ear chat hey be, 

‘Yield bectarjadgmant to the jing er: 
Talage seas (ar 0 4 ame Ie Oe <7, 
‘When thie tse ebape nan blag art! by: 


Eilts would here been thoroughly et tome in a quiet 
corner of the Mermaid Tavern, talking of ships, or nex, 
or Seneca. Not a violect roistaring fellow himeelf, he 





‘would bave admired Marlowe ard been a riod of 
‘young Jack Doane. Yet of all that trite, he would 
have eojoyed most, perhaps, the raged, scholarly, 
isolated Chapman, wto held ‘all learning but an art 40 
live well! 

"Lat soe rn anything ct tt mat, 

Tieany eabin howa, ot wel a agen’ 





pareats, had also growa up «solitary, educated himelf 
precociaualy on voluminous reading and become a de- 
vvotee of that ‘religion of the eyes,’ that ‘universal 
sclence of beauty,” which made him one of the notable 
poeta and great critics of bia geteration. Unforma- 
nately hia early preoccupation with ‘sin’ and bia aneo- 
clatious in the nineties have prevented a later renera- 
‘on from appreciating the depth and delicary of bis 
2 Theale Date Fey. [obo bu remeber ht 
(up he th of ag es ac ere 

at meng lag coeplmetery te sol comely his et 
Ene eared ey act aly mise 
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‘tariz, It iseo easy to call him “decadent” and overlook 
hs wise comments on all seven of the arts, ‘Arthur 
Symons, says Yeats, ‘more than any man I have ever 
knowa, could ip anit were into the eaind of another, 
‘and my thoughts gained in richzess and in dearnea 
fram his sympathy, nor ehall T ever law bow euch 
amy practice ad my theory owe to the passages that be 
read me from Catullus and from Verlaine and Mal- 
lannt.'* Aa a knowing young Bobecian with pax. 
sion for the orban, the artifcial, the sophisticated, 
‘Symons became a valuable oouaterbalance to Eilis's 
laterest ia such people as Whitman, Carpenter and 
‘Olive Schreiner. 

‘As d00n a8 he found that his services were 20 longer 
required oc the Merwald Series, Ells aid befare the 
‘Walter Scott Publishing Company plans for e Coa- 
temporary Science Series, which would tend to aup- 
plant the International Scientific Serie, then eoming 
‘toa clone. Hin plans were enthusiastically accepted, be 
was made General Editor asd a prospectim announced 
‘hat ‘in the Contemporary Science Serie all the ques: 
‘dons of modern Life — the various social and politlea- 
‘econemical problems of today, the most recent re- 
searchen in the koowldige of man, the nast and present 
‘experiences of the race, and the nature of ite environ- 
‘ment — will be frankly investigated and clearly sre- 
vented,’ Given a free band toselect the authors ad the 
subjects to be treated, Elis was naturally interested in 
‘working out bis own ideas, with 3 proper regard for the 
‘business end, as he wes to receive an extra commision, 
fom large sales, In the wish to attract immediate at- 
tention ta the series, presenting a vital topic at the 
‘oataet, he asked! Patrick Geddes to write a book on sex. 
Gedidea, wha bed contributed the articles on mex aod 

13 Yeas Amable, 398- 
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_mproduction to the recent edition of the Eneydopadia 
Britsanics, was not well knowo then and his wide 
ranging terests were hardly murpected, In ool 
Isboration with young J. Aresur Thomsen, Geddes 
‘wrote The Roolution of Sex, which appeared in October, 
1886, au the Grat number of the Contemporary Science 
Series, and has for yeare recaained one of the standard 
scuthoritiesin the eld. Other volumes rapidly followed, 
Including The Criesinal by Eis and his tranalation of 
‘varioue foreign works, Lombeowo's an of Genius, 
Maria De Mancetne's Stecp and Sergi's Medilrrancan 
Roca, The eighteenth cursber, published ia 1892, was 
The Grammar of Science, witten by Kar! Pearvon at 
Eliv’s request; one of the pioneer criticlams of acien- 
‘fic orthodoxy, it Ira bad conaderable invence in 
atter-day philosophy and received a melancholy obei- 
tance in The Education of Henry Adams, Among the 
‘thee tiles were Welamana's Germ-Plasms, Hobson's 
Evolution of Modern Copitolism, Starbuck's Peychology 
(of Religion asd Kars von Zitrel's History of Geology ows 
Paleontology. Elis plaaoed all the earlier numbers of 
the series, but after it was well started authors pro- 
‘posed eubjecta to hima, The beat seller was Albert 
Moll's Hypuotise, and the last to be published, ap- 
‘propriately enough, was Robert Michel's Serva! Habe 
‘cs. The series was brought to a Cove by the war in 
1914, sfter belng the ebief source of Eli's modest io» 
‘come for twesty-five years. As founder aod editor of 
both the Mermaid Secies and the Coctemporary 
Science Series, be must be considered one of the far- 
reaching educators of bie geaeratlon. 

In socordance with an early decision not to bring cut 
a book before be was thirty, Ells completed ia the susn- 
‘met of 1889 The New Spirit whicd did not actually wp 
‘Pear until the spring of 1890, shortly efter his thirty 
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firvt birthday, At whet sccmed to be the opening of 
new era, a century since the Freach Revolution, be 
sought the palae of hin age through five of ita epresen- 
tative figures, Diderot, Heine, Whitman, Ibsen and 
‘Tolstoy.* Personally he wished at the beginning of bin 
career (o present bis bird's-eye view of the work! und 
‘outline hia general programme, much ax the young, 
‘Tooques Rivitre did e geseraton Inter in his Brwt work, 
‘Enaies. "The sew opicit’ is not at all dentical with 

‘modernity,’ but ia ‘a quickening of the pulee of Life 
‘such ea mony take place ia any age, though my tracings 
ae oaly of a recent acceleration.” 

He saw the future complicated by the further ad- 
‘vance of science, the radical exsandpation of women 
and the les external problems of democracy. Diderot’s 
‘fermentative genius’ exemplified the bet elements of 
‘the scientific falth while Thaeu disclosed the powerful 
roots of « satura) aristocracy. The tragic onciliations 
of the period found thelr embodiments ja the all-too- 
fuck Hele, wha contrasts scrange’y with the inasticu- 
Inte aspirations of Tolstoy. But all these diverse tend 
‘enclon come to a bigher harmony in the giant Sure of 
Walt Whitmas, to whom Elis devoted his most en- 








nselacts of the eatire man, and therefore he has a sig 
taifcance which we can hardly overestimate.’ ‘He hag 
tomved “a new gladaeas and roughaess among men and 
women,” He has opened « freak chancel of Nature's 
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Sorcea into buman lie — the largest since Wordsworth, 
fand more ft for human use — “the amplitude of the 
‘earth, and the conreeness and sexuality of the earthy 
fad the great charity of the earth and the equilibrium 
also," Whitman beiiged the artificial chasm between 
matter and spirit, put forth an honest, healthy con- 
ception of egoiam and helped ta reclaim the poisonous 
rpanthes of sex. ‘We can no longer intrude our crude 
distinctions of high and low. We cannot now step in 
‘end say that thie ink in the chain in eternally ugly and 
that la eternally beautiful. For irrational diagurt, the 
‘varying outcome of iadividual fdionyacrusy, there ts 
doubtlees still room; it i incalculable, and cannot be 
reached. But that rational disgust which was o00¢ beld 
‘to be common property; has received trom science ita 
deati-blow. In the growth of « tense af purty, which, 
Whitman, not alone has annunciated, Yes one of cur 
chief hopes for rorals, as well as for art.” 

‘Yet the strenuous, once-bora sou! of Whitman doew 
‘uot lead us far into the religious realm. His inexhaust- 
ible nature had ttle need for the deep repose, the 
smyetical resignation which Ellis considers the emence 


deepest experience. ‘Religion is the anodyue cup — 
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Ibreath of relief, aod that is religion.’ To this experi- 
ence dogma and institution are alike irrelevant. The 
‘commen denominator of religion lies in the atteude of 
the worshipper. It wattere litte whether we oay with 
Lucretius, “Piety is the behokding of all thlngs with a 
riled at ease,’ or with Jesus, “Father, not ary will but 
‘Thine, be doa, 

‘The obscure centre af xwarenses, with ite physiolog- 
{cal counterpart, wEich roay be named the ooul, en- 
urea a ceaseless bombardment from lafcite angles 
Tn coaseqaence, it contracts, inks into itelf, writhes, 
stuflera with aching desire. But there are also ‘those ia- 
‘comparably rarer contacts at which the wou! for a while 
‘and in varyiog degrees expands with a glad secre of 
freedom.” This expansion may take the form of bearty 
Rabelaisian faughter, of the artist's enthuslonm or the 
bebolle’s joy, of the lover's ecstasy or the thinker’s 
vision: wherever a tyrannical tension of He given way 
‘toarich eruotional release, there ia a religious experi. 
ence. “Thin enlarged diastole of the ecu that we call 
‘eligi’ is opremely manifested io tat venve of coxa- 
plete harmony with nature which the great mystica en- 
Joy. ‘The perpetual ancuccistion of this uolon hos 
‘ever been the chief gladnene of life.’ “There is no larger 
freedom for wan.” It is the supreme affirmation be- 
Cane it ia the perfect surrender. Amidst the complex- 
Jty and confusion of modernity the anodyoe cup bas 
been terribly neglected. Tee religioos need is 20 old 
‘that we condema it as unfashionable. Io making ac- 
celeration one with progres, we have forgotten the 
inner abode of peace. 

‘So much for The New Spirit, a group of beiliant, 
‘prophetic essays which compose for many readers & 
‘modern classic. But it wasoriginally considered 1 bold, 
‘bad book, and it was miore widely, violently reviewed 
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than any other work by Elis, The Spectator began: 
‘Mr. Havelock Ellis — if “Mr.” be the proper title, of 
which we have considerable doubs,’ acd ended, ‘Wa 
cannot imagine anything of which it would be’ more 





ee 
Advertiser: “On uch a writer advice ia throwh away, 
and we only reler to thie unpleasant compilation of 
‘ocl Impudence and efrontery to warn our readers 
rgainst it. We deny that the mew spirit of the age has 
0 much af the feably clement in it as he would have us 
believe. He eslarges upon the all-pervoding Influence 
‘of ez in human affairs in a manner which in more than 
‘immodest ead verges on peurincy.’ According to The 
Athenee Mr, Elis rouat be very inquiring, tor we have 
‘wldom met with one who knows 20 mony thlogn that 
‘other people donot know.’ "Frequently inthe volume,’ 
‘announced the American Nation, contemmptoouly, ‘one 
comes 1pon remarks that wuggest «plese UpoR tex, 
‘ciecifically, philosophically and poetically.” And the 
‘genial critic of Tae World: ‘A raoce fooliah, wawhoke. 
some, perverted piece of sentimental cant we have 
‘ever senated our tse aver” The friendly review of 
Oliver Elton ia The Acadewry was one of the few ex- 
‘ceptions to a general charus af abuse. Ellis wan rather 
dazed ue well ae pleased by the stir bi faxt child had 
caused, and in order to reach a wider andieace arranged 
swith the Sentt Company to bring out a shilling edition. 
‘The original publishers, Bell and Sons, were glad to 
(tke vo obccsious 2 volurse froon their list. 

Tr 1886 or '87 Elis had picked up a second-hand 
copy of Tarte's Le rb, which wan 
not sympathetic to Lombroan or criminal anthropology, 
‘but the discovery that there was euch a science fasch 
‘nated him immediately. He went over the proving Hte- 
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‘ture on the subject in French, German acd Jtalien, 
Jearnt all be could from England and the United States 
and entered into correspondence with various prsoa 
ffcials. In the fall of 1889, when The New Spirit wan 
ready for pres he desbed off a short book, The Crim 
‘nal, a remarkable tour de force which be in glad to have 
achieved ance only, as his characteristic method in slow 
(tod patient and requires fnt-band knowledge of the 
subject under discamion. ‘The excuse for The Crietinal 
‘was that 00 other Englishman veered to be familiar 
‘with the Continental developments of criminal anthro- 
polouy. He stanply wished to present to Baglish read- 
‘ern summary of thoee developments which had been 
‘0 miculating to bimell. ‘Lombroso founded a vigor- 
‘ous school of iavestigatory, but J have never formed a 
part af it wrote Ellis a few yeare ago. ‘T wan merely 
{an outsider who eajoyed the spectacle, I realived the 
‘geouine geojus of the man, [saw that he bad revealed m 
ew and immensely fruitful feld of etudy; but I was 
‘careful to point out that a discoverers by no moeans the 
‘best murveyor of the land be reveals, and Columbus, a 
‘we fonow, mistook Cuba for Japa. « 

‘Thin early work in criminology led Elbe directly to 
‘the problem of genius, foc at that time the dominetiot: 
chil of Lombroso considered the criminal and the 
atenius complementary forms of degeneration. In pre- 
Paring Lombrow's Mas of Genius for the Cantempo- 
rary Sclence Series Ells rebelled against such patbo- 
Jogical interpretations and began to seek for himmelf a 
sore balanced position. He could continue to otidy 
genius os « mental ecomaly, retaining some of the 
paychological acd paychiatric sotions of the Italiana, 
‘while employing the more objective, statistical method 

1th Progr t Ceacka, Ts Medial Rave f Bi, Oct, 
al 
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of Galton. Thus Ellis hoped to avoid both an anjosti- 
‘Sable empbaaia on morbidity and a premature sense of 
‘prechdon. A short article on ‘The Ancestry of Gealus,' 
‘giving evidence of the mized, racial heritage of some 
recent English and American avthocs, was the fret of 
bis many studies io thie field. In 1899 he became a 
Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Insticute, where 
Je alten met Galton for whom he bad the greatest ad- 
miratlon. He atill remembers with pleasure the time 
that Galtoo took him hore to lunch. Te Elis Galtoo 
‘was ‘the typleal man of genins in whoee hands every- 
thlag turns to science. And there was no solemnity or 
‘air of wuperiority; it was abvays 2 though be were 
Bletes beast inh «fig ot the beso fe 


Shortly before Tie Criminal was finiahed, Ells sent 
‘0¢ of the opening chapters to The Journal af Mental 
‘Soience, where it waa pablishe? in January, 1899. The 
edltar and distingwabed aliesist, D. Hack Tube, be- 
‘came very friendly to Ellie and began rendiog him, for 
review, bool and petiodicaison criminal anthropolory. 
a 1892 Elis contributed to Tuke's Dictionary of Pry- 
chological Medicine three artcies, that on the ‘influence 
cof wex in insanity’ being his Gret public statement on 
the subject of nex. After 1854 ho wan writiog for The 
Jonenal of Merial Science retrospects' on normal, ab- 
‘normal, religious and physiological peycbology, not to 
mention other special topics. He continued this for 
three decades, making preciae abstracts of hundreds 
and hundreds of volumes, periodicals end pamphiets, 
‘The magnitude of the ‘ist can only be appreciated by 
running through the fles of the journal, which a badly 
Jndezed. Even ouch 2 beaty survey belpe to confirm 
the stspicion that Elia is one of the moot erudite men 
living. 
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‘While the storm swirled srousd The New Spirtt and 
The Criminal waa still on the prem, Ellis weot in April, 
1850, to Parla for a long holsday with Arthur Syroons. 
They found comfortable quarters at the famous old 
Hite! Comeile, across from the Gardens of the Lam 
embourg, and were soon joined by Louie Ellis, who had 
Gnished her dreasmaking apprenticeship. A charming 
‘tio they made — the vivacious tte blue-eyed woman 
etrolliag ebout the boulevards end galleries with her 
fall brother whowe dark brown hair, reddiab silken 





chiselled. features, transparent complexion and bril- 
ant, wearching eyes. On cae occasion the three of 
‘them had cigars forthe Grot time; Elia threw his away, 
characteciaticaly, half amaked, while hia two campan- 
tone fomished theirs und felt rather Ol. Evidently Elis 
‘mentioned thisincident is one of his fong journal letters 
to Olive Schreiner, for abe wrote back: 'Of courve you 
don't like tobacco, and I shouldn't think Symone 
‘would; it i carrying coals to Neweastle. Louie would 
ke it and it would do ber a» suck good wo it would do 
‘you hara. The effect of tobacco is ke opium. What 
‘you need js ouch more a glace of champagne thao n 
pipe. To me all stimulants are poison. “Calm me, my 
God, and lep moe calm”... Just because a sticrulant 
ralsea my nervous irritability it will be a poison to me 
though a medicine to you, when Tam above the healthy 
‘oormal average of nervous irritability acd you are be- 
low it.'* Whether absinthe be a etimulant or a mar- 
‘ote, Symone and Eilis tried it, the former at onca re- 
cording his sensations ina sonnet, theletter deciding not 
Sa won Ss Pac or het abe 804 wth Mis, ae fe 
by wh Speen bt aber oy ea 

The Lars of Obes Seromr, 208. 
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to try He again, aa be alwayndinllind the flavor of lap. 
‘Besides countless jaunts together each oi them had 
wpecial interest in Paris: Miss Ellis was studying com 
‘tumedesigning, Symons was drawn to the misic-alle 
ond Ellis frequeated the clinks aod hospitals, At this 
time, 1890, Freud was on the verge of his epoch-making 
‘Aigcoveries in hysteria, shanks party to the inspiration 
of Charcot, with whom be bed studied in Paris several 
‘years ear. Ella respected Charcot’ genius and at- 
‘ended one or two of bia demonstrations, but did not 
Gnd bia personality attractive. ‘Anyone who waa priv- 
Meged,’ wrote Ellis several years later, ‘to observe his 
methods of work at the Salpetritre will easily recall the: 
great master's towering figure; the disiainful expres. 
lon, sometimes, eves, it seemed, a little sour; the lofty 
‘bearing which enthusiancic adcairere called Napoleon, 
‘The questions addressed to the patient were cold, dis- 
tant, sometimes ‘Charcot clearly had Hittle 
faith ia the value af say results 90 attained. One may 
well believe, also, that # man whose superiicial persou- 
ality wan eo haughty and awe-inagiring to strangers 
would, in any cate have had the greatest difficulty in 
[Penetrating the eysteres clu peychic work! wo obncure 
and elusive aa that presented by the hysterical. 
‘However, it was the personal meetings with ouny 
notable men that made these weeks especially memor+ 
able to Ele and Symons. They found the charming 
dlmeputable old Verlaloe in his hnust of the Latin 
Quarter, On o few unforgettable Tuesday evenings 
they were among the privileged guests of Stéphane 
Mallarmé whoee humble hospitality was evidenced by 
‘he bod of tobuces that paned up and down the table. 
Beside the host, ‘the most significant and influential 
figare in modera French Heerature,' sat his devout 
1 Sale te Ppa BL tem. 








be has alo, ina way that was impowsble to the more 
deeply sceptical Gourmoct, taken & definite side in the 
‘questions of his own day, and aloog both these lines 
Jhas come lato come touch with the maa in the atect. 
Gourmont, whowe genius was of s more daring aad 
maneculine quality, throughout bia whole life bed his 
self aloof from the world in which he was 00 pansion 
ately inerested.”* 

Care His‘ de Rigab:? Nd Ameri Zain, 
Mask 3S 
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Afcer rerurning to Londen from enchanting Pacis, 
Ellis went down to Coravrall for the fict time, os tem 
‘porary physician in the litde village of Probus, It was 
sfter one of these sojourss lte in 1890, chat he visited, 
‘at Lammoros, Mise Agoea Jones, who had been a frlend 
‘of Hinton. Shortly before Ellis's arrival, a Miva Edith 
‘Lees, on a walking tour with her servant-companion, 
‘came to specd the night with Miss Jones. The inde- 
pendent Mise Lees was ansoyed by the announced ap 
‘roach of the irelevant male whom she lew alightly 
‘isan indifferent member of The Fellowship of the New 
ile and proposed to cantinve on ber way. The fates 
intervened, however, in the abape of the tired feet of 
‘her {allow-tourise, and she agreed to remain. Conse- 
quently, that evening she aod Eis bad their fret real 
talk, enlivened by the fact that abe had javt read The 
‘New Spiris with great satisfacticn. The cext day Misa 
‘Joes wed Ellis walked a few miles with Mire Lees to- 
‘wards Land's Bed. Two days inter be went to ae ber 
Att St Ives — nod returned to Loodon with a yieldiog. 

Edith Lega wan a slender little woman, leas than Sve 
feet tall, with amazing ‘wide-angle’ light Blue eyes, a 
Jow musica! voice and a radiant, challenging manner, 
lek ia genture, quicker in repartee, combiaing in mae 
‘table solution the roost varied and striking qualities 
‘Democratic yet dominating, combative yet rympa- 
‘thetic, haaty yet tenacious,” ake was a bold and lively 
jester, protecting from the world at large 1 belple, 
‘ightened child. Intense is her heeds, sometimes 
jrmpolaively crocl, she was constantly imposed upon 
‘because of her immense faith in human nature. She 
‘was at heart both an artist and a reformer, and the 
stint io hes wos always trying to cast out the reformer, 
‘wha would never long be abeent. A believer in moder- 
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ation, she worked and played wader high presmure, 
‘through a ifetime of extizusisams. Altogether abe was 
‘person of wonderful magnetiom who faocinated eves 
‘howe whom sbe antagonized. 

Yn December, 1891, Edith Lees and Havelock Eils 
were married by the register of Paddington, Two 
daughters of Stopford Brooke witnessed for the bride, 
Louie Elis foe the groam. He was then nearly thirty” 
‘wo, she three yeare younger. Their one vow to one 
apother was mutual frankness, Each was to be eco- 
‘omically independet, and ia order to avoid the eruel 
routine of traditional rsatrimony, they agreed not to 
live conmantly under the sare root. After the fret eo 
fox three wiaters in her cottage near St. Ives in Cora 
‘wall, all the rest were epent at Carbis Bay, where she 
rented out cottogea and raz a emall farm, becoming 
‘quite proficient ia dairying and breeding stock. The 
ssommera they often spent together in gome interior 
county, daring the nineties eating a bungalow on the 
heights of Hindhead, io Surrey. (The loveliest night 
‘that Edis bas ever known in England was at Hindhead, 
jn October, 1892, when Tennyson lay dying clove by at 
Haslemece.) For severa) montho at least each year 
Ellis lived in his fat in London, where his wife jained 
hin from time to tnse, and is trfpa cn the Continent 
were often made without her. Tr was such arrange 
ments that kept a freshness in all their relationahip and 
ruade them pioneers, whether or not entirely succes 
ful, in what she called ‘semi-detached marriage’ what 
in called to-day ‘companionate marriage: 

Like Olive Schreizer, with whom she formed an at- 
fectiooste friendship, Mrs. Ella kad a very unhappy 
childhood, sufered from a deep vein of melancholy and 
‘wan eubject to recurring attacks of disabling tines, the 
Song advance of diabetes leading to her death in i916, 
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at the age of Siftyfour. [¢ is a pathetically striking 
act that Ellis, who sympathizes abocrmslly with the 
suffering of bis fricods, was deeply devoted over a pe- 
fod of thirty years, to two eemiiavalids, (They were 
not geoerlly Imown an wach until the end of thelr vee: 
‘bath were of goed muscular development and unally 
(gave the eppearnace of robust health.) Alehough pas- 
ionately devoted to children, Mire. Elis was advised, 
‘by phyridase sot to becocoe & mother end in him the 
parental impulae was never strong. 

“Two people wich a greater convergeace or a wider 
insmdlarity of tantes it woold be dificult to find. One 
‘was intensely social, the other almost « recluse; ope of 
them loved to have a telephone at her bedaide, and at 
‘ta mumeagus to start out on an entirely unpremeditated 
‘mission or outing, while the other held the tdephone ia 
horror and ttked to do things planned out well before 
hhapd, findiog in the anticipation of any given event 
‘more enjoyment than in fs actual bappening, and liv- 
‘ng for the most pact more io the future or in the past 
than in the raomencary prevent. One of them was & 
sclentist and appeoached his work from the patient 
‘uphill path of scentiic research; the other was an art 
Jet with co interest im sclentiSc procedure, but often. 
‘with luminous latuition or diviaation discovering the 
same truths. To counterbalance these dimimiarities, 
they oth often Uked the same people and the same 
‘books, shared the nace views on the important things 
of life, adored travel, and to the same countries, and 
‘both loved doing their writing out of door, He sbared 
‘something of ber joy in animals (there were afwayn any 
‘number of cata and doga arvund ber in the country), 
‘and they both found rest aad delight in sous." 

‘Mra. Elis continaed to be the active apirle of The 

Frm an tcnton by Matis "rcy ts Mew Elf Te Nr 
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Fellowship of the New Life untiit ceased in 1898, but 
bby that time abe had lost most of er faith in organized 
‘groups and propaganda and was giving her best encs~ 
ies to waiting. Her rat novel, Seaweed: A Cornis 
‘Té5f Cater published as Ki?'s Woman), was ‘daring’ 
4a the best scmse of the word and contained soma well- 
drawn characters. In My Cornish Neighbours she fret 
‘proved er ability to write short atories with a feeling 
for unity of place which Chesterton bighly commended, 
acd ' The Ieperichable Wing stands all slone by itulf' 
Ford Madox Ford once said, ‘in a wilderness of sham 
renderings of what is called 'the Celtic temperamuent.' 
Tn other sketches usd stories abe combined fact, fan 
taay and allegory in a delicately moving way which 
some readers consider utterly unique. On the other 
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ne who helped to shelter Havelock Bilis from an inte. 
ruptlag world. 

‘Yet: ila is more a product of places than of persoos, 
god after Australia, Conewall has mest most ta him. 
Since 1891 be bas apeat there some fifteen years A 
‘country of clean earth, austere granite and iridescent 
mista, be thinks of it as bis heaves, that beneficent 
Eternity to which be can escape from the dirt and fog 
of eviting Loadoa ia Noveber. Most of us are more 
oF lem indiferent to ou physical eavironsmect nad are 
(airly content an loog as our work and our associates 
are {aly congeaial. ‘I do not share hat attitude’ 
ayn Ellis; ‘on the cautrary, [ would be more inclined 
‘tomy that climate i the oaly ching worth “ bothering” 
about. At all eveats I would certaicly regard it, t- 
(ether with love and philosophy, as one of the thingn 
‘owt necessary to the woul, as distinct (rom the body, 
Forit ina joy of the sou! that { experiesce here, tran- 
scending whatever may always remain wien to me and 
aloof in this land of Cornwall.'* On the eatreme south- 
‘ern arm of Englaod, that Land's End which W. H. 
‘Hidgan has dencribed vo glowing!y, Elis was fre from, 
‘people, coise, harry. He could wander for bours, 
iturbed, along the Broken seaboard. Through the 
sear mld winter, be could urually write out of door. 
In November, 1920, be returned to Cornwall after a 
lew years’ absence, following bia wite's death, but went 








"While thie region han ex own trate it til, a 1 know 
in my nerves and see with my eyes, the Cornwall with 
which the greater part of my life has been inextricably 
ended. Aa I recline on the untouched sands end the 
‘waves creep up toward my fect, influences come out of 
‘the past fo wrap me round and found. Tam within the 
" heermies ook Comment, 19. 
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sdrele of a sacred halo irdescently woven of eadnean and 
joy, of tenderness and peace’ 

Ta contrast to Cornwall, Ella's other European 
(paradise is Spain, where he went, with Arthur Symons, 
for the Grat time ic the spring before hie marriage. 
Panaing through Roumilon, they stopped to reat for 
‘the night, before croming the franter, atthe ite city 
cf Perpignan, once Spanish, and with an agreeable 
Catalan favour will clinging wo It.’ At duak Bilis 
‘pusbed open the door of the quiet and unoetentatious 
‘cathedral, to Gad ‘a broad and siaicless hal, of soleran 
‘and mysterious emsplicity, with chatlow-toned gravity 
‘ud omeetnes which strikes the perfect note of devo 
toa in a church and vels ita imperfection, if wach there 
‘be, la tender mist.'* Tale was bie untargettable ltro- 
duction to the beauty and crigiality of Catalonia, 
architecture, which he bad previously known nothing 
‘af, Thence down to the gay and vital city of Barceloca 
and across parts of Curtile zed Aragos. Elis and Sy- 
spon begns to understand the fascinatiog qualitioe of 
‘a primitive people. Te was a brief pilgrinange, but ong 
enough to win Ells’s beart (aa well ae Symnons's) and 
Ibeing him back on six more journeys in later years.) 
On returning to England be carried with him a Little 
volume of Caniorer Populares which seemed to embody 
‘the soul of Spain. 

Early in 1832 gppeared Elis's third book, The No- 
Honalisalon of Heth in which be outed dimply the 
chief weapons of public hygiene, which were still left 
largely to charity end individual initiative. ‘Beyond a 
very limited but somewhat varied experience,’ he said 
fn the preface, ‘I bave no epecial knowledge of these 

* impracarn end Gomme i 28. Te Sof Spec 3. 
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muttern Ido cot really ace why I should write about 
‘them more than any other persod. ‘They concern every 
‘one and I have my own work todo. But in the face af 
‘the apathy sod the ignorance thet exist among us to- 
day, ie seems to be the duty of any one wha has an op- 
portunity of realising the evile around ws, to paint out 
the pate of safety.’ The individualiem of Ella ia 90 
‘broad at times, bis sympathy with Nicteschean egoiom 
s0 pronounced, that his intense social conscience is 
ceaily overlooked. The trait in well jodicated by thove 
twoearly volumes, The Criesina! and The Notionabisa- 
tion of Health, both of which he wrote becauve no one 
else would. 

‘A much more congenial task ot this time was the 
completion of Mas oud Womos, » stxty of human 
secondary verual characters, which was poblished in 
1894. He had begun some twelve years before (at 
St, Thomas's) 'to collect definite data concerning the 
constitutional diferesces between men and wooen,' 
moved to do this because be realised that such difler- 
fences lay at the root of many social questions in which 
te toak great interest, and he “knew of no fll and ttn- 
‘prejudiced statement of the precise facts’ In the pre- 
face to the fourth edition (1904) be explained furtber 
‘that Ma» ond Worn was mended ae an introduction 
toa more elaborate study of the prismary phenomena of 
sex on the prychological ede. Av such the book was 
aundertaken far my own Belp and instruction, moce 
than for that of otbers, simply as a necessary piece of 
ploneering work at the epproach to « dificult and wan- 
fuved field" It was at once recognized as en autborita- 
‘tive statement and has ever since been widely used by 
scholara and laymen alike Iwan Bloch, the noted 
German sexologist, called 1t ‘a classical work" which 
‘form the foundation for all later researchea’ in that 
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fickd, and according to F. H. Marshall, the Engiich 
specialist Lo the pbysiology of reprod 

‘tains a fund of valuable information.” Euin's carefully 
substantiated conclusion (confirming Darwin's find- 
ings) that there is a wider varlatioaal tendeacy in men. 
than in women bas been generally acnepted, but it has 
also been seriously questioned by same on theoretical 
grounds, anc by others who interpret it as a slur on. 
‘woman's pousbilities, The only public controversy of 
Ella's career wan with Karl Pearson, the distinguished 
biometrican, over this problem. In 1897 Pearson 
published an essay (in The Chances of Death) designed 
to lay the axe to ‘a peeudo-scientific superstition’ 
‘which he charged Elia with furthering, but fell hienselt 
{nto a veriee of medical errore and logical fallacies in 
aplte of an air of certitude. in replying eome yeara 
later? Ello exhibited « neat polemical git which exer- 
‘ve might have raised to caustic heights. ‘Personally, 
Ihe maid, ‘I object to controversy. 1 bave always ninde 
it arule not to take parti it, and to ignore al attacka, 
devoting my energies to malcing my work as sound as 1 
cota, Hitherto I bave adhered to that rule. But there 
are times when it may be well to break even « good 
rule! He then commented oa the misleading precialon, 
‘which the mathematician is apt to achieve, when lott 
in the complexities of biological phenomena. Pearson 
Thad arbitrarily oelected sine as the only safe criterion 
of variability, although Ellie hed already objected to 
it because of the unequal effect of the pelvis at birth on 
rake and female children. ‘Profesor Peamuon's earlier 
‘excursions into the biological Geld were chielly coo- 
cetaed with crabe; in pasting from crabs to kmman be- 
ingp be failed to allow for the fact that human beings 
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{donot come lto the world usder the same conditions" 
‘With reference to the general use of ‘biometrical’ 
methods, Fils concluded: “Tam aot competent to 
judge of the mathematical vadity of such methods, 
but ea far as Iam able to follow ther I play recognise 
that they constitute a very valuable instrument for 
biological progress. T say nothing againat the instru- 
‘ment: I merely point out that, on this occasion, the 
remulta obtained by it application have been wrougly 
interpeeted.” 

In the latest edition (1926) of Man and Womon, Elis 
dwelt in the preface op the various misicterpretationa 
of hia conclusion abot variability, but then sunbed 
up the ieoplications of hie original postion: “The sexan 
are perfectly poised; men and women ure at every 
point diferent and at all points equivalent. There ia 
Boreason why raen should be anxious todo everything 
tat women do, o¢ women be anxious to do everything 
that men do; but there i Wewise 20 reason why eath 
tex sbould not be absolutely free to develop the pos- 
bites with ito own proper nature, even weben the 
evelopment is along exceptional linea” * 

Te 1894 the International Medical Congress, meet. 
ing nt Rome, recognized for the first time the subject 
of eciminal anthropology, inchuding it in the peychiatry 
eection. Elie was invited by Lombroso to sbare the 
secretarial duties, which were entirely hocorary. Aa 
might have been expected, the meetings themoelves ci 
not prove valuable to hia, but he reveled Ia the city 
of his Australian dreams. ‘Traveling about Italy, he 
sav on Easter Day in Milan the ballet ata Scala and 
‘the church that St. Ambrose built on the nite of an 
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ancient temple of Bacchus. That evesiag be ct down 
in his notebook a characteriatic impression: “The iron 
crown in goor end his (Ambeoe's) Milan is now known 
to Europe as the central ame of dancing for thie 
planet. Very exquisite dancing it is— the mont de- 
ficious music and poetry of motion. St. Ambrose is now 
aly a ball-forgotten dream. But at la Scala they 
dance ail as perfectly os they could have danced in 
‘hat temple that Ambrose destroyed and they wend ont 
‘inciouurice with twinkly feet poised in the ait, to 
every part of the civilised world. Foor St. Acabrose, 
‘And even the Duomo, where his owa worahip of an- 
other world ia sil carried on — what init on the whole 
bat a monument of bad attitudinining, oe inefectoal 
Jo Scala? Bacchus, St. Ambrose, the Duoeso and 16 
Scale—~ the circle is complete and ao the world nine 
evealy on ita way.” 








CHAPTER X 
‘SODOM AND GOMORRAH 


Or Ellis's Studies in the Psychology of Sex, the Srot 
‘volunse published was Sexual Ineersion, which becanse 
involved in a scandalous prosecution, By @ pecuillar 
‘ura of events be hed thrust upon him an anowalous 
taubject in which he waa never primarily interested and 
suffered in consequence from rauch beselees miarepre- 
teatation. 

Brotic attraction between individuals of the eame 
42x ia 00 mysterious oF cepulsive to moet people that 
they prefer not to cansider it, and the good “Nordic’ 
‘would lke to beleve that it bas oaly been found ia 
ancient Greece, the Orieat cd scuthern Europe. Ast 
ruatter of fact, homovexsality can be limited to no race, 
‘period ar stage of culture, and itis probably more com- 
‘mon to-dayia Geemazy, England and the United Statea 
‘than in France or Italy.’ Dr. Joveph Collins aveerts that 
God, in hin infinite wisdom, bas created three homo- 
semuals out of every kundred people. whereas Magnus 
Hirschfeld, the acknowledged authority, who bas 00 
data (rom the Deity, believes that oce and « half per 
cent of all bumas beings are inverted. The nueaber ia 
vast in any case and demands our candid attention, 
eapecially as the problem can no longer be solved by 
‘uch convenient terms aa ‘degeneration,’ ‘hereditary 
taint." disease, oc icsacity.” Homosexuals do not fall 
below the general average of physical and mental 
health, end they frequently possess the very highest 
‘human qualities. 

‘Then the Lord rained xpen Sodeen and Ganamah 

‘brimatoze aad Sre from the Loed of Heaven. 
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‘This verse from the Book of Genesis concentrates 
nd ray oem to justify the lotense horror of many 
‘czntaries, The ancient tribes of Judah and Iarae! be- 
{aa tha Serce war against homosenuslity. Struggling 
‘to survive in 3 hostile country, they were commanded. 
bay thele wise Jchovah to muitiply prolifically, and pan- 
{ah rutbemly those parasites wo betrayed the religion 
‘of procreation by imitating the ‘enpatural” vices of 
their idolatroun oeigtbora. Thin abborcence pansed 
Jato the canoe of official Christianity, and to-day wo- 








persecuted martyr. People of the unpardocable secret, 
‘they porate fearfully their double roads which meet 
‘aly at the tomb, Many of thers feel that they are of 
superior race, combining the virtues of both sexes in a 
higher barmony. They claim for their brotherhood 
mort of the geaiuses of mankind and argue that every 
period of efflorescence depends on the epcead of homo 
sexuality. As devotees of noble ftiendahip dhey call 
themselves ‘Uranians’ in reference to the Greek word 
Jor heaveo. They tarn to clasic Athens for their wocil 
‘deal and cite Plato's Sympesiam an scripture. 

“The ofiapriog of the Heavenly Aphrodite is dertved 
‘rom 1 mother a whoo birch the female hae no pact — 
youths, and the oddem being older, thee ls nothing of 
‘These extrense attitades of degradation or exaltation 

‘becloud the patent fact that Lomnosexuality is the most 
‘mmportant of all the perversions, as Elis ay, Gecanae 
of its prevalence aud because of the high quality of 
‘may of its eubjecta. In the epic novel of Proust it ix 
treated with tragic grandeur and André Gide in Cory- 
don hes written an eloquent defence. It is touched oo 
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often by D. H. Lawrence in his novels and is the theme 
of Bourdetis courageous play, The Copsiog, which re- 
cently caused such a senrm of interest in Parioand New 
York, Such Hterary presentations and the eodlem in- 
vestigations of poychoanalysa have forced the topic of 
homosexuality on & more or leas unwilliog world. And 
that is well, for whether organic condition, 
or an acquired mental trait, it is not « superficial idio- 
wryocrasy that will pas quietly away. 

"The more serious wtady of Somoscruality began 
nearly seventy years ago in Germany, with the able, 
apologetic exemys of Ulrich, followed by the more 
clentiic work of Westphal. ‘Then came the Jong domi 
ination of Kraft-Ebing, which was broken by Moll, 
Hirechfeld end the Freudians. Meanwhile, the gio 
neer work in Exglish, A Problem in Greek Ethics, wan 
perme Revenue 20a be Sota Aaa 


‘As a bay Symonds had been moved to tears by: 
young, 








radlant Apollo. He would 'pore for hous together over 
the divine loveliness of the Praxitelean Cupid, while 
hie anacyed father wondered why be did not choose 
some other statue, a nymph or Hebe.’ The same en- 
Joyment he found in Shakespeare's Adoais, Marlowe's 
Leander and the youths of Plato. ‘I was certainly a 
rather singular boy. But J suppose, i others wrote 
down the history of their mental growth with the same 
frankness and patience, I should not stand elone."* 
‘Hin great biography of Michelangelo was the frait of = 
Ifelong devotion to the artist who worshipped at the 
shrine of young men’s beauty. 

‘lati F. Benes. Jobe Addagee Symende 4 Biarabty, 
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At twenty-four, Symoads, broken permanently in 
‘health, tortured by doubt, found the deepest covaola- 
(don of his ile in the robust poetry of Walt Whitman, 
The poet's eunguize attitade, his cossic eathusinses, 
is ‘he clouds of too such thought, and the 
praise of comrades, the doctrine of ‘adbesiveneae,’ ex 
pecially ia Calas, seemed to confirm Symands's nat 
‘wral inelination. Ip 1873 be began a long verics of 
letters to Whitmaa, touching again acd agala on the 
ubject of ‘pamional relationships between met,’ and 
aakiog for the definite meaning of Calomns. Through 
‘twenty years Whitman veered nervously away from 
‘the question or gave vaguely cegetive anewers, but 
finally dented that there was any concectice at all be- 
‘tween horaosexuality and his faith in fencahip. Dur- 
ing the preparatioa of bia splendid Studies of Groot 
Poss in 1873, Symonds wrote 4 Problem in Grech Eik- 
‘cs, Being em Inquiry inte the Phenomenon of Sexual Ia 
sersion of which tea copies were peinted tea years later, 
sand in 1891 A Problem of Moders Fubicr, with the same 
subtitle, also appeared privately. 

‘Thio side of Symonds was hardly touched oo by hia 
official biographer, Horatio F. Brown, who made no 
reference to the easays on inversion. Van Wyck 
‘Brookes solves the ismve by confining it to the ‘myste- 
love depths of esthetic paychology.’ It sees only 
reasonable to say that Symonds bad bowtiopesaal ian 
ings, which he found nobly justified in Greek literature 
and Whitman's poetry, which he expressed in athletic 
comradery in Switzerland and Venice, and which be 
considered philosophically a porte way of excape 
from the melancholy modera confusion. Before dying, 
‘8 victim of toberculosi, he wished to put his many 
‘yeart’ reflections an the questien into a weighty sciea~ 
‘hie study. Inedequataly equipped for wch a tale and 
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living on the edge of the abyas he was obliged to fod 3 
collaberatoe. Since Ellis wroee him in 1886 aboot the 
general introductive for the Mermaid Series they had! 
‘been in correspondence. He was also much impreaed 
by The New Spint and knew that Elia was edltor of 
the Contemporary Scentife Series. So carly in 1893 
Ihe wrote to Ellis, proposiog that they collaborate in @ 
‘hook ox sexual inversion — 'T azn alzuoet certain that 
‘this matter will attract « great deal of attention; and 
that it in u field in which pioneers may do excellent 
service for humanity. 

Eis bad been collctiog material for years of the 
whole mbject of vex, bat up to the time of his mar- 
Fiage be had made no plans for immediate publication, 
Te was not his disposition to hurry matters and the 

volume, Mon oud Wonsan, atl! lay abead. 
‘Working aloce ia & scorned realm, he was naturally 
tratifed by the approach of Symonds, who was a 
‘uch older man with a wide reputation and already 
the muthor of two competent monogrars on the topic 
proposed. Elie had always intended to publish fret 
study of the more normal manifestatioos of the semua! 
lonpiulse before discuming the abnormal manilesta- 
Hons, but be persuaded himself that by workiog with 
Symonds be would have time to develop the central 
‘part of bis mubject more thoroughly. 

“Thad not at fret proposed tc devote a whole value 
to vexual inversion. It may even be that J was in- 
lined to slur it over as an unpleasant mubject, and one 
‘that it wae aot wise to enlarge oa. But I found ia time 
thet several persons for whom I felt reapect and ad- 
tration were the coogesital eubjects af this abaor- 
ality. At the same tine I realized thet in England, 
‘move than in esy other country, the law and public 
‘opinion combine to place & besvy peoal burien and a 











{gented book and uleimately agreed to the proposal. 
I drew up a plan of the book, assigning 

‘ers to each author, and Mz. Symonds accepted the 
plan without modification. He had already privately 
printed two pamphlets dealing with inversion, A Pro- 





‘Then he vet to work on his section of the book as 
planned. A few month later he wus dead.’ > 





Ellis, the first of several on the eame subject which ap- 
peared in various special perlodicals. In January, 
1895, Edward Carpenter Gatribated a enall cdition of 
hs pamphlet, Homogenlc Love, which was probably 
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the fre atcempt fa England ‘to deal at all pubticly 
‘with dhe problems ofthe fatermedate Sex."= Te cxused 
mgood deal of agitation and might have reached a wide 
audience, had not Oscar Wilde been arrested 2 few 
‘months later. The notorious trial at coce put an end to 
‘the wicked gestures of the nineties, aa well as to any 
tericos open dicunson of eexoal probiene, empecally 
those of homoneruslity. In the spirit of the panic, 
‘Fisher Unwin broke hia agreement with Carpenter to 
‘being out Looe’s Coming of Age (although it was not to 
octets the penidet on ‘iecangeo Jove’), sd 22" 
fused to go on handling Towards Democrocy, Ellis 
‘teled uneucceasfully to place Sexual Inmersion with two 
(or three reputable publishers, and meanwhile arranged 
for a German translation by bia friend Hans Kurella, 
who had already translated 7% Criminal and Man and 
Woman. Te wae commecocalty peieieed of Leoce: at 


‘which would otherwise have been fitted lato the body 
of the book, mostly appeared as fragmentary appen- 
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‘of (1) A Problem in Greek Ethiou; this ix printed in. 
{ull I do not myself consider that it throws ay great 
light oc semua! iaversian 9a a congenital peychic ub- 
‘ormality, but from the historical point of view it ls 
‘ot inferior lo value and interest to anything gublibed 
toy its author during his Wfetime; (2) some portions of 
‘A Problem in Modern Ethics: (3) various fragments 
‘written to form part af such a book as the present: (4) 
cextracta from letters written to myself in the period of 
‘2 year or mace during vhich 1 was considering Mr. 
‘Symoads' proposal ap to cellaboration, was stating my 
‘own views, and asking questions aa to his; the whole 
of this dimtmion wan curried en by correspondence, 
‘various attempts to effect a personal meeting failing, 
froca oan catine or another; (5) about half the eases 
‘given in this volume were obtained by Mr. Symonds; 
Ihe had drawn up a very excelleat and pointed series of 
quertioas, aod had obtsined oumerots reliable hia- 
tories. T have given no indication as to which are Mr. 
‘Symoadh’ cases and which cay owa, but, 6% moet of my 
‘own cases were obtained in precisely the same way aa 
‘ia, thn ia of ietle consequence. With the exception af 
‘heee cases, which Mr. Symonds placed in my bands in 
the original forms in which they reached him and 
‘which [have to some extent edited, every fragment of 
the book which belongs to Mr. Symonds ia definiely 
ssid to hiss; be waa in substantial agreement with 
sill the main conclusioos: but for everythiog to which 
Ihn name fe not attached T am solely reepanable. Al 
‘though Mr. Symonds’ share ic this volume is thos 
merely fragmentary, it posesses, I believe, a curious 
and epecial interest, due to the fact that, unlike kis 
‘work generaliy, these fragments are not parely liter- 
ary butembody a large amount of scentifc nquisit 

‘They gp far to justify the inight of Walt Whitman — 
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who was well sequsinted with Mr. Symonds’ interest 
in this mubjeet— of o somewhat unumual eatimate of 
‘him made in coaversation shortly Before is own 
death: “A woederfal man is Addingtoa Symoads— 
some ways the mort iodicative acd penetration and 
Gqulfcaat man of cur times. Symoods is a curdous 
fellow. lave him dearly. He is of college breed and 
education — horribly literary and suwpicious, and en- 
Joys things. A great fellow for delving into persoos and 
Into the concrete, und even into the physialagical, the 
atric —and wonderfully acute.” .... Shortly before 
Mr, Symonds’ death be deew up a fit of men of 
‘Brito race whom of his own knowledge or (rom trust- 
‘warthy information te knew to be inverted. The lit 
contained Gfty-two names, many of then honourably 
known ia Church, State, Society, Art and Letters, 
could supplement this let by another of sexually in- 
verted women, of whom a considerable portion are 
‘widely od konourably losown ia Yiterature or other- 
swine, while many of the others are individuals of more 
thas average ablity or character 

By ‘serual inversion’ (the term used by Freach 
peychologists end adopted by Symonds) Eis weant 
‘eexual instinct turned by constitutiocal abaarmality 
tawarde persons of the sare sex. He considered it « 
narrower, more precise term than "homoseroality’ 
which might refer to any soperficial attraction between, 
individoale of the same sex, ia the absence of normal 
cimull, At che present Gme ‘sequal inversion” aod 
“homemsuality’ are ecrployed interchangeably to 
cover the same fick! of phenomena. 

‘The widely divergent views of semal inversion 
‘Els traced tothe different professions and motives of 
‘the investigators. “Je a eatural chat the police offical 
sbould Gnd that his caves are langely mere examples of 
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legesting vice and crume. it ia natoral that the 
‘teylm muperineodent should find that we are chiefly 
dealing with @ form of inaacity. 2 a equaly catural 
‘that the semua! iavert bicoeif ahoukd find that he and 
hin inverted frlends are not 20 very cnllke ordinary 
persons, We have to recognise the influence of pro- 
Jemional and personal bias and the infloence of en- 
‘vironment, one investigator basiog his conclusions oa 
‘one clam of cece, another on a quite different clam of 
‘cares, Naturally, Ihave largely founded my own con- 
lasioon on ty own cases. I beleve, however, Chat my 
‘cases und eny attitude toward them jurtify mein doing 
this with sone conSdence. I ez not ic the position of 
‘ove who is pleading fre dome, nor of the police ofBcial, 
noe oven of the physician, for these persons have not 
‘come to me far treatment. T approach the mutter a8 & 
ppaychologise who bas sacertaioed certain definite (aca, 
‘tnd who is founding his confusions on those facta, 

(Before Eli's free canes were published in 1894 ‘not 
single Britih ctee, unconnected with the asylum or the 
prison, bad ever been recorded’) 

He felt calted upoa to etress the congenital element 
‘im sexual inversion because there was a growing tend- 
ency to neglect it. In reaction against the peedominat- 
ng views of Krafit-Ebing, Moll and others, Schrenck- 
Notaing woe insisting that homosexuality wae an #¢- 
(quired perversion which could be succeasfully treated 
‘by moggeation. More recently the paychonnalyeta have 
denounced the organic theory and argued that the 
bbomosemual simply xated in a stage of de- 
‘velopment which is quite natural at a pre-adult Jevel, 
The peychoanalyrts also believe that they have 
‘proved their theory by curing many casea of homo- 
sexuality. From a dierent angle the behuiorita ot- 

* Somat sweep. Ea el 5. 4. Sr 0. 
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tempt ta show that abuormal eex responses are con 
ditioned by arcidental contacts o forced manipulation 
in the plastic years. But Elis has contiaued to caala- 
tain thet true homoseruality yoes back to inborn 
physical coaditioas, to « germinal variation that may 
be ooasidered abnormal but not mocbid or diseased. 
‘This view ia now held by most investigators, who are 
able to point out further the connectica between gland- 
tar peoceases and sexual activity, im men a9 well ua in 
‘ata and roosters. 

‘As long as Ellia has known anything about the wub- 
ect of inversion he has been extremely sceptical about 
the methods of ‘eure’ although variogs methods, frost 
cantration to paychoanalysis, have been enthusiasti- 
cally praised, He Gnds chat in the cases of pronounced 
{inverts the cures are unlikely to be either permaneat or 
‘cornplete, and that at best ‘the cured’ are anly given 
«2 power of reproduction which it is undesirable that 
they abould pomsess. To 1896 he stated his opinion 1a a 
pasaage which rerosins unroodifed in the third and 
Inteet edition of Sexual Inversion, published in 1915: 
‘When I review the cases { bave brought forward anid 
the mental history of inverts 1 have known, I an: ia 
lined to say that if we can enable am invert to be 
bbealthy, velfrestrained and self-respecting, we have 
‘often doce better than to convert him into the mere 
feeble aimulacrum of a normal man. An appeal to the 
Patderasts of the best Greek days, and the dignity, 
‘temperance, even chastity which iicvelved, will ome- 
‘times find a ready response in the emotiocal, entin- 
siastic nature of the congenital invert. Pat's Dia- 
Joques have frequently beea found a source of great 
Sielp and consolation by inverts. The ‘manly Jove 
celebrated by Walt Whitman in Leores of Grass, al- 
‘%aough it may be of more doubtful value for general 
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‘ose, furaiabes a wholesonse and robust ideal to the in- 
‘vert who fn Insensitive to cormal Ldeals. 1 4 by acme 
uch rethod of self-treatment an this that most of the 
more highly intelligent men and women whose his- 
tacks I have already briefly recorded have at loxt 
slowly and instinctively reached a condition of rela~ 
‘tive bealth and peace, both physical and moral. The 
method of self-estraint and self-culture, without velf- 
sepremion, scems to be the most ratlonal method of 
dealing with sexual inversion when that condition 
really organic and deeply rooted. It is better that a 
‘man should be able to make the best of hia own strooss 
patra] instincts, with all their diandvastages, than 
that he ebould be unsexed aod perverted, crushed into 
12 position which he has co naturel aptitude to oo- 


Yn an article on "Sexual Problems, Their Nervous 
‘and Mental Relatiocs,’* Ellis eummed up hie concep 
‘dan af che ‘invert’s best ideal" in the following sen- 
‘tence: ‘Much the best result ecema to be attained for 
the congenital invert, as modera society is constituted, 
‘when, while retaining his own ideala, or inner instincts, 
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smal and the attempt to mcare the gromer gratification, 
cof hin abnormal desires” 

‘Thus Elis takes up that dangerous middle position, 
‘which may be correct, but is open to attack froma ex: 
‘trams of either side. Never lnced to be recklem in 
practical suggestions, be cautions the favere egslast 
reeklealy defying social taboos, ax he questions the 
‘optiaalam of physiciena and paychologists who beliewn 
‘that geauine inversion can be actually cured, 

‘Yet the typical and invaluable element in Elin's 
Ibook om Serwol Inmasion is not any particular sug- 
aemtion or discovery, but his general tone, bis patient, 
Feamonable attitude, which was fer ciore unique thirey 
‘yearw ago than its to-day. In that book Elis sounded 
the lear round note which was to be the key of all hia 
mrcceeding studies in the field of tex. Homosemuality 
‘wan an excellect text [or his method, as few other aab- 
jects of discumion undermine ocdicary intellecrust 
‘maxity more completely. He brought his whole treatise 
‘0.0 close with theae word: 

"What, thea, iv the reasonable attitude of eociety to- 
‘ward the congenital sexual favert? It seems to le in 
the avoidance of two extremes, On the one band, it 
cannot be expected to tolerate the invert who flouta 
bls perversion in is face, and assimes that, because be 
‘would rather take bis pleasure with a soldier or a 
policeman than with their eaters, be is of Ener clay 
‘than the vulgar Berd. On the other, it might well 
reirain from crushing with uodiscerning ieuorsnce be- 
‘eath a burden of shame the ebject of an abnormality 
Which, a1 we have seea, baa not been found incapable 
of fine uses. Inversion is an aberration from the mmual 
conrve of nature. But che lath of contending elements 
‘which most often mark the bistory of such a deviation. 
resulta now and agaia — bry no means infrequently — 
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an nobler achvibes than those yrelded by the vast 
majonty who sre born to consuzze the frat of the 
cearth It bears for the most part ths pesalty an the 
structure of sts owa organism | We are botnd to pro 
{eck the helphew mescbere of society agauaat the invert 
Tego fartber and vek to destroy the invert barsell 
‘before be haa maned aganat socety we exceed the war 
tant of reason and 10 #0 doing we may perhaps de 
stroy ala those chadren ofthe part whsch posses some 
‘amen a geeater worth than che caldren ofthe Seah 

Here we ray leave thi quertea of vexual aversion 
To dealing with 1tT have sought to avosd that aterude 
‘of moeal vapenonty wluch 8 a0 comsoen sn the stera 
‘ere of thus subyect und bave refrained from porting 
‘cut bow loatheorse tna phenomenca fa oc how hideous 
Yaxt Such an atttude 1 as much ont of place un 
spent iavestigation a2 t wn joel investigation 
fend may well be If to the amateur The phyecuan 
‘who feels cothaog but dangstt at the mght of dincnte 
unlikely to bring esther succour to hu patents or in 
struction ¢o bs pupils 

‘That the investigation we bave here parsued m not 
conty profitable co us in soecounag the soci organisa 
and ste members but also an bringing light sito the 
egion of sexual peycbokegy 1 now T hope clear 
‘wo every reader who bas followed ae to this pomt 
‘There are a multtode of socal questions which we 
ccannct face aquarely and Bonestly unless we pomeat 
och precise iciorledge as has bere been brought to 
ether concerning the part played by the bomowcxual 
tendency 1¢ human lle Moreover the study of tha 
perverted tendency stretches beyond well 

Oe ater 
Wak you my ules Nerve wan at 
‘Thee Nee makes 
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“Pathology is but physiclogy workiog under new 
conditons, ‘The seam of cature sill flows into the 
‘bent channel of sexual inversiov, ood ell runs accord- 
fing to tam. We have not wasted our tle in this tall- 
some excursion. With the knowledge bere gained we 
are the better equipped to enter upoo the atudy of 
‘the whler questions of eez."* 

"The ‘art that Nature makes, in ope form or another, 
la the theme of al Eil’s writings. He quotes often, 
‘with profound satisfaction, that abort pamage from 
The Winker’: Tale. I, fr him, almost a cree, the 
old kernel of his religion. Like Spinoza asd Goethe, 
hae feels that everything is ‘pectect after Jn kind’ and 
ban a sare faith in the dear order of Neture. Even 
‘when abe playe cruel jokes one can have « kiod of 


‘tragic pleasure. 
ou se, eect eld, we ry 
A qutiersio to the widest enc, 
‘Aad tank cosonve x bark of baer od 
By bed of nob ioe art 
Which does mend nate, changeit eather, bat 
‘The at fei mtu 


The uum b eacnged the hel we of Sera Ferm, 
ae 





CHAPTER XI 
‘THE WAYS OF PURITY 

Iw London during the fs de sete, Elis shared room 
with Arthur Symoos at Fountain Court, the moet e- 
cloded section of The Temple. Fifty yards off Fleet 
‘Street, they coukl sit by the window, listening to the 
fountain, and imagine they were in Granada. Close 
bby was the Embankment where they walked between 
‘Charing Cro and Blackfriars, ‘never weary of con- 
‘templating that lovely and slowly shifting scene ax the 
magic fairyland of twilight pamed into the deeper 
beauty of night."* And not far away were the mmisic- 
hala where they went oo oftea in search of fine danclag, 
‘Whea Eis was out of Locdoa, as alwayy in winter, 
‘is two rooms were occupied from time to time by 
vvarlous (cieads of Symons, wach aa Veriaine, Dowson, 
Beardaley and Yeats. At the age of thirty Symons was 
‘de of the brillant foeces of the younger geceration and 
it was to him that the publisher, Leonard Southers, 
offered the editorship of a new raugazioe which would 
carry ca roore loyally the original tradition of the 
declining Yellow Book. Symone accepted on the con- 
ditioa that Aobrey Beardsley would be made art 
editor, ‘That was @ bold request, as Beardaley bad 
been dimmtssed froea the staf of the Yellow Book only 
‘eixmonths before, atthe tine of the Wilde trial, under 
promure brought by Sir William Watson and Mra, 
Humplny Ward, who insisted that the ustrator of 
‘Salome must be as wicked ax the author. (As azoatter 
Of fact Beardeley was neither a friend of Wilde's nor an 
Jovert.) However, Symoce woo bls polot and The 
* Supra oa Comme, 23, 
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‘Sooey wes born, It began os « quarterly in January, 
1896, became a montily and ceased with the elghth 
number in December, to be remembered as the finest 
Literary periodical and the swan-song af the 1890's in 
Englaod, 

‘Amang the coatributars to The Sowy were Max 
Heerboh, Emest Dowsod, Richard Le Galliane, 
Liooel Jobason, Bernard Shaw, Beardsley with Under 
the His a8 well xx dewwings, and Symozs, who wrote 
far wore thas aay oas el, including the whole of the 
netiseue. Elis contributed to axof the ight numbers, 
fous of his moat elaborate easaye. Yet, lo apite of bie 
relation to Symons and The Soeoy, be is not ardinarily 
considered a measber of “the Beardsley period.’ That 
period, according to Onbert Burdett, wna largely the 
Product of French inuences and began in 1886 with 
George Moore's Confarsions of a Yount Mow, which 
dealt in ven, oe-conscious faablon with recent Freach 
Bteratare and ‘the roses and raptures of vice.'” Ax 
Eifia had Song slace been absorbed in the study of vex, 
‘and familia: with the most robust of Freach writers, 
bbe could not emulate Moare's enthusinaa or occupy 
‘himself seriously with the sethetic cultivation of nin, 
‘and though be wrote of the mew spirit it had nothing 
‘whateverta dowith ‘the cew voluptaousness.” Nomore 
could he participate in the cult of the artificial or be- 
come contexiptiions of Nature, @s he possessed that 
balancing scientific attitude which mearly all of bin 
artiatic cootemporarie Jacked, At the ste time he 
‘was not scornful oftheir rebellion against ‘the beslehy 
school” of writers in s exrug, ireameeribing world, and 
bbe wrote « beautifully sympathetic amdy of Huyt- 
‘mana, the high priest of ‘decadence’ ie art.* “We may 

+ Afemaaons, 1-1; . At Syme: Toe Dactact Mare 
seart ls Lhentan’ b Hoopes Mew Maly Mageinn Nove 138" 
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Troe cm at stent recede 
{or therein are locloded the largest and sooet i 
‘works of bucnan sil; bat our adsration in of te 
srorth If {tls founded on incapacity to appreciate the 
decadest. Each bas ite virtues, each ix equally right 
and necewary.’ 

For the fret mamber of The Sazey Ells wrote on 
sticle on Zola, who was then a much embattled Ggure, 
‘Two winters previously, io ander to add to hls ex. 
treaoely Hieaited Income, he had translated Germinal 
for u privately printed edition, arranged by Teaeira de 
‘Matton, which contained the coly usexpurgated woes: 
‘of Zola in English. He dictated the entire work to Mra 
Ellis, on the understanding that they bould share the 
Proceeds at Cornwall in the evenings of the early 
‘months of 1894, producing an English vereion of the 
pic of fertility and Tabor which is more powerful, in 
conne ceapects, than the original French. Eitin was con 
vvinced that Zola bad proved himself « great master of 
hin actin Germinal and L'Assommoir at least, although 
he oftea failed in moulding bis masses of material, 
‘Such works are related to the ocdinary novel much a6 
Wagner's music<ramas are related to the ordinary 
Italian opera." Zola's importance lay in the very quali- 
Gee for which he wes excoriated: — his honest trext- 
ment of che sexual and digestive functioos in elemental 
Innguage opsinging from the mpeech of the common 
people. ‘In epite ofall hia blasders, Zola hae given the 
Bove) new power and directness, a vigour of fibre 
which was bard indeed to attain, but which, once at- 
tained, we may chasten as we will” 

‘More passionately, lew crudely, Nietaache did for 


1 na epchsed i 325 by Aloe A. Reap ila ced tore 
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moral philosophy what Zola did for fiction, He swept 
4g out of the tuberenlar atmorphere of the academy 
and guve it a healthy airing. He introduced beauty 
nnd vigor into che most sterile field of human epecula- 
ioe. Our writers on ethics way continue to exempli 
‘what Nietzsche called ‘immaculate peroeptian,” but 
that no longer ensures them reverence. With natural 
sincrotion the Eoginb-reading world avoided this 
dangerous demen aa long aa posible and, throug ig- 
oruace, was waabie to rejolce when be entered the 
asi chamber in 1889. The fret comprehensive emay 
‘on Nietzache was that by Elis pablished ia The Savvy. 
Koa tes geal inp by Thon Ou of Sots 
greatly 

during his hoepital days, That work of Nietorche's 
first period, containing “Schopeshouer as Educator’ 
and ‘The Use and Abase of History,’ was pechaps bie 
‘most eober, rounded achievement, but it has alwaya 
been neglected for hin gorgeous confuslns, Ellis saw 
Nictasche ns ‘the modern incaruation of that image af 
{Intellectual pride which Marlowe created in Faust," A 
sound individualises to begin with, a superb feting for 
French culture, the Spartan pelacipte of the dance ap- 
plied to thought and action — in all this the quiet 
Rnglishonan could be at oce with bia great German 
‘predecessor. ‘Our supplenese aoe akill smut be ener- 
eised oloce on the things thst are vital, ementin, 
peimitive: the rest may be throws aiide’ But it wan 
ot ia Elis's nature to accept that other part af the 
‘Nietzschean gospel, the enthusiaem for hardness, the 
‘coaternpt for pity, the indifference to fading and faded 
‘things. In aspiring to the superman we need not throw 
off our humanity. If Elis bas reached the region be- 
youd good and evil, ie was ot through hardness but, 
‘through teaderneasall-too-homan. 
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‘Some ten’ years ago Elia made bin final prancunoe- 
spent oa Nieteache fn a scholarly article contributed to 
Hastingy’s Encyclopedic of Religion ond Bibics. 12 coo- 
cluded aa followa: ‘He cannot be ranged aloagude the 
‘world's greatest spirita; we conaot place him by kin 
master (30 far as be may be said to have a maae:), 
Goethe. The searchlight of his genius could shed ta 
Deaetrating bear on a great namber of pote, but we 





says be interesting for its singular gleams of oxight 
and for the passionate vitality with which tt pre- 
‘ents the etrogyles and progress and fate of a human 
soul of the actest wcaltilty and the rarest endow. 
‘ment! 

Ta 1895 Jade the Obecre was greeted by the out- 
raged mud-alinging pubic, which hed violeoty obused 
Theea's Ghasts a few years eater, and Hardy stopped 
writing novels for bie fastcious countrymen, While 
the tumalt was stl on, Tis Sony published EDis’s 
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incisive dlacouree Concerning Fuse the Obscure, which is 
slingether one of bis most characteristic achievements, 
‘wt Little known becanse it has never been reprinted. 
‘Always suspicious of popularity, he had become some: 
‘what iodilferent to Hardy and was definitely repelled 
boy the eub-title of Tess of the D’Urberniles; 6 pre 
‘woman faithfully preseued. ‘Ft sa happens that T have 
ways regarded the conception of purity," when vsed 
in moral discuation, ax « conception sadly in need of 
‘analysis, and almost the fret time I ever eam myself in 
‘print was aa the author of discumion, carried ou with 
the saa! ethical fervour of youth, of the question: 
“What is Parity?” I have often seta occasion to atk 
‘the question since. It seems to me doubtful whether 
‘xyone is entitled to une the woed “pure™ without fret 
defining precisely what be means, and still more doutt- 
ful whether an artist is called upon to define it nt all, 
even in several hundred pages. I ean quite conceive 
‘that the actat abould take pleanure in the fact that his 
‘own creative revelation of life poured contempt on 
many old prejodices. But much an eflect i» neither 
powerful nor legitimate unfem it is engrained ia the 
‘wacture of the narrative: it canzot be stuck oo by a 
abel, Tome that glaring sub-title meant nothing, and 
could not see what it sould mean to Mr. Hardy. It 
eeemed an lodicatioa that he was loclined to follow 
alter George Eliot, who, for a large “consideration,” 
comdescended to teach morality to the British public, 
selling her great abilities for a ponition of fare which 
bhas since become somewhat insecure: because, al- 
though English men and women are Dever so happy ax 
‘when absorbing unorthodox sermoos under the guise 
of art, the permazent vitality of serous ia con 
slderatty lem than art.” 

‘Thees doubts in Elise mind were at onne quieted 
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Jude the Obscure which he considered ‘in all tha 
‘qualities of Hterature the greatest novel pub- 
lished lo England for many year,’ despite one or two 
crude lapees in artistic tamte. As for its being an im- 
‘moral book, any piercing vision of hima relat 
in at first mibject to sock charges, with the prospect of 
becorning an expurgated clamic. It is not for the artin. 
‘0 ignore or wolve moral issnes, bat to employ them ax 
bis Taw material, disclosing the confict of law and 
, ‘drewing the sinuous woo! of buman nature 
between the rigid warp of morals. Take away morals, 
‘and the novelist ia left in vocuo, in the region of fairy 
Alene tage Oe tere inp feo fhe 
‘a ‘more impreseive 
stuff of hia art. The great poet may be in love with 
andon, but it is by beighteaing and strengthening the 
dignity of traditional mocal law that be gives passion 
fullest play.” Or, ax Hardy bas said, ‘The crash of 
Tbeoken commandments is as necessary a0 accompuni- 
‘ment to the catastropbe of a tragedy ax the notee of 
drum end cymbals to a triompbal march.” 
The traditions! English novelist, having followed 
bin hero and heroine to the ceremony which makes 
copulation legitimate, left them to a long period of re- 
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grace, “Jude” ie sn artistic picture of = dilemmas 
wach as the Young Pervoa, in some form or another, 
‘aay one day have oo face. Surely, on weral grounds, 
‘he should understand and realize thin beforehand. A 
and sympathy abould be singularly St reading.’ In 
1896 Ellie said, and be stil] believes, that ‘every at- 
tempt to restrict literature is open to a reductio od 
obsurdum,’ ‘There are always the compositors.' 
‘From Zola to Nietzsche to Jude the Obscure, Ellis's 
wring for The Sasey grew steadily more beiliant in 


Juman problems.'* Hitherto it had been the fate of 
the adventurous Venetian to be enjoyed murrepti- 
ously and to be denounced publicty as an erotic re- 
probate uot worth reading. And wo Ellis began: "There 
tare few more delightful books in the world than Casa- 
hova’s Mémoires. — That ia « statement I bave long 
‘vainly sought to seein print." 

‘The A€émoires present, Gt ofall, “the supreme type 









most excellent wits, a magnificent rogue ia a magnit 
‘cent century. ‘The self-reliant man, immensely apt 
for enjoyment, who plants himeelf ‘solidly with his 
tingle keen wit before the mighty oyster of the world, 
bas never revealed himself ao clearly before.’ Such a 
‘caret may not be in perfect accord with the Ten Comt- 
mandments, but it bas, at least, the primary virtue 
‘Arde Semone ‘Camnors st Det: As Uepeblaked Chaptre 

itary Nord denernem Bote, Sages tp * 
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of vitality, which ia noc exhibited by spiritual eumucha. 
‘He was vain, sensual, dishonest; be was also botd, bril- 
liant and frank with himself. He touched life at many 
(des, i¢ must be remembered, although Fasiour was bia 
particular profeasion. ‘A man of finer moral fibre," 
anid Elis, ‘could scarcely have loved so many women; 
‘8 wan of coaner fibre could never have left so many 
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‘youth thrives on adventure stories, 

‘adolt also ia entitled to relief from the dll patterns of 
convention. The bow cannot always be bect, nor the 
‘human soul continually strained to a sclema tension. 
Energies, which are cot destructible while ite exieta, 
‘re apt to explode at ane point when they cannot act 
at azother, The principles af the ‘new paychology’ 
‘were asmmed by our unscientific ancestors for many 
hundreds of years before the beginning of modern 
‘Givilization. In the various forms of the orgy they 
rave religious sanction to the periodic letting-od of 
steam. 

‘The Feast of Fools, which wes oot suppremed until 
the sixteenth century, was once defended, in a petition 
‘to the Theological Faculty of Paris, en follows: "We do 
‘this according to acclent custom, in arder that folly, 
‘which is second nature to man and seems to be inborn, 
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tay at least once & year have free outlet. Wine casks 
‘would be burst if we fale sometimes to recnove the 
‘bangand ket in ar. Now we are all l-bound casks and 
Darrels which would let cut the wine of wiadem If by 
constant devotion and fear of God we allowed it tofer- 
ment, We mort let fo eir uo char it may not be spoilt 
‘Thus oa tome daya we give ourvelves up to eport, #0 
chat with the greater zeal we may afterwards retura to 
‘the worahip of Gox.'* 

"We have lost the ongy.” say Fis, ‘but in ita place 
‘we have art.’ The complications and prokibitions of 
vilization do not permit the concrete fulfilment of 
‘many random and primitive impalees, but there is ail 
‘accesible a region of ‘emotional athletics" which le far 
sore eatiafying chan the jungle of absolute repression. 
“The achvanturea of fairy-laad — of which for our age T 
‘take Casunova's Mémoires as the type — constitute an, 
important part of thin athletica. Icmeay beabused, just 
‘ts we have the gromer excewes of the raver and the 
ceyclint; but it in the abuse and not the use which ia 
pemicious, ond under the wrtifciel conditions of 
civiliation the contemplation of the life and adven- 
‘tarea of the barolcaily natural man isan exerciae with 
five spiritual wwe. Sock literature thus hus a moral 
value: {t helps as to live peacefully within the highly 
specialised routine of civilisation.” Yet Elis hestenn 
to add thet one need not be conscious of that moral 
‘value, and he who does not win some pare enjoyment 
froes the Affescies must be cocrupt at bear’. 
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{Elis much objects to Casanova being described a 

‘pornography.’ He woukl point out that ‘porno- 
\wraphy’ should oaly be used of the writings that are 
‘produced for sexual provocation. Ie ia tbe Uterary 
‘equivolent of promicution aad bas to hin always beea 
‘8 most tedious and repolaive farm of literature, On the 
other band, Elis insists that all great art contains ele 
enta of obscenity, trief revelations of the obverse or 
hhidden aides of life, which Jead to ‘a deeper reality and 
aa new beauty.’ The difcaty, of courve, is that the 
sight of the obscene blinds the ordinary observer to all 
‘the rest of the picture, an the use of the obeoene be- 

conven vulgar ugliness ia the hands of ordinary artisty* 
‘An for Casavova's ACémaires, they may be experGctally 
‘considered a veriee of arcorcus episodes, but they are 
‘Ato, in Ellis’ opinion, the eupreme record of the most 
‘human of centuries. 

All good things mnt have an end, nnd The Sssoy 
ended abruptly ic Deseraber, 1896. It was not perest- 
ted oa, the railway bookstalls and the presence of 
‘Beardsley 00 the stall was not excused by the right- 


‘quality. Aud it is quite possible that Ellis would have 
‘continaed bis distinguished series of cantzibutions with 
‘emays on Branthme, or Marivanr, or Petrosius, or 
St. Tereaa, or Lombrowo, or Galtoa, or Flaubert, of 
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In the spring of 1897 Elis was chiefly ovcupind in 
‘revising Sezuat Inversion, which hed been publiabed it 
‘German the year before, and in arranging for the Eng- 
igh editioa, of which mare enoo. On Good Friday, 
ficeling himsel{ entirely alone in his quiet rooms at 
Fountain Court, he decided chat it was a good oppar- 
tunity to tet the vison producing qualities of the 
mescal button (Ankalowines Leoni), which was used 
by the Kowa Iadiana of New Merico for eligious pur- 
poses, Weir Mitchell in the United States bad ro 
cently described the effect of the drug, but no one in 
nrope had yet tried it. Between 2.30 and 4.99 Ellis 
‘drank a decoction of three buttons (about ten grammes) 
‘and (rom seven that eveaing until 3.90 the aext mora- 
ing he dwelt in his own private paradive. Keeping 
careful notes ducing the early stages, be wrote: “Be- 
fore 7.30, when lying with closed eyes, the virions had 
become much dietincter, but sill quite indescribable, 
oostly a vast field of golden jewele atudded with red. 
and greea stones and ever changing ood full of delight. 
‘Aod moreover all the air round sue weemed at ooP 
‘moment to be fusbed with vague perfurne — produc 
ng with the visions a delicious efiect, All feelings of 
discomfort have now quite vanished, exept only @ 
Aight feeling of faintaess showing ite by tremars in 
Ihands, ete.’ Later uniformly jewelled flowers and 
gorgeous insects sprang up and covered the field of 
vision. But, on the whole, che sights were indescrit- 
able, constantly approaching aed eluding the semblance 

of known things; they could best be described as living 
acabeoques;' with am incomplete tendency to rym- 
metry. He found that be coukl not influence the peo- 
duction of images nor eusiain then voluntarily, but he 
could t0 some extent evoke colors. He went to bed at 
9.40, but did not settle down to sleep until eome hours 
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later, He arose at brealfast time with a rood appetite, 
and, except for @ slight beadache, felt rather the better 
for his experiment. Yet, “having learoed what the ex- 
‘perience had to teach, he had no special inclination to 
renew it’ That attitude was characteristic of Fils, 
‘who, if he had been a really orthodor representative of 
the yellow albetles, would have adopted the mescal 
Inabit for at east a won or two. It wao aloo character- 
atic of Eilis to recommend mescal above other drugs 
Iecause it did not rob the spectator of his self-pomee- 
sion or bathe him in a sea of emotion. ‘The mescal 
drinker reraging calm und collected amid the sentary 
‘turmell around him; his judgment is as clear as in the 
normal state; be fale into no oriental state of vague and 
‘voluptuous reverie.” At Eltn's suggestion two of his 
friende, a poet (Yeats) and pointer, tried mescal and 
‘contributed their experiences to his account which was 
Inter published. Recently be has been eauch interested 
in Alexandre Rouhier’s Le Pye, an elaborate mooo- 
(gruph which treatn mescal {rom every pomible angle.” 

Tn the summer of 1897 Ellis enjoyed one of his most 
exteosive journeys on the Coaticent, He started out 
with Syrions in Jaly, bound for the International 
Medical Congress at Moscow. Passing through Ger- 
‘nny they stapped off at Bayreuth to attend an wa- 
forgettable performance of Parifat, and thence ncrood 
Bohemia to Wanaw where Edis ‘saw ix the peasant 
igirle more beauty, grace and human teadernese’ than 
be had ever seea in his Ble. On another page of hia 
‘notebook: he wrote that ‘the womea of Warsaw are the 
most attractive in the world, at the same time oftan 
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‘very uely; very various, ahwaye fll of individual char 
Actee.' The mastings of the Congrent at Moacow were 
much injured by the worst summer best in 

sven yeara, which wan a good excuse for the foreign 
legates to give most oftheir attention tosight-aelag, 
‘For Ella it was ar invaluable opportunity to wander 





‘served by the daricrobed, long-haired monks with soup 
ad Dlack bread they le dow and fal asleep plac 
‘and motionless, on all aides, Young woren, grasping 

the pilgrim’s sta, a little deoop sometines {a the lips, 


ail the charm of childhood yet upon it, too Lumaine to 
be ferocious in ite energy.” 

‘This scene Els inserted toto a series of miscella- 
neous notes which be had started a few years before, 
after reading Sabatier’s beautiful book on St. Franca, 
All touching on the themes of eimpliciey and purity, 
be wave them delicately into a single eway on ‘St. 
Francis and Others which, of ali his eamys, in the one 
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Jae himeels likes best. And iti certalaly the ane which 
expreses moet compactly bis ucique, personal visoa, 

“Te may seem that I mpeak of out-worn things, and 
that the problem of mntiineas has ttle relation tothe 
suaral problema of oor time. It is far otherwise. You 
have never ecen the world if you have not realised that 
aan element of asceticiae lies at the fouadation of ie, 
‘You may expel it with the fork of reason or af self 
enjoyment, but being part of Nature herself it muxt 
‘ever return. All the art of living feu i a fine mingling 
of letting go and holding in. The man who makes the 
‘ue or the other his exclusive aim in life will die before 
Ire han ever begun to five. The mas who hos carried 
‘06 part of the proceas to excess before turning to the 
other vill indeed learn what fe is, and may leave be- 
‘lad him the memory of a pattern saint. But be alone 
isthe wise master of living who from firs to last han 
‘held the double fea! in true honour, Jo these, as ia 
‘other matters, we cannot know the piritul facts unless 
‘weealine the physical facts of fe. Alllife isa building 
vp and a breaking down, « taking in and a giving oot, 
‘4 perpetually anabolic and katabolic sbythm. To live 
rightly we must imitate both the Innury of Nature and 
hher austerity"? 

To reaction agzinst the mechanizing and puritanical 
forces of contemporary Life, there has developed an 
extravagant emphasis on the direct and vielent ex- 
‘preasion of natural desires, with an indiscriminate ap- 
eal to the authority of Blake, Nietreche and Fresd, 
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ot to mention muy mince deities such ae Pan and 
Dienysts. The nalve Dionyalan, with bis doctrine of 
release, und the eolesan fanatic, with bis code af pro- 
Iiitions, scem equally blind to the emestia! nature of 
life, which fa 2 ceancless procen of tension and relaza- 
too, By insisting on this vital equilibrium, this dy- 
namic harmony, without making it w matter of vulgar 
pradeare or categorice] iaperatives, Elis beoomaes one 
of the most important moralsta of is time. 

On the side of economy and restraint he puts hia 
cmophasis, for the sake of fuller and richer life. Now 
‘more then over he believes that there 1s @ place for a 
rational usceticin, for ‘the [ixuriee of Epicurean 
faunterity.” So St. Francis took to wife the Lady 
Poverty uot pelearily from any mavockisticiateret in 
discomfort, but to free kimeelf trom euperfiuoas 
burdens. “Avd ic the loterveaing centuries thowe 
‘burdens bave increased 3 thousand fold. The aocumu- 
Iintlong of industry, the triumphs of sclence, have 
tended in many ways to male our lives increasingly 
‘anemic and vicarious. Our contacts with Nature and 
‘with one another become less and less direct. We are 
Sout in secondary goods, in inwtrumental values. Tt. ie 
this otate of affairs which makes mea lke Thoreau, 
Whitman, Carpenter aod Elis ook with a sceptical 
‘eye on the bulk of modem progress, while they speak 
of the values of simplicity. ‘Simplification,’ said Car- 

‘penter, ‘ia the frat fctice of the Alphabet of the Art af 
tie ‘But that leter ia not easily learned noc cheaply 
retained, Simplicity 1s not sicsple-mindednem in 
‘hough nor insipiity in action, but indifference to fa 
essentials, “The exquisite thiago of life are to-day an 
rare and peecions as ever they were." 

In Bllir's analysis, pity, that other virtoe of tradi- 
‘Hoaal asceticiar,alzo tales on afller meaning. Aaite 
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‘one Gy the Chron mpicon afte tegun bh, 
Hot to mestion a nalve faith in the moral value of 

‘With the renaissance of the bath, genuine 
democracy may yet have a chacce, Ellis mgzerts, for 
“here ia no social equality between the clean and the 
dirty.’ Perhape we are also witnessing w uew birth of 
sincerity, che spiritual side of purity, in the efforea of 


‘with the remark that ‘Christianity gave poison to 
Broa; be did nar die certaialy but degenerated to vice," 
For after all, Christianity began an a doctrine of 
charity and ended largely an an ethice of chastity, 
while the Roman word wirtar or manliness evolved 








‘This problem Elia dlacuased later, at length, in the 
dixth volume of the sox studies, where be ‘wrote: 
“Chastity has for sexual love an importance which it 
can never lowe, leant of all today. An we liberate our- 
selves from the bondage of a compulsory physical 
chastity, it becomes possible to rehabilitate chastity 
ava virtue. Itis not, in St. Theresa's words, the virtue 
of the toctoise which draws its limbe uncer Ym cara- 
‘pace, It js virtue because itis dinipline in elf-con- 
‘rol, beesuse it beips to fortify the cheracter and will, 
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and becaume it is directly favourable to the cult 
‘vation of the most berntifl, exalted, and effective 
eexual fife” 

“The future, it ia clear, belongs ultimately to those 
‘who are slowiy building up sounder traditions into the 
structure of life. The ‘problem of vexual abstinence” 
‘will more and more sink into insigniicacte. There re- 
‘mains the great solid fact af love, the great solid fact 
of chastity. Those are etzrnal. Betweea them there 
a noehing fut harmony. The development of one in- 
volves the development of the other.” 

‘Shortly before the war the editar of an American 
magazine wanted something of an advanced sort from 
Eis and received an admirable article, “The Meaning, 
‘of Purity,’ which proved to be “inappropelate' for the 
‘magazine, but was publisbed in 1923 in w volume called 
Lite Essays of Love and Virtue. Here in the oentent 
‘thought of the ‘inappropriate’ chapter: “The activity 
of tex in an activity that om the physical side is gen- 
erated by the complex mechanian of the dactless 
‘lands acd displayed in the whole onganiam, physical 
‘and peycbic, ofthe individual, who cannot aboliah that 
activity, although to wore extent able to regulste the 
ocean io which it in rsanifested, wo that parity cannot 
‘be the abolition or even the indefinite muapension of 
serual manifestations; it must be the wise and beaut!- 
fl comtrol of them, It is becoming clear that the old 
platindes can no longer be maintained, and that if we 
‘wiah to ircprove our morels we must first improve our 
knowledge’ 

Elis brought the emay o0 St. Francia to a clone with 
four of his most eloquent paragraphs: ‘Why, one asks 
‘oneself, sit necessary for me to choowe between Pant 
and Petrooiux? Why pester me on the one hand with 
‘the breastplate of faith and the belmet of mlvation, 02 
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the other with the feart of Trimalchio and the kisses of 
Giton? . . . Our feet cllag to the earth, and it is well 
‘that we should Jearu to grip it coely and nakedly 
But the earth to unis oot all of Nature; there are i 
un that lead elsewhere, and it is part of 
to use naturally all chose instincts. In 
0 doing the spiritua) burdens which the ages have 
{ad upon us gle away into thin ar. And for us, a for 
him who wrote De Imitatione Christ! — however far 
differently — there are still two wings by which we may 
raise ourvelves above the earth, simplicity, that is to 
‘any, and parity.” 

To the wtudice of Zola, Nictmche, Camanova and 
‘Huyecnans, Elia added ‘St. Francia and Others foc a 
volume entitled Afirmations, which was published in 
‘December, 1897. Im the preface he said that he was 
discussing morality as revealed or disguised by Uitera- 
ture, He frankly treated his axbjecta only of thove 
ides which suited bis own pleasure and selected them 
‘became they did that o well. Furthermore he chove to 
dwell on thove aspects which were most questionable, 

“TE a subject is not questionable, it seems to me a 
‘waste of time to discuss it. The great facts of the world 
tre not questionable; they are there for us to ety, oF 
to wafer, in silence, ot to talk about. Oar beat 
‘energies should be spect in attacking and wetllog 
‘questionable things that so we may enlarge the sphere. 
of che unquestionable — the mpbere of rea life —and 
‘be ready to meet sew questions as they arise... And 
Yet, it may well be, there time for affirming the 
simple eternal facts of life, time, even, when thove 
simple eterna) facta have drifted so far from us that we 
count them also questionable. The present moment 
hap seemed ta me a fitting oce to set a few euch affirm. 
‘ons in order. 
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“TT can etimalate any one is the vearch for his own 
pooper affirmations, be aad I may well rest content, 
He is welcome to cast aside mine as the idle conchi- 
tions of a dreamer lying in the sunshine, Our own, 
‘iGirmatioos are always the best. Let ua but be ure 
‘that they are our own, that they bave growa up slowly 
sand quietly, fed with the strength of our own blood 
and brain. ‘Only with the help of euch affirmations 
‘cn we fiad a staf to cocafort ua through the valley of 
ile, It is only when they utter affirmations, oue {uaa 
aid, tbat the wands of the angels bloom.’ 

‘was Ellis's most personal book up 00 
that time, and probably he bax never equalled it aa 8 
rounded artistic achievement. Probably it will take 
rank amoag the finest volumes of English eseaye, dia- 
thogulabed fn wtyle and rich in matter. ‘1 bave just 
‘been reading your A firmations,’ wrote Wiliam James 
to Ellin in December, 1899;'T think you too iodulgent 
to that monster of meanness, Casanova, but there are 
splendid pages in your chapter on St. Francia’ The 
semarkeble thing wos that Ells coud treat both of 
thoan figures with equal candoe and equal sympathy, 
He could discuss Nietracée, Zola and Huyeruans with 
ingight and equanimity, when they were generally mix 
understood o ignared in the Eoglsh-epeaking world. 
He could pursue the themes of simplicity and purity 
‘aroid decadence, excrement and nin. 


CHAPTER XII 
HAVELOCK ELLIS ON TRIAL 

1 1897 Queen Victoria celebrated her diamond jubilee 
‘and Ovcar Wilde was released from prison. Foe two 
years previoualy Ets had sought to have his book an 
homosexuality brought out is England. Nowe of the 
medical publishers whom he spprosched cared to tale 
it up, although two of them admaited thar they would 
‘have done wo with pleasure if they had lived elsewhere, 
Finally, Ells’ friend, F. H, Perry-Coste, told him of 
‘a pew publisher, a ‘Dr. De Villers,’ who wished to 
leeue a few voluines of genuine ecientiic interest and 
had already made a contract with J. M. Robertson, 
In De Villiers, Elia found an affable German of verious 
Invereste and apparently anaple sacare, well qualified 
to bring out Saxuat Imersion, with ‘tbe definite con- 
dition that it should mot be advertised cr vent for re- 
view in any but medical or scientific quarters’ Re- 
Ueved to have the book off his hands, Ellis wrote for 
4a, ja Joly, the geaeral preface to bie whole series of 
‘Studies, which were to occupy him for many more 
years. As that preface is the chief statemect of his 
life's programme, but i8 ooly accessible to “medical 
and legal minds, itis bere quoted completely: 

‘The origio of these Studies datea from enmay yeart 
back. Asa youth I wes faced, as othera are, by the 
problem of sex. Liviog pertly in an Australien cley 
‘where the ways of life were plaicly seen, partly in the 
solieude of the Bush, I was {ree both t contemplate 
and to meditate macy things. A resolve dowly grew 
up within me: one main part of my Ele-work should 
be to make dear the problema of sxx. 
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“That was core than twenty years ago, Since thea 
T can hooestly sxy that in all that I bave dove that 
resolve has never been very far from my thoughts, 
have always beea slowly working up to this cxntral 
‘problem; and in a book published some three years ago 
= Mon ond Wonan: 6 Study of Human Secondary 
Sexual Characters —1 pat forward what was, in my 
‘ows eyes, an introductioa to the srudy ol the primary 
‘queation of sexual peychology. 

“Now that I bave at length reached the tine for 
‘beginning to publish my results, these results scarcely 
fem to me large. As a youth, 1 bad hoped to settle 
problema for those who came after; now I am quietly 
content if I do little more then state them. Far even 
that, T now think, ia much; it is at least the hat! of 
knowledge. In this particular Geld the evil of ignorance 
is magnified by our efforts to suppress that which 
‘ever can be suppressed, though in the effort of aup- 
‘preesion it may become perverted. Ihave at east tried 
to find out what are the facts, amoog oormal people as 
‘well as among aboormal peopie; for, while it sexma to 
ime that the physician's training is neceaary in order 
to ascertain the facts, the physicias for the most part 
‘only obtains the abnormal facts, which alone being 
litte light. T have tried to get at the facta, and, having. 
got at the facta, to look thera simply and squarely in 
the face. If T cansot perhaps tara the lock mnyoel, I 
bring the key which can alone in the end rightly open. 
the dooc: the lay of slacerity. That is my ane pan- 
cea: sincerity. 

“1 know that many of my fdleads, people on whose 

I, too, am to be found, retort with another ward: 
cxticonce, Ttis a mistake, they my, to try to uucover 
these chings: leave the sexual inrtincts alone, to grow 
up and develop in the aby solitude they love, and they 
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‘willbe pure to grow up and develop wholesomely, But, 
‘an 0 matter of fact, that le precioely what we can not 
‘acd will not ever allow them to do. There are very 
few middle-aged men and wemen who can clearly re- 
call the facta of their ves and tell you in all honesty 
dat their sexual inatincts have developed easily and 
‘wholesomely throughout. And it should not be difi- 
‘cult to see why thia is 00. Let my friends try to trans 
fer their feelings and theories from the reproductive 
region to, let us aay, the nutritive region, the only 
other which can be compared to it for importance. 
Suppose that eating and drinking wan never pokes of 
‘optaly, save in veled or poetic language, and that no 
‘oce ever ate food publidy, because it was considered 
‘immoral and immodest to ceveal the mysteries of this 
‘watural function. We kaow what would occur. A con 
siderable proportion ofthe community, more eepecially 
the more youthful raembers, possessed by an inatinc- 
tive and legitimate curiosity, would concentrate thei 
thoughts on the mbject, They would have vo macy 
problems to puzde over: How often ought I to eat? 
‘What ought I t0.eat? In it wrong to est fruit, which T 
like? Ought I to eat grass, which I doo't like? In- 
tinct notwithstanding, we may be quite sure that 
only # small minority would succeed in esting reason- 
ably aod wholesomely. ‘The sexual secrecy of life is 
even mote disastrous than such a nutritive secrecy 
‘would be; partly because we expend such a wealth of 
moral energy in directing or midirecting it, partly be- 
cause the semial impulse cormelly develops st the 
tame time as the intellectual impulse, not in the eachy 
‘years of life, when wholesome instinctive habits might 
‘be formed. And there is always some iguarant snd 
{oollh friend who ia prepared etill further to muddle 
things. Eata meal every other day! Eat twelve meals 
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aday! Never eat frit! Always est gram! The advice 
emphatically given in sexual matters uanally not les 
ebwurd then this. When, Bowever, the matter is fully 
‘open, the problems of food are not indeed wholly 
solved, but every one is enabled by the experience of 
his fellows to reach some sort of situation suited to his 
‘own case. And when the rigid secrecy is once swept 
‘esray w sane and natural reticesce becomes for the 
frat time pombe, 

‘The secrecy has not alwaye been maintained. When 
‘the Catholic Church waa at the summit of ita power 
and inflyedce it flly realieed the magnitude of wexual 
problems and took an active and inquirug interest in 
all the details of normal and abcormal seraality. Even 
(a the present time there are certain phecomens af the 
vexual life which bave scarcely been accurately de- 
scclbed except ia ancient theological treatives. As the 
‘type of euch treaties I will mention the great tome of 
Sancher, De Matrimonio. Here you will nd the whole 
‘sexual life of crea and woroee analyzed in its relation 
hips to nin. Everythiog is set forth, an clearly and an 
conclasly as it con be— without morbid prudery ou 
‘the ove hand, oe morbid seatimentality on the other — 
in the oollest scientiGe language; the right courve of 
‘ction in pointed out for all the cases that may occur, 
and we are told what is lewful, what a vesial sin, what a 
‘mortal sis, Now I do not consider that nual matters 
concern the theologian alone, and I deny altogether 
‘that be is competent to deal with thera. In his banda, 
alto, undoubtedly, they oometimes become prixient, 
‘a they can scarcely fail to become on the non-natural 
‘and unwholesome basis of ascetics, and as they with 
ificulty becore in the open airlght of ecence. But 
wwe are bound to recognise the thoroughnew with 
‘which the Catholic thenlogians dealt with these mat- 
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‘ers, and, fram their own point of view, indeed, the ex- 
tire reanceablesen; we ore bound ta recognize the ad- 
nlrable sprit in which, succesfully or uot, they sought 
‘to approach them. We need 2o-day the ame epirit and 
texaper applied fram 2 diferent standpoint. These 
(kings concern every one; the study of these things 
‘coocema the physiclogit, the peyehologist, the saoral- 
iat, We want to get into possession ofthe actual facts, 
‘and from the investigation of the facts we want to as: 
‘certala what is cormnal and what is aboormal, from the 
aint of view of physalogy and of paychalogy. We 
‘want to koow what is naturally lawiul under the vari- 
‘cus wera chances that may befall man, not a the born 
child of aa, but as caturally eocal animal. What isu 
veoial sin against cature, what » mortal sin against 
‘oature? The answers are em easy to reach than the 

y answers geoerally were, but we can at 
least pue curvelves fa the right attitude; we mty suc- 
‘ved in asking that question whichis sometimes even 
‘more than the balf of inowledae. 

*Ttia perhaps mistake to show so plainly atthe out- 
secthat Lapproach what may seem oaly a prychological 
question not without moral fervour. But Ido not wish 
any mistake to be made. I cegard sex as the central 
problem of life. And now that the problem of religion 
‘has practically been settled, and that the problem of 
Jabour bas at least been placed on a practical founda 
tion, the question of sex — with the cacial quertions 
‘that rest on it — stance before the coming generations 
‘a the chief problem for solution. Sex lies at the root of 

and we can never eara to reverence life until we 
Iinow how to understand sex. — So, atleast, items to 

*Biaving said oo much, I will ry to present such re- 

sults as T have to record ic that cold and dry light 
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‘Secwat Iesersion, by Havelock Elis and Jota Ad: 
ington Symonds (revieed since the Germes edition), 
‘with the above general preface and a special preface 
chlefly explaining Symonda's part in the book, wat 
duly printed for Dr. De Villiers, using the trade name 
of “Witon and Macmillan,” and prepared for dle- 
‘tribution — when nucidenly Horatio Brown, Syrsoad’s 
literary executor. withdrew permission to publlah the 
Symonds material, although he had gives permission 
Sor the German edition only the year previously. The 
rreavou for Me, Brown's decision 'a not known; prob- 
ably the horrar of having his old friend io any way 
umocinted with homosexuality was brought home to 
his mind by the scands) cevived with the ext of Wilde 
from prison. Ia any case, che Symonds family bought 
up the entire edition and all but a few copien paseed 
‘ut of existence. 

Ellis waa now compelied to delete everything writ- 
‘ten by Symonds as well as any expression of obligation 
to him ia the preface. The former omiosion was per- 
‘hana more of advantage thas a disedvantage, as Sy- 
‘monds's historical articles were handly i place, and the 
“hiatories’ which Ire bad supplied were retained, In 
November, the maltreated volume nally appeared, 
‘with Elis’s name alone on the titke-page, under the 
agin ol The University Prem, Watiord (which contains 
0 university), @ name adopted by the astute Dr, De 
Villiers for a change in luck. It was reviewed highly 
‘by English and American specialists and sold quietly 
for ax months. Then happened. 

‘Amoog various radical organizations Sonrishing ia 
Lowloa at this toe was The Legitimation League, 
chely interested in giving a legal status to wo-called 
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‘natural chikiren,' but also in the principle of divorce 
by mutual comsent and other problems of vex relations. 
‘The cause wea advanced through regular mee:ings at 
Holborn Resteurant or St. James's Hal, and a 
monthly magazine, The Adwit, published by The 
‘University Prees of Watford. The founder and presi- 
Seat of The Legitimetion League was Mien Lilian 
Harman, of Chicago, whom chielnupporter was young 
George Bedborough. secretary, and editor of The 
‘Adult. The living-room of his fat, formerly occupied 
toy De Villery served a ofce and book rte far the 


League. 

‘As might have been expected, the Comatocks of 
Scotland Yard looked on this movement with distavar 
and were waiting for an opportunity to break it up. 
Detectives watched Bedborough's house with the 
quaint hope of raiding a bomoseual orgy, They failed 
in that, but dlacovered chet an ‘immoral’ book called 
‘Seswal Inversion was being sold there. ‘Their suspicion 
‘was naturally increased by the fact that the book was 
‘aot brought out by an establisbed medical publishing 
hhouee, but by an obscure fire, under a peeudo-academbe 
Sompriat. (For this reason the editor of The Lancet 
‘would not allow it to be reviewed io their columnn) 
‘On the 27th of May, 1898, « dinguied detective bought 
1 copy from Bedborough himeli, who was shortly 
afterward cast ioto Holloway Jail. Before Sir John 
Bridge, of the Bow Steet Police Court, Bedborough 
‘wea charged with ‘poblxhing an obscene Ubel,’ which 
means circalating an indecent work. ‘with the intea- 
toa of carmpting the roerals of Her Majesty's mub- 
jecta 

‘Aapoon as posible Redborough notified his energetic 
friend, Heary Seymour, a phonograph inveator with a 
pessoa for freedoen of mpeech, who at once begun to 
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organise a Defeace Committee end take over the edi- 
tonbip of The Adult. After three days impeisemraent 
Redborough was released on one thousand pounds 
‘ell, which was at first entirely refused. On the 7th of 
June, Bedborough agein appeared before Sir Jolt 
Boldge, bue very Het was accomplished, His counsel, 
Mr, Hortce Avory, secured by the committee, de- 
“dared that he was “personaly prepared to anewer for 
the seleatléc character of the book,’ and Ellis, who was 
‘Present, announced, through his elicitor, that be was 
quite prepared to accept all reaponsiilsies of author- 
hip. The whole nfsic wes a unfortunate acident us 
far as Ellin wan concerned, for he had cot beet. pre 
‘Viowsly acquainted with Bedborough, had made no 
contributions to The Adult aod had co connection wit 
‘The Legithnation League. On their ede, the Learue 


Ihave for aale sore copies of his bool because it w 
‘Publlabed by the fro which handled The Ads, 
‘Gre 13th of June the prosecution was ageia taken 
at Bow Street. A number of ‘criminal’ pamages from 
Elias were read, most of thea being bare staternents 
of fact concerning the early lives of inverta. Certain. 
copien of The Adult were also alleged to be obucene. 
‘And 20 the case dragged on into the summer. 
‘Meanwhile, the Free Prem Defence Committee 
ew snpidly under the prewsure of Seymour, who bad 
the following circular seat all over Grest Britain and 
Ireland, 





The BaiBorouph Prosecution 
‘Aa ettack upon the freedom of the prese has been made 
{a the arrist uf Mr. Grorge Bactboroop!, Hoa. Sec. of the 











‘Bch Coat und aneviice, by refarmecn in the past. T nia not 
‘onvemed adividoal views of Mr. Eula or chove of 
Me. Badbocough, or of anyoas ele on the subject of sex, 
‘Tha igus io pin. Tae boak in question deal wich oxxal 
inversion and dacumes the causes of sexoal abnormality 
fom the most disinterested aod laity etand-poiat. More thas 
‘thin need not be said. Mr. Bedborough has an xnquestion- 
‘thle mocal i 

Deng prob Ke 

the duzy 

‘this erteal juncture, to the exteat ef aBocding him that 
moet i 

(2 eauure aa unprejudioed an well as an adequate legal de- 
fennt, To this end, a Free Prem Defence Committze har 
‘been set on foot, to hold a watching bee as it were, ia che 





‘eral relationship from all pouts of view, and has 20 con- 
(een whatever with the opinions of the individual membery, 
‘Thinia the broad fect, however much the fact mary have bow 
ditreted. 
‘Amoog those who have joined the Committe, which in 
‘tady numerically wrong, are Robert Becheas, Pag 
Burrows, . 








Herbert 1 Bog, Walter Crane, Eoy., 
‘Bermurd Shave, Ean. J- Bf. Robertson, Ex, Edward Car- 
eater, Eat Jecob Helyoabe, Eeq , Wiliam Piatt, 


‘Remittances which are urgently needed chould be seat at 


‘Among othere who joined the committee were Graat 
‘Aileo, E. Belioct Bax, Frank Harris, H. M. Hyndamm, 
‘George Moore, F.H, Perry-Coste, Frack Podzaore and 
Willian Sbarp. From distinguished alienints and 
physicians throughout Enrope and the United States, 
Ellie received oumerous letters of sympathy. Dr. 
Pasquale Penta of the University af Naples wrote: 


“Daan Cousacux, — I canact delay longer to write 
10 you to protest against « prosecution, which is not 
aly an inrult to you, but to truth iteelf, and to all 
hhonest seekers after truth. In other countries, e- 
pedally io Germany and Italy, such works a youre 
property find among magistrates theraselvea ther mont 
‘oumerous readers. Theae studies are as important ax 
they are new, they revea) to us ane of the sides of the 
‘Physico-pryehie human persocality, norms! and mor- 
bid, which ie is most necessary for us to know: why 
should they be lem valued in England than elsewhere? 
By producing Darwin Eagland bes shown other 13- 
‘ons the path of modern discovery, and hae proved 
‘that Nature, ia er cakedaees and fs ber mont hidden 
fomctlony mt be woe dctiy and objectivy if 
truth in to be discovered. Having with 
throw hiertie eopertition and scentise prejudics, 
can England be now afraid of your book, which caly 
‘opens another page in the unprejudiced, serene, and 
objective study of Nature? 

*Such moral bypocriay au this does wrong tothe land 
of scieatiic positivien, & laod which is certainly one 
of che mot civilised contri in the worl.” 
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Dr. Hans Kurella, ¢ noted Germaa ciminologiat and 
‘editor of the Coniralblat far Nervenbeitbunde, sent the 
{following letter to Elia: 


‘Honovexm Coumsoum, — I read a few days again 
the Daily Chrowice that a book with the title of yours 
hhad given rise to « public prosecution, wondered at 
the identity of the title, but could not imagine that a 
purely acientific work like youre abould be eubjected 
‘to auch treatment, 

se Ear Bs the Comoe oh a rsag i ic 

gether incomprehensible. What would become of 
tcience and of its practical applications if the patho- 
logy of the sexel life were put on the Todex? It io a 
Af le Upemear Wl were to be clad wth Jc hn 
ipper. 
No doubt the judge (unlewe suffering foom ecnile 
dementia) will accord you beiliant eatisfaction, But 
in any cave the whole of sciuntiGc paychology und 
sdleine on the Coativent ison your nde." 


On Augost oth, Bedborough's couneel, Horace 
Avoey, made an attempt to have the case reioved 
from the Central Criminal Covet to the High Court of 
Turtle, anguing that the book charged as obscene was 
4 technical eclentfc work entitled to the careful con- 
sideration of superior judges and a epecial jury. The 
request waa fatly denied. 

‘Finally, oa the 14th of Septensber, Bedborough was 
formally indicted by the Grand Jury. 





The Endichment 
(Central Ceiminat Court tn wit. The Juror for our Sovereign 
Lady the Queen son he ca res at Gace Bad 

2erough, belng a pene of « wicked and depraved mind and 
disposition, and unlawiully and wickedly devising, coatsiy- 
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‘vinced that the decaion would go against hin, and 
‘here was no talling how heavy his panishment might 
be. So without consulting his lawyers or the Defence 
Committze be decided to throw over the matter of 
‘principle inorder to secure the best ponsble terms for 
‘imoelf, and went accordingly to Scotiand Yard, The 
suthoritice there promised him complete immunity on 
‘condita that he would plead gully eo the fret three 
charges. At the twelfth bour he instrocted hia lawyers 
‘0 carry ont chis compromise, but they had been en- 
fuged by the Defence Commitize to defend Bed- 
‘borough ood Elle’s book under the plea of ‘not 
guilty? nnd consequently he appeared in court ut the 
last moment without comneel, 
‘The trial took place om the last day of 
righ in te fanoun Cental Crete Cou of ie 


formerly attorney-general to the Prince of Walen (the 
Sate Edward VII), waa oo the dais. Ellis, with his wife, 
‘was in a rear chamber, ready, If called upon, to vindi- 
cate the scientific character of his work. Stranded io 





‘The verbatim report of the trial follows: 
Mr. Matthews appeared for the Prosecution. 


ed fas having woah aod eicedy publabed 
5d sold and caused tobe procured and tobe ida wicked, 
tw, and senmdalouy, and obscene book called “Tht 
Study of Prychology of Sex" There are other counts charg. 
ing you with having pobied other sbmcrme ad scandalous 
books. Are you galley o¢ sot guy? 

"The Defendant: Tam pully oo count 2, and 3. 

Me. Maxtbewn And an o Ue et? 

"The Detendaat: Tans not pally 

‘Mr. Tikal: My the jury go, oy Yond? 
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‘Tha Recorder: Yen, f Me. Matthews scompto thet ples. 
‘Do you acampt that plea, Mr. Matcbews? 

"Me Matthews: Yes, my loed; but F chal bave something 

so. with egw how coum nw he hs na 
"The Recorder: Those cousts axe what? 





cecopt by (in my ows language) adlng to the ples of the 
‘Prisoner that it aa tameemly,sigrenteve book. So 1 en 
Soant 2 & concerned. that ia the publication i= prine of a 
eerure porporting to have been delivered at a mecting of 
the Legitiaation League on the 6th of December lst yey 
‘ur wich wtil purport ta be the outcome ofthe Legit 
‘Soa League. With regard fo what has been printod i that 
‘pamplilet am desirous! edding tothe plan ofthe prizooer, 
‘anita recorded aow, that it obecene in Ie character, and 
‘that it was hwued with the Gencibed intentian. 

"The Recordec: fs the prisoner defended by counsel? 
Mr, Matthews: I thiak sot sow, my Jocd. 

‘Tha Recorder (to the Defendant): You appene here per 
vonally, or have you counsel? 

"The Defendant: Iam quite indiereot, my lan an to 
Chak, Me, Mattbewe says there is no couneel reprevntlng 
ron If that i 90,1 am peepared to go ‘without 








and 
right, I think, thar your lordship should have these mat 
‘ten befoce you — refer to the ime of the Jexpary aumber 
Of a socalled magazine, which has the eile of “The Aduls 
sand the extract i che January aumber is refered to in the 
‘gl count af the Indhcttseat, and ig mid to be sow confesed 
by the Defendant to be obscene in its character. 

My tro Beal fhe Pression epeested by my 
{ciend Mr. Danckwercs and myeeli, we are content, ax 
Conminer of Foz whe eet pence fo the ce 
duct of dus prosecution before toe mugietrats, and is te 
sponsible here to-day —we are coateat to eccept the plea of 
the peisoner on the 18, zad, end 39 counts, more eopecally; 
‘but Fmaay tll your loedabip that wo far ua tbe eight remain. 
fag counts are concerned the Zodicomeat ooaulring of 
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's Lomekeeper employed during the tie the De 





‘en older woman than 





<diecly polated out 19 you. Then an its being esi 
‘but ap far an you were concerned, you mere ia mutherity, 
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sand you were the person actually in coatrel’ "Nat on," 
tye the Defendant. "The person realy is control, and the 
[ervon who bad the onatrol ofthe Watford University Press, 
stxd the persoa who made al the profs cat of the sale of 
‘thpe books produced by the Watford University Prem, wes 
Dr. De Villers’ Thae was the man at the head of the 
‘Watford University Press and that was the man who made 
thn profit out ofthese things, and that was the man wa for 
along tive thes had been the offender — the head and front 
ff the offending — the outrome of circulating thin caus of 
Ueeratare. ‘That chat is the fact ere can be 90 quest 





shall venture to return to this country, be may be quite 
‘certain chat that warrant will be folowed by 


and 
chat 





Ihe would have ao further dealing with it and that he would 
decline any eapacity which he beld under it, With reard 10 
‘the three indictments dealing with the publicaticn in the so- 
called magazine ib the Janusry number, there again no 
{Gout the Defendant wan Ske ecitor of that magazine, and 
‘he wana acivertined upon the outward leaves of i. But there 
‘again be told the authorities that be had determined tovever 
‘Rimelf, Dot anly from this magazine, and far the publica. 
‘Hon of this magazine, but be woul! sever Bimeelf save and 








‘the part chat the Delesdant bad played in chi wor, 
‘bo ponry had goos to him ax the proceeds of the sale of the 
book, and that o Car as bls conpeceion wich this Leugoe aad 
‘ks connection with this mayazice ia concerned, thongh there 








"The Ibocrble things in conection 
‘with this fthy publication is thet one woman beariag Bi 
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has bees taking part i I, because I see a portrait io 
‘maganine. I presume it la his wie. 

- Matthews: My ford, I premume vo. My lod, Tener= 
vtand that e eo. Whit the suthacties desire oo place before 
‘your lordahip le tha: having thla plea cecorded of thia Young 
‘imu, who Be cocupied the wcbardinate podtion, and fa 
filled oce of thove undereakings, the authorities are conteat, 
Ibaviog regard to the murroundings of thia particular came 1 
‘your lordship will defer your peming vextence upon this 
‘young quas belore you, a2d that you will alow him to go out 
‘pon his own rerognizances come up for judgment when 
called upos. We conceive that that coarse will have ery 


xf] 





mlutary effect, beonime itty be be wil be able to turn the 
‘good talents which be evidently has to a weful purpose, and 
Be wil know 

‘be aball turn ¢hem i 

Sen a he has promo not to turn them tobe wil 


om 
han been re- 
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sible for anybody with 2 head on his shoulders 12 open the 
‘ook wichout veciag that it ia a pretence and a cham, and 
‘hat ii arly entered into fo the purpone of sling thie 
‘become pablication. Bat it has been pointed out © ma, aa 
ny, that you have taken a very calf pare in this and Tam, 
ring myeelf that you thouk! wafer while others po too! 
fre who bare tale « much bigger pare inthis aflair than. 
you have: and [az wing to Belew Gut the iatrucsons 
You have given are gexzine and wellfouded. Ageia I roa 
‘my thet my greatest regret in thie connection b to fod @ 
Fema ih ror coments woman being ou nie 
tome and Bld canons. Tt you con vie auch infuence 
‘you have and yea cam do 20 if you choome —1 ope 
Yom wil nd fw th emerance you be gen 1 ut 
ae be a ‘otas and dear to you to 
there Tage with what Mr Mathew has bid 
"Ti wi do bt sue ad this or of thing ould not be 
teresa, aad i goes 02 ust be put dowa by the strong. 
ftom ofthe la I shal! tabs the course which be bu thrown. 
‘vat tm tha court. 1 shall powtpaco sentence in this caMe, oF 
‘ber, Tal la you ovr upon rcopszagm noe 
foe joanne if clined upon. fof at wil be 
= that wo long as you do sot touch this filthy work again 
‘with yous hands aa loag as yon Jed a respectable ile, 
‘You wil bear oo mae of cis. But if you choose to go back. 
{ your evil ways, you wi be brought up before, nd it 
‘willbe my uty to cod you to pela fora wery lag ter, 
‘Tha sentence of the Court apon you is that you be bound 
‘over in your owa recognizance, fz thn mim of 2300, to ea 
{ep for judgment alld upon 
‘And thus the great fight for a principle, the eplendid 
storm that wan to clear the sky, turned into a chilling 
XGrizle, Astonisbroent and rege were expressed on all 
des. ‘None of the actual pointa st issue had been 
dealt with; after so mach organizing and shouting the 
‘tal bad proved to bea faseo. The couse of free epeech 
‘was dealt another serious blow. au able eclentiéc work 
had beea viciouly slandered acd nothing had been a0- 
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‘complished by all the efforts of the Defence Committee, 
‘On the following day the newspeper account of the 
‘ial was placed between cases of conspiracy and pro- 


‘More abocied and burt than angered, Elis help- 
leaely watched the progress of the case through four 
fatiguing months, vith no legal right to defend the 
‘scientific character of his book, although it wae the real 
amubject of the tril. He saw the frat part of bis Hfe- 
‘wark, iatended for osly a small body of intelligent 
readers, dragged by policemen through the comson 
mutter, aod then branded ‘filthy and obscene,'‘a pre- 
tence and a abam,’ in « high coart of justice. 

However, he was not to be diverted fram his de- 
stined courve and immediately returned to Cornwall 
{n order to finish another volume of the Studies before 
‘g8ing to Moroceo for « vacation. Wich what for him 
‘was incredible speed, be dictated the chaptera on 
‘eexual periodicity” (all the material being in heed), 
to a abiful stenographer. (The chapters on roodeety 
and aato-erctism were already written.) As a renult 
of the recent trouble, be resolved thet the Studies were 
‘no Tonger to be published io England and made that 
condition with De Villiers who agreed to bring cut the 
‘ew volurae on the Continent. 

Tn The Lancet of November igth there was an edi- 
‘torial entitled ‘The Question of Indecent Literature, 
explaining why Seewal Ineersion had not been reviewed 
{in their colurane, The scientific tone of Elis's wark 
‘was not questioosd. ‘What decided us sot to review 
the book was its method of publication, Why was it 
not published through @ house able to take proper 
measures for introduciog it a8 a scientific book to a 
cientiGc audience? And for otber reasons, which it 
‘would serve no purpose to particularize, we considered 








Ellis's reply appeared ia The Lancet the following 


sot the book ianued by a medical publisher? The 
angwer insimple. None ofthe medical publiabers whom 
approached cared to take up a Boole on the mubject 
‘of sexual inversion, oe or tro adding chat they would 
‘have dave #0 with pleasure had it not been their priv= 
Skye tolive in England. After a delay of two years due 
‘to this camse, I heard through a sceati6e friend that 
gentleman interested in various philosophic and 
scientiGc subjects was preparing to go into busioem 
under a trading same for the publication of a few 
Dhiloeophic and scientific works and that he would be 
‘willing to ianae my book. Ultimately T agreed to place 
‘tbe york in hia baads oo the definite condition that i 
should not be advertised or sect for review in any but 
‘medical and scientiéc quarters. Tn justhce to the puib- 
lishee ¥ muat point out that my book ie the oaly one 
of his publications, mostly very verioun ia character, 
‘which haw been incriminated.” 

‘Aa there remained in the air a general sense of am 
tonishment aod misundercasding, Eiie privately 
printed (at the University Press) 4 Note on the Bad- 
Sorongh Trial, a small panophlet accousting for hia per 
sonal attitude ia the matter. Having sketched care- 
fully the history of the case. be announced the otepe 
‘that he was compelled to take: 

“When proceedings were frat taken againet Mr, 
Bedborough Lat once, with the consent of the publish- 
ere, rarpended the sale of the book. Subsequently I de- 
‘ded, whatever the verdict might be, to contioue to 
‘withhold the book for a considerate period, baviag 20 
‘wish fo avail myself of the enormoss advertiaement 
spootaneausly oGered by the pollee, Moreover, Xhave 
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snow decided not to publish the ressaining volumes of 
my Studies in Eagland. 1 propose here to state the 
reasons for & course which any of my friends regard 
(8a confession of defeat. 

st spectators of Life have deciared that this 
prosecution of « boak-eeller for selling a purely scien 
‘if work will mark ea epoch 90 far ox cur coustry is 
voncemed. Tt bas acted ax a radnctic ad abrurdins, 
they aay; it has quickesed the public conscience to a 
finer sense of what ia Sitting in these masttery. Hence- 
forth public opinion will be strong enough to check at 
the outaet any foolish interference of the police with 
scientiic discumion. Jost as x police charge of “ bias 
‘phemy," which tweaty years ago waea ceal and serious 
charge, would today only arouse a eile, 00, it iw uaid, 
Dever again could a scientific book, immed and sold as 
this wae, be dragyed into the mire of the courte as 
“obscene,” or a reputable citizen who sold mich a book, 
be baled before the magistrate on a charge af “corrupt: 
ing the morale” of his fellow eubjecta 

Temay beso. Twould gladly believe that any action 
‘of mine bad assisted ray countrymen to win that intel- 
Jectuat freedom which ia already poaseaned by every 
‘other civilised country except Russia. But uo one can 
ive any guarantee that auch will be the fact, and life 
5 too short to euable me to wait another twenty years 
‘to verity the prophecy. 

‘Ttmumt be remembered that wo far as aa author is 
concerned the injury done by auch prosecution ix 
done in the set of bringing it. The manifold chances 
‘that befall a book on any highly specialised and tech- 
aical subject, when subsuitted toa judge ned jury, may 
cor may not lead to the justifcation of the author. ‘The 
Injury Wa already done. The anvlety and uncertainty 
produced by so infamous a charge ox a man and on 
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‘hove who beloag to bim, the risk of lows of friends, the 
pecuniary damages, the proclamation to the world at 
lange, which has never keown and will never know the. 
grounds on which the accusation ia mde, that an au- 
‘thor ia to be clamsed with the purveyors of literary 
garbage — this power ix put into the bands af aty 
meddietowe member of that sod class againet which 
the goda themuclves are powerless. 

“The mere expectation of such 2 prosecution is fatal. 
In submitting to these conditions an author puts bis 
‘publisher and printer aod their ageata into an un- 
‘nected povition of danger: he risks the distortion of his 
own work while it is in peogreee; and when be has 
‘written 1 book which is approved by the veverest und 
‘moat competent judges he intempted to adaptit to the 
‘vulgar tastes of the policeman, 

‘How real the danger is to which an author, in sub- 
amitting to thege conditions of publication, aubjecto the 
dinributors of hia book, we have an object fesson in 
the prevent case. Here i a yuan who, io his leisure 
time, edits and publishes « magazioe with the object 
of diacaming social questions of the gravest importance. 
‘Yet when such aman sels in an alsoost private moner 
«8 few copies of a book written by axotber man, with 
‘whose aims and objects he probably bas little ia com- 
oon, the whole responsible machinery of social order 
4, ot the public expenee, act ia action to crush hia, 
‘Such in the risk to which an author subjecta the mere 
dlatibutors of his book, 

"This iso rik to others, and « domination over my- 
exif, which I at all events have no intention of sub- 
sitting to, Jn thin country it isa suficiently bard tank 
for any student to deal with the problems of sex, even 
‘under the most favourable cireumstances. He already, 
ait were, carrcs his life in hia binds. Heheseniered & 
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‘eld which jo largely given over to faddista and Canat- 
ica, to ilrogulated minds of every sart. He must, at 
‘the same time, be prepared to find that the would-be 
sagucity of imbecile counta him the victim of any per- 
‘version be may investigate. Even from well-balanced 
and rational persoaa he cust at fret meet with a cer- 
‘tain amount of distrust and opposition. To encounter 
this inevitable and legiticiate opposition, and to pre- 
serve his serenity and equipoee, is ftseif a euficient 
strala on any man. Tt would be foolish ta place onesell 
a well bencath the censure of an ignorant and too 
sealous police official, and to accept the chain of un- 
certain evila, and the certain public stigmas, which a 
roeecution neceasarily involves, 

“Moreover, it must be coted, the police aaturally 
desire that their intervention ehall be successful, and 
Iti their interest to prejudice matters by disrediting 
the object of their attack. This was ingeniously done 
‘tn the present case by proceeding agnintt u bookseller 
‘bo was in no way connected with the production of 
the incriminated book, or in any way onncerned with 
‘he scientific questions it discussed, but who was in- 
‘imately connected with a society and a magazine de- 
‘voted to the open and popular peapeganda of uncon 
ventional views on marriage, rottere with which I, on 
‘my side, bad no connection. Thusin every newspaper a 
‘stain of prejudice is afined to an author or 2 book, not 
‘tobe wiped of by any aubsequent explanation, and for 
‘which no compensation cao ever be obtained, 

"Under these circumstances, therefore, the difscultiea 
cof publishing the cemeining volumes of my Siadies io 
the Peyehology of Sex in England are anficiently obvi. 
00s, and the decision I bave been forced to reach seems 
‘inevitable. To wrestle in the public arena for freedoea 
cf mpeedh isa noble tank which may worthily be under 
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‘taken by say man who can devote tot the best ener 
ice of his Life, It ia oot, however, a tak which I have 
ever contemplated. Lam a stxlent, and my path has 
long been marked out. I may be forced to pursue it 
vuuder unfavourable conditions, but I do not intend 
that eny consideration shail induce me to swerve froca 
it, nar do I intead to injure my work or distort my vi- 
sou of lle by entering upon any struggle. Toe purvuit 
of the martyr’s crown ia not favourable io the critical 
‘and dlepassionate tavestigation of complicated pro- 
blems. A student of nature of mex, of books, may dive 
‘pense with wealth or position: he cannot dispense with 
quletnesa and serenity. Tinsist on doing my own werk 
jn my own way, and cannot atcxpt conditions which 
rake this work virtuaDly icoponaile, Certsioly T re- 
fret that my own country shoud be almost alone in. 
refuning to me the conditions of reasonable intellectual 
freedom. I regret it the more since I deal with the 
facta of English life, and prefer to address Exgtish peo- 
ple. But 1 must leave to othera che tase of obtaining. 
the ceasoouble freedou: that I am unable to attain.” 

So much for that. Weary of barbarism, Kills went 
‘with his wile to spead Christmas in Morocco. 


CHAPTER XII 
FREUD AND ELLIS 


‘Tart were x month at Tangies, Ellie's only contact 
‘with Oriental modes of life, and thea went acrow to 
‘Malaga for three montha.” ‘This eacape from pri 
dery, stupidity and vulgarity,’ be wrote later, ‘made 
Ikrener the sense of our delight in the sunshine and 
colour of the South and the gracionmess of the peo- 
ple, alike fo Morocco and in Spain.'* Forty years 
tarlier Flaubert bad come away from the unsuccessful 
[prosecution of Modome Boory under a similar cloud, 
inmayed ty the fature, very aid ond very tied‘ ax 
going back at once to my bouse in the country, far from 
‘bumanity.” as they say in tragedy, and there I wil 
‘ry to put some new strings ic my poor guitar, which 
‘was apattered with mud before its frst air waa played."* 
‘The wounca Ellis received ia that trial have never 
entirely bealed. He could cot cease to feel that the 
‘work of bis life had beeu amirched by a poisoncus moc- 
ter, ant there hung over him the poseblity of slo 
attacks. In the public mind be was not oaly Linked in a 
scandalous way with the dark subject of vex, but speci- 
‘ically with its perverse, anomalous aspects, which were 
not his mein concern. Most people ail believe that be 
vwallowe preferably in the marches of emotion and 
‘writes exclusively of sexual aberrations. For the sake 
of simple accuracy it shonld be emphasized that the 
frst volume of Ells's Sisdéer dealt with the theme 
most tabooed try the English-speaking sou! anly be- 
‘use of John Addington Symonde's generous cffer to 
* Neel Sie od Bus bir, Rack 2 3x 
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collaborate. Owing to the interference of Symonde's 
eaecutors, Ellin was uot able to give this explanation 
{a the preface af the English edition, bat bad to be oon 
‘tent with the vague remark, ‘It happened thet this 
‘part of my book was finished Sr." Had Eli opened 
‘With some other phove of the sex problem, he would 
‘not have been placed in 2c questionable w light and it io 
barely possible that 90 wach outrage as the Bedborough 
prosecution would have been perpetrated. 

‘Ox ceturaing bone from Spain, Elis found that De 
‘Villiers was publishing the ucw volume af the Siudies 
in England, but with ‘Leipzig’ on the titk-page, in 
completa violation of bie agreement nat to publizh the 
booisin England. Thereupon Ellis severed Sis relations 
with De Villers, although up to that time be had no 
sctlous grievance ogainst him, and no knowledge of bis 
utterly unscrupulous habits.” Tt turned out that De 
‘Vilises's real name was George Ferdivand Springrouhl 
‘von Weissenfeld, « man of many aliases, who woo wad 
Tota series of fortunes during bia stay io England. A 
melodramatic character, geatle, morowe, iat 
‘with a pansion for myutifcation, be engaged in numer 
foun frauds and conspiracies. A che head of the Uni- 
versity Preas, however, he published The Adult satis. 
factorly, aa well an Sexual Imeersion and other schol- 
ely wari, soit was bardly fale to draw hl into the 
Bedboraugh trial as a seage-villan, 2 wicked? moonter 
profiting from a vicious trafic. Axa matter of fact be 
‘was never indicted by the authorities on that score, 
fut when at the point of arrest for other resone vorne 
‘two or three years later be killed himaelf in hia home 
near Cambridge. 

Tramediately after breaking with De Villers, Elis 
wot into touch with the F. A. Davis Company, medical 
publishers of Philadelphia (whe hed already brought 
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‘out Knife Ebing’s Prychopathia Seswalis in English 
translation), arranged with thea without delay for ® 
new edition of the seeoad volume published by De 
“Villiers, and revised anc! enlarged it for pablication in 
‘he United States ax Volume I, with sections on ‘The 
Bvolution of Modesty,’ “The Phenomeca of Seraal 
Periodicity,’ and ‘Auto-Erotion.’ Seswal Inversion, 
‘publisbed in 1901 by the Davis Company, became 
‘Number II of the new acces. The aixth and what was 
intended to be the last, Sex i Relation to Socicty, ap- 
peared in 1910, but ia being followed in the present 
year (1928) by s seventh volume, Eonirw ond Other 
Sxpblemeniary Statics. Since the sigsing of the con- 
tract in May, 1899, the entire series bes remaiced in 
‘the hands of the F. A. Davis Company, who vend outt 
‘anally to all poiats of the compaos tvndreds of wets, 





ence sconce Staion, @) Eton 
‘illustrative material drawe from an ecormoun range of 
Tieerature, (©) expansion of the definition i terme of 
physiology and peychology, (d) conclasions, with some 
‘comments on the future development of the subject. 


lengthy discussion of thet embiguows virtue. He found 
it rooted ultimately in the sexual periodicity of the fe- 
‘male animal acd the catural fear of causing disgust, 
‘complicated by magic practices, the use of ornament 
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‘and clothing, and the conception of women as property, 
But diagust decreases with knowledge, desire grow 
candid, and modesty ia Jean syrannical. ‘Civilization 
tends to subordiaate, if not to mininlze, modesty, to 
render it a grace of life rather than a fucdamental 
‘social law of Life, But 20 caestia grace of life it ail 
remains, and whatever delicate variations it aay as- 
srame we oan ecarcaly conceive ofits dimappearance,* 
‘With reference toran Italian woman who choee to be 
burned alive rather chan be seen without clothes, Elin 
‘wrote during the war, ‘So far aa it hos been withia my 
ower I have always sought to place bombe beneath 
‘the world in which that woman lived, oo that it might 
altogether go up in Games’ On the other band, he 
‘heard of # muttse on « torpedoed troopahip, who said, 
‘Excuse me, boys I must save the Tose,” as she 
stripped off har clothes acd jumped in toreacue a dozen 
cof them. ‘That worcan belongy to my world, Now and 
‘agnia I have come acrose the tke, sweet and (erizine 
‘and daring women who have done things ns brave ax 
‘that, and even mach braver because more complesly 
ficult, and always T feel my heart swinging like 
conser belore ther, goiag ap in » perpetual fragrance 
of love and adoration.’ * So modeaty, another form of 
purity, combining clarity and courage, muna through 
‘the writings of Elis and becomes their perpetual theme. 
‘Of moce apecial interest wan hin study of Auto-Ero- 
tia, also contained in Votorse J, but fret published in 
April, 1898, in The Alienist and Nesroopist (of St. 
Lenis}, By aude erosion Eli rzeant ‘the phenocenn of 
‘spontaneous sexual emotion generated in the abecace 
of an external stimulus proceeding, directly or lndi- 
rectly, from another person,’ incloding erotic dreams, 
+ Sah Prien Se 
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‘voluptuous reverie, masturbation and some aspecta of 
ibysteria, as well as much of religion sod art. “It ina 


“Zavoluntary” maniferations of the sexual impulse 
perulias to mankind, oocurvig without relation tothe 
‘ther sex! (The Serwal Life of Our Time, Eng. trans, 
425), and in 1905, Freud made auto-rotic ‘the happy 
‘term invented by Havelock Eli,’ an emential element 
of the peychossalytic vocabalary.* The extreme form, 
(of auto-erotism Elis saw in the Narciaus-ke tendency 
of the sexual emotions to be absorbed, and often en- 
tirely Tost, in elf-admairation, and cited the case of a 
‘wonian who manileted that tendency, A year lnter 
Elis's urticle was ubytracted in the Archie fur Prychion 
trie, by his friend Dr. Paul Nacke of Leipzig. As a 
‘tranulation of Elis’a ‘Narcimuntike teodency,’ Nace 





oto frequent wage by peychiatrsts, and was later 
adopted by the Frevdinns to describe a universal tage 
of rexual development. In a recent article on ‘The 
‘Conception of Narciosnz,” ils wid: “T nem respoa- 

or the firet generalized description of this peycho- 
Jogical attitude, and (or the invocation of Nara; 
the “ie” was appended by Nacke. Tt weema correct 
to attribute to me the description ofthe condition a8 
normal state with mocbid exaggeration, but the ferm 
should only be attributed to me in association with 
‘Nicks, chotgh Nicke himaelf used it as chough it were 
my tera.’ * 

a bia reasoned, sober comment on masturbation 
Ellis refuned to eay anything sbout treatment or pre- 
veation, More than a century of eloquent reckieertees 

* Ties Courtasions 6 Seal Te. Eo. em 4. 
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Ihe baclonded the topic und produced an onnecomary 
epidemic of horer- Only a handful of writera had been 
capable of looking at the matter calmly. By 
in perapective, conarcted with other aubo-erotic activ- 
ities, Ellis helped to make a sane view posible. On 
this note he concluded his ariginal enany: 

"Auto-erotc phenomena are inevitable, The only 
‘question before us la the degree and the character of 
‘the particular manifestation which may most harm- 
fully or most beneficially be permitted. And that, it 
‘eer tame, cx a review ofthe whole series of phenons- 
cena, fa not a question on which we are entitled to be 
dogmatic. Every case must be judged on ite own 
ruerita, We have to recognize that while in one veswe 
all forma of auto-erotism are unnatural, in another 
seome they are all natural. In diferent cases the re- 
(Premed icapulees will cae on different forme. It is our 
‘wiest course to recognize the inevitableneas of such 
tanifestations under the perpetual restraints of civil- 
ned life, and while avoiding any attitude of excessive 
indulgence or indifference, to avoid also any attitude of 
‘excessive horror, for our borror aot only blinds us ef- 
feccualy by putting the fact to Aight, but inet serves 
to manufacture artiGcially @ greater evil thao that 
“which we sete to combat. 

“The sexzal impulae is not, as some have imagined, 
the sole oot ofthe most massive human emotions, the 
moet brillant human aptimades — of sympathy, of at, 
‘of rallgion. Ia the compler humen organises, where all 
te parts ure oo many-fibred and so comely interwoven, 
‘no great manifestation can be redured to one single 
source. But it largely enters into and moulds all of 
those emotions and aptitudes, and that by virtue of ite 
sont peculiar characteristica i in, in the Sgt place, 
‘he dexpest and moet valeanle of human impulses, and, 
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in the second place — unlike the only other buman im 
pulse with which it can be compared, the nutritive int- 
alse —it can, to s large extent, be transmuted into a 
few force capatle of the strangest and mont varione 
tues. So that in the presence of all these manifesta- 
‘Hono we roay assert that in areal sense, though subtly 
ringled with very divere elements, auto-erotism 
everywhere plays its part. In the manifestations of 
futo-erotiam, we are concerned, nat with a form af la- 
sanity, not necemarlly with a form of depravity, but 
with the inevitable by-products of that mighty process 
‘on which the animal creation rests" 

‘Aa aforther anpect of suto-rotiem, Elis went on in 
second article, published originally in The Alieoist ond 
Neurologist of October, 1898, to consider ‘Hysteria in 
Relation to the Sexual Emotions” Thie was the fiid 
oa dorsinated by Charcot, the great French neurolo- 
‘int, who was the real father of modern paychintry, Ta 
‘he face of  triumpbant medical materialiem be 
showed tbat rectal diseases are not simple products of 
‘morbid brain conditions — problem in cerebral an- 
story, bt are caused by ideas, feelings, proceaen that, 
cannot be mubjected to the microscope or scalpel. 
{i partiotlar, be insisted chat hysteria was of payehic 
origin, and by way of proof, ixduced in hypnotized 
patients hysterical aymptoms mich as paralysis and 
‘tnenthesia. 

‘At the same time Charcot mered to be destroying 
the ancient sexual theory of hysteria. The term itself 
‘was derived fror the Geeek word ‘hysteron,” meaning 
‘womb, for the Greek physicians believed that hysteria 
‘was exclusively 2 femaie sliment seated in the womb. 
Jn the seventeenth century it was redefined ov a brain 
condition which might also be exhibited by males, bat 
the vex emphasis continued to bold way ustit about 
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860. Then the medical work almost unsnttaouly 
‘begun to realize that ruch an interpretation was a vi 
Sous libel an womanhood, for the Continent aa wel! 29 
England had become Victarian. At this potat Charcot 
‘cume forward: had he not proved that hysteria wan a 


However, inthe year that Charcot died, 1893, ane of 
bis own pupils waa prepariog a bombshell in Vienna. 
When Sigmund Freud, aged eveaty-elght, went to 





sag the penises of Charcot azd preach to deaf ears the 
pepe rg of Iveta, Heal viewed a now 
light the ingenious method employed several 
caliee by Jowt Brever, an oh faaily food. That 
physician bad cured an extreme case of bynterta by 
‘alkiog feequent'y with bia patient in an hypnotic wtate 





tuimportance, and begun to practice it sccemefully 
Dizwelf, This i half the story. 
‘Whatia the typical cause, the fundamental source of 
1 Rs Wie. Sant Bd, Eag. 8, 38, 
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Ihysteria? Charoot excladed sex and answered vaguely, 
heredity. But Freud once bappened to overhear Char- 
cot describing to a colleague the cave of # pronounced 
Invalid whove cocditlon, he maintained, was due 
‘rely to sexusl maladjustosent; ‘dans des cas pareil 
est toujoura la chose génitale, toujours... toujours 
+s tonjouns.’ The suggestion astoaished Freud at the 
‘ime but as he was absorbed in other problems be did 
‘not take it up eerioualy. On two later occasions be 
Ibeard Breuer and Chrobak, the noted Viennese gytso- 
cologlat, diagnose two obscure cases in precinely Char- 
cot's words, as if they should be taken a8 a matter of 
course. Then, slowly, unconscioualy, Freud came £0 
bia critical solution, "Thewe three identical opinions, 
which T had beard ‘without understanding, had lain 
dormant in my mind for yeara unt ene day they 
awoke in the form of an spparendly origina) idea 
‘Secual repression i the chef source of hysteria, 

‘This intelectual conversion occurred aroomd the 
year 1890, when Freod was in hin early thirties, J 
1893 be collaborated with Beever on a preliminary 
‘pager and two years later their famous Studien dher 
“Hysterie waa published. Toence springs the newer pay- 
chiatry, paychoasalyais, and, for better or for worse, & 
evolution is our moral world. Immediately the #tnna- 
pede was on, or, as Freud says, ‘A vacuum capidly 
formed iteelf about my person.’ But human nature 
abberea vacuum, and accordingly that vacuum ix now 
filed only too compactly. 

Ta the summer of 1896, the English journal of neuro- 
logy, Brotn, contained a fourteen-page review of the 
Freud-Brener book, by J. Mitchell Clark, who stated 
fu conclusion that ‘ther theoren give, in paycbological 
‘terms, an explanation of socoe of the characteristics of 
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Inyrterla, Jong extabllshed by medical observation, and 
seme of thea matters of common Inomredge. Tt is tn- 
Aereating to note a return, in part at lest, to the old 
theocy of the ovigla of hysteria io seual disorder, e+ 
pecially an the tendency of fate years has beea to at- 
‘ach very each Jess importance to chem.” Te waa this 
anticle which introduced Ellis to Freud and induced 
‘him to buy Studion ther Hysteric. He was prepared for 
ach views au he bad himself stated ia Hon an Womow 
(1894), chat ‘the part played by che ecxual emotions in 
Iywteria wae underestimated,’ und incidentally be wan 
Geed to nee che Olympian prestige of Charcot shaken, 
‘T eead the books,” Eis tells us, ‘with rare bteligceual 
delight, apart from any agreement with its the, air 
ply because that theala was presented with a eympa- 
thetle intuition and a power of skilful analysie which 
1had never before even by Janet, been expended on the 
delicate and elusive mechaoiens of the disordered 
‘emotions. T oil thine that there is no simpler ar more 
pentansive introduction to Feed’ work than this fit 
Tn the course of that original amy of auto-erotiam 

‘with Breuer and Freud, the 

Getioguished Vieonese investigators of hysteria, who 
‘2em to ma to have thrown more light on its prychic 
Charncter than acy other receat investigatory, that the 
sezual needa of the hysterical are just aa individual and 
‘various as those of sormal women, but that they muller 
from them more, largely through a moral truggle with, 
‘eis own instincts, and the attempt to put them into 
the backzround of consciossnem” In a second article 
devoted to the relation between hysteria and the sex- 
‘ual emotions Ellis gave a fall exposition of the Freud 
[Breuer thecry. After abetching the history of the nub- 
* Br XK 96 pus IS. “Te Papy of Cai, 0. 
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ject and the stle played by Charcot, be continned: 
“Charcot had affirmed the power, uot ouly of physical 
traumatinn, but even of peychlc lesionr — of moral 
shocks — to provoke ita roanifestations, but his sole 
contribution to the paychology of this peyebic malady 
lay in the ose werd “suggestibiity"; the aature and 
oschauimn of this prychic process be left whally un- 
explained. Thin step was lef co others in part to Cbar- 
c0t's successor, Janet, and in a very iarge measure, T 
‘mu inclined to think, to the Viennese investigatory, 
Brever and Fread, and by taking i they have, I ven- 
‘ture to say, not only made the first really Fmportant 
contribution to our knowledge of hysteria since Char 
cot's jnvestigations, but have opened the way to the 
only field in which the study of hymria can now per~ 
‘haps be fcuitiul, Freud, to whom probably the chief 
part of this advance belongs, began as a disciple of 
Charcot... Te i the greatest merit of Hreuer’s and 
Freud's investigations, that while furnishing « justi- 
fication of the imperfectly understood idea that bad 
Sloated in the wind of observers ever since the name 
“hysteria” was Gret invented — they have certainly 
muppiied @ definite paychic explanation af a prythic 
walady. ‘They bave succeeded in presenting clearly, 
‘nt the expense of much labor, insight and sympathy, a 
dynamic view of the peychic processes involved in the 
constitution of the hysterical atate, and auch » view 
seems to show that the physica] symptoms laboriously 
‘brought to light by Charcot are largely but epipbenom- 
ean and by-products of tn emotional process, often of 
sragle significance to the subject, which ix taking place 
in the 10st sensitive recem of the peychic organian.’ 
Alchough auch words about Freod are cameanplace 
to-day, they were exendingly rare in 1898, Soon alter 
reading the Studien dber Hysterie Ells wrote to Freud 
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and sitce then they have exchanged many publications 
‘acd corresponded occasionally. They have never met 
‘perwooally, buton both sides there ix ocense of geauine 
flendabip as well an warm admiration. Working to- 
‘ward the sane €ad, objects of the same bitter preju- 
dice, the carrents of their thought have intermingled 
constantly during the past thirty years. 

Ellis beyaa to keep a careful record af his vivid 
sdreame while at medical achool and published kie main 
conchisians av an essay, ‘The Stuff that Dreama are 
Mode ai,’ in 1899, the year before Freud’s epochal 
‘volume, The Interpretation of Draoms, and two years 
before Berguon's popular lecture on the wasoe subject, 
Tu dreams,’ Edin wrote, ‘we are taken back into an 
caster world, Iti world mouch more Uke that of the 
ftavage, the child, the criminal, the macren, than is 
the world of our reepectable, civilized waking life! 
‘The stady of dreams ‘reveals to us an erchate world of 
voxt emotions and imperfect thoughts.’ This latter 
‘pusuage, according to Freud, was a happy anticipation 
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of the facts of life, always present to consciousness, re- 
trains the free play of logic (except for that bappy 
dreamer, the mathematician) and murrounds most of 
cour pains acd early a our plessares vith infinite 
quilifcatiooa, Ia our dreams the fetters of lization 
ane loorened aad we Imow the fearful Joy of freedoms." 

‘Theoe convictions enabled Ells to approach Freud's 
‘theories with much eympathy. In reviewing dhe 
smaller bak, Veber den Transm, in 1901, be begas, “The 
‘author shows here the sae power of delicate anulyais 
which marked hin study of bysteris, * and stated 
briefly the cocception of dreams as concealed fulfl- 
ments of repremed desires. That explanation Ellis nc- 
cepted as valid for a large class of dreams, but be could 
not allow it to exclude hie own earlier theory that 
<dreaina are primarily a process of reasoning — crude, 
srymbolic attezpts to account for the disturbing ele- 
spent in the deeping cousclourmese. AU! kinds of ex- 
lting emotions are aroused by senscry etisauli, exter- 
nal or internal, aad by remote or receot mexarien: 
4n aimless fashioc, the unorganized, stupeSed mind 
seeks satisfactory causes for thewe emotions, and wo we 
ream. For exarople, Elia mentiogs the volcanic erup- 
‘tous that eany be et up by a distended stomach. ‘We 
fare thereby thrown into a state of uninhibited emo- 
onal agltation, a state of agony acd terror much a8 we 
rarely or never attain during waking ie, Sheping 
coucioumen, bindfolded and Blunderiog, « prey 10 
these mantive waves from below, aod fumbliog about 
ewperately for some explanation, jumpe st the idea 
shat only the attempt to escape some terrible danger 
or the uty consciotaoest of yonar avful crime can ac- 
count for this immense emotional uproar. Thus the 
dream la suflused by a conviction which the continsed 
Ta Jere cf Mt Soa, Ao 108. 
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ewotion serves to mipport.... And the fact that in 
such dreams we are far more concerned with eacape 
‘rom the results of the crime thea with say agony of 
remone ia not, ataome have thought, due to our inmate 
Indifference to erk=ne, but simply to the fact that our 
emiotional tate eaggesta to us active eacape frow dan- 
wer rather than the more passive grief of rexmone,’ A 
theory of dreams very similar to Eis ia beld today 
by two American peychologits, Horton and H. L. 
Hollingworth, who are sbarply opposed to Freud's 
speculations, "I bave come,’ writes Horton, "to regard 
the miccessive evocations of imagery in the dream and 
even their reclprocal adaptations under the infuenoe of 
creative fancy, as being tral perceptious or attecmpted 
eeponses to one or more cues, either sensory oF 
‘payehie.'* For Hollingworth, the dream ‘represeats, 
under the ordinary laws of perception, the tentative 
and appreciation af some detail of an in- 
stiguted stimulus’ 

Jn 1911 Elli’s various papers on dreams were col- 
ected in a single volume, The Worid of Dreams, which 
insober rather than spectacular, comprebensive rather 
than briliant, and consequently litle known. There 
be aald chat ‘it 39 due to the geniur of Protemor Sig- 
‘mund Fread — to-day the most daring and crigioal 
Dychologlat in the field of morbid pyehic phenamenn 
—that we owe the long-ceglected recognition of the 
large place of eymboliam in dreaming. But Eilis could 
snot believe thet all dream-eymbols were the diogulte of 
‘Wosutifed wishes. Other ‘emotions such as 
fear may be a motivating force, whereas much of the 
‘ime intense personal interest recedes into the back- 
wound, permitting thereby the recuperation which 
deep mally gives. As for the dreams brought on by 

* Guna by alingerth a Ta Prbey of Thwgh 39. 
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sensory stimulatiog, "it i" according to Elis, ‘ures 
sonable to invoke Freud’s foresuia at all.’ In thia mat- 
‘ter, on in all others, Elis ebrinks from the lure of sim- 
icity, from the single principle which appears to 
solve ail probleats, ‘In the case of Freud's theory of 
dream interpretation, I bold the cypher to be real, but 
Thelieve that it ia impossible to regard oo narrow and 
‘exclusive an interpretation as adequate to explain the 
‘whole workd of dreams.” 

Sowe ten years later be made a pionter study in 
dreommrynthasis, based on a bundred dreams of oo 
‘woman, by way of cbeckiag up the method of peycho- 
‘analysis, which draws euch elaborate inferences (rom 
6 tlogle dream. He suggested chat dream-acalyeia is 
related to dream-ryntheas as geology is related to 
geography; the geologist dige down more deeply and 
arrives at smaziog deductions which are often vio- 
lently disputed by his brother workers, whereas the geo- 
(ceapher gives balanced, comprehensive ploture of the 
‘entire murface. ‘Tous each method bas its own ud- 
vantages aod limitations; each really alds the other.’ 
But Ellis continues to believe that dreaming is ewen- 
‘ally a process of reasoning. 'A with — aod especially 
‘¢ wish for explanation — furnishes the motive force ia 
the elaboration of the impressions and memories pre- 
‘tent to sleeping conaclounien. It i atcicty a conaion, 
‘the movement of an impulse in a particular direction. 
Bue tt cannot furnish an explanation of the dream 
efor cevea! ita cnechaniam. It ia if we like, the fod, 
‘butmot the engine. That inin the sphere of reason, aod 
though we may often (aot always) fnd the reasoning 
‘bad— sometices wily or fentestically bed — be- 
‘cauve of the imited, peculiar, or distorted nature of 
‘the material which aleeping consciousneae has to deal 
‘with, it is ail eamoo. If the logical process of reanom 
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could be abolished during sleep there coukl be no oo 
bberent dreaming at all, nothing bot unrelated lmmpres- 
sons and memoriea + 

"About 1900 the refectioes of Eis and Freud were 
mecting inadvertently at yet another crucial point. 
“The more material that Ellis collected, the more he ap- 
[preciated the pervasive character of sexuality, extend- 
{ng far back ofits eupponed begioning iz adolescence, 
tot ecly in morbid caves, but in normal individuals 
‘geceraly. ‘As evidence of this discovery be began (2 
Publish umerous histories of ordinary sual devel- 
‘Opment, with emphasia on the carter years. Up to 
this thme books an sex had been filled almost exclu- 
sively with extreme cases of perversion, aad the whole 
subject was considered unhealthy as well as unimpor- 
tant. 

In 1905 appeared Freud's basic work, Three Conirs- 
butions to Sexual Theory, which contains, as Feroandes 
says, ‘his moat precloas gifts to modera thought, the 
conception of sexual development as a history, and af 
puberty as. drama."* As one of the few exceptions to 
hin statement that ‘no author has to sy lenowledge 
recognized the sormality of the sexual impulve in 
hikdbood, Freud cited Ella's caseshistaries, which 
substantiated his finding that cormal individuals bave 
‘the same experiences in childhood as neurotics. (In 
‘this boo also, Freud adopted Eli's term, aulo-ratise, 
and in # later editioa, the Ellis-Niicke term, sarcis- 
som.) 

‘Meanvhlle, isthe exceeding votames of his Studies, 
‘Ellis frequently supported bis ewn conclusions with 
‘quotations from Fread, and in 1917 published « gen- 

Sse on Syste Dre a Te Powe Bae, 
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eral entimate t of Freud's work, which was written 
exe years earlier, to be reat before an Aurtrallen 
Medical Congress. Ttis an sdmirable ending 
‘with the statement that Freud “has shown the exie- 
ace of a vast paychte field of which before we had but 
scanty intimations, The human soa! will never agsin 
‘be to humaa eyea what it was before Freud explored it. 
He has revealed the posibility of new depth, new 
subtleties, sew complexities, cew peychic mechaniams. 
‘That ia the great and outstanding face.’ Yet again, in 
1926, Ellis reviewed McDougall's Oudline af Abnormal 
Prychalogy, ln which McDougall coade a particular ef 
Tort to chow what was valid ia Fread's teaching, in 
relation to the entire fed. With legitimate pelde Flin 
‘wus able tosay that it had been his own aim wince 1898 
to be ‘a mediator between Freud and a still largely 
boatile world.’ Ta. view of these facts it cannot be 
maintained that EDis hes ignoced paychoasalyais or 
looked on Freud aa arival. He wasexpoundiog Freud's 
pelaciples yeare before they were widely known, and 
yearn before the peychoanalytic movement bad even 
arted in England, America and France. He has r~ 
smoained Freud's fiend, but sever become his disciple, 

Ta character and habit, two men could scarcely be 
amore unkike, While Fred's childhood waa marked by 
constant battles with hie robuat nephew Jokm and a 
hated ecemy bas abvays been an ‘indlapenmable ro 
quirement! of bis emotions! life, young Elis was com 
pletely imeune from quarels and hae practically 
never Imows the pleanires of hotilty. At ebteen 
Elis decided to concentrate on problems of sex and for 
‘that prurpose studied medicine. Preod began his med 
Jeal traning with no dear end ia view and etambled on 
the impertance of sex when be wae about thirty, but in 
ie Tae Pry of Confer 
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the years that followed he put forward « series of 
mighty hypotheses which seemed to summarize the 
‘world. Whether ar not hes the Darwin of prychalogy, 


‘experiences, described the mechanism of our prejudices 
and our dreams, and farced ua to perceive the ocani- 
presence of Eros, Now more thao ever an ethics of 
fusdamental repression appears to be the betrayal of 
ite. With magnificent energy and belleose enthusiasm 


muood. He has laid out w vast groundwork of data, 
‘while atriving to avoid premature mpeculations. After 
Freud's flashing pages, the works of Ellis may ever 
tame, cold, in comparison. He offers no panaceas, 20 
‘bold and sweeping generalizations. ‘Here,’ be aya of 
the realm of dreams, ‘as elsewhere, there are no keyw 
‘which will unlock all doora’ Working in quiet isolation, 
‘without the backing of a group or an institution, he bas 
steadily put forth bis unpretentious volumes which 
have imperceptibly colored the thought af a generation, 
‘Yet it in those volumes, with their well-documented 
accounts of human behaviar, which co ordinary citizen 
‘of the United States bas 2 right to read, while tomes of 
‘psychoanalysis, rich in extravagant ilurtration and 
dubious symboliem, pase through coe popular edition 
‘after another. 

Tnvidioua comparisons are unmeceasary in the cane of 
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‘twosuch men, They incarnate permasent, iccommen- 
sarable types, and the world needs both. There are 
always Nietasche'a ‘sublime ones’ proud and eloquent, 
{nepiring and intaxicating, with a crode, vigorous thet 
frie all their own. As leaders of moveruents, founders 
of schools, they are confident, penisteat, powerful. 
‘Their points can be cumbered, their epigrams quoted, 
their immediate influence in many ways menuured, Tt 
in not with Parables but with Epirtles that one attains 
‘organized power, ‘The genius of the wedge-shaped 
‘order" premes on to his explicit goa! with Seroely fo- 
timed wil, often with w howt of folowera and a chant 
of triumph. The goal may tara out to be a ghastly i- 
fusion or a crestive error, for in pursuing « mirnge 
tenaciously, eager crusaders sometimes find a new 
country. 

‘Then there are those theca who ace the world io 
‘patel shades rather tan cardinal colors, They cannot 
‘enjoy the battle which is an eoodyne on well ao 
stimulant. They cannot leap to gorgeous, complete 
‘concluloos, although it ia their bosinese to draw in- 
ferencee and come to an end in their reasocing. They 
aur the rare, genuine agnostics, who can sever cry 
Eureka, nor put the universe into an aphorism. They 
can ooly Jook on at the crowded purse, and suggest 
that understanding rather than motion may be the 
meaning of salvation, If they mulfer from any fear, it 
5 that Gowering life must be distorted or paralyzed 
‘by patterned dogma. 


CHAPTER XIV 
DIGRESSIONS. 


‘As booming choruses of praise for the triumphs of the 
dying century begas to 6ll the airia the apring of 1899, 
Ella's memory dwelt oa the slums of Londoa, the dumb, 
strained faces of the berda on Bank Holiday at Hamp- 
steod Heath, wad the lostheome factory towaa of 
Lancashire. in the essay ou St. Francis be bad already 
pictured men of a remote age cooing to marvel at the 
loom ruina of those towns. “They will seek the mas 
tive whirr of vanished milla at dawn, the prolonged 
clatzer of clogs woog the pavement, the utter of 
‘shawls down dark alleys, the echo of bratal Jorgotten 
‘catha. Their eyes will vainly try to recall the mea and 
‘women of the Victocian era, huddled together ia 
‘pathetic self-satisfaction beneath a black pall of smoke 
‘and disease and death, playing out the tragedy chey 
called fe. A tender celancholy mightier than beauty 
‘wil cling to the decay of that vanished past.” 
‘Sitting in the sunlight os the coast of Cornwall, 
just after his tip to Morocco and Spain, Eile poured 
‘hls wrath, hia plty azd hha best hopes for a better wo- 
lety, into a short book, The Nindeenth Centery: Am 
Vlepion Reirospect, It ie the dialogue of two fusare 
antiquarians aboct a forgottes civilization, the *Vic- 
toclan,' when people ‘revelled ia 6ith, disease and [ax 
‘uy.’ "They knew all bout the laws of what they called 
sravitation, but they thought it impure to ascertain 
the lawa by which humac beings are attracted to one 
another.’ ‘They seem to have onpusied preceely 
‘hose things which ought to be left to the individual, 
‘while they left to the individual the chings thet ought 
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to be organized.’ Yet, the two stuients agree, thowe 
poor Victoriams probably enjoyed as much total ais. 
faction oa any oflrer period and had a necessary place 
‘the evolution of humanity. The Ninelernth Century 
‘was. healthy eatharssfor its sutbor and 8 sound keen 
book, but oct violent or dramatic enough for a wide- 
spread hearing. 

Eis loved Spain for the very reason that she took: 
‘him vo far away from the ugtinese and atest af nine- 
‘teenth-century glories, and hia chief hope for ber was 
‘hat abe would not become too thoroughly ‘civilied,” 
“He went there again for ax weeks in the epring of 1901 
‘and even enjoyed Barcelona under martial law. At 
‘times it mera to him that the two dey! journey from 
Londan, by way of Paris, to Catalonia, isthe most de- 
lightful in the world. He crosses the Pyrences like one 
returolag to the Promised Lacd. ‘Lo, at once a ew 
Heaven and a new Earth and a sew People, A sky 
‘that in ever soft and radiant; a land om which strange 
‘and fragrant plasts flourish, and lakes of crieason pop 
pice glimmer afar; men and women ioto whove veins 
‘eeezis to bave peseed something of the lazy aunehioe 
of thei sky, voruething of the rich colour of their earth. 
‘Theo at last the great city of Barcelosa, where work 
‘and play are mingled aa nowbere else vo karcaoniously 
in the whole European world: and, beyond, the nncred 
height of Montserrat; and, beyond that, all the magic 
‘of Spain at my feet 

‘Much of this magic is preserved in Euis's book, The 
Soul of Spoin, which be put together after bie ffth 
‘vale, in 1906. Tein not a volume of piquant anecdotes 
in the manner of the clever jourzalist nor of the 
‘philosopher who travels armund the world in order to 
see hia own sou! in different postures. Itisan attempt 

* imptentot Comma, 122-78 
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to dGecdone what in unique and more or lees uncheng- 
ing in Spaniah life aod are. Almost as cruch at home 
fn the Feld of ethnology as peychology, Eis rough 
‘both erudition and literary grace to his authoritative 
discussion. In the country be conaldered the most 
fascinating in the world ke found embodied, fret ofall, 
the ramancic epicit —‘a mixture, chat i, of the myw 
‘erious and grandiowe with the groteoquely bisazze, of 
the soazingly ideal with the crudely real.’ He found 
‘so the traits of perennial savagery —childtice 
‘simplicity and intensity of feeling, bardness amount- 
Ing to delight ia pain, austerity combined with disdain, 
for the muperfuous, love of idlenew tempered by the 
‘optitude far violent action, and indifference te persons 
and interests outeide a very carrow cide. ‘Thus it 
‘would acem, Elta was fascinated by qualities which 
‘were the cammplete opposite of his own Gnely balanced 
‘onture, English in origin, Freoch in color, unromantic 
Inaction. Yet be had « peculiar afinity fr the caturol 
snceticinm and stoiciem of the Spanish people, and be 
bared their love for ritual, ceremony and daociog. 
‘One would expect bim to write with echolarty eave of 
‘Spanish women and dancing, but be also has « rare 
talent, recalling that of his flend Symong for eicing. 
the souls of places and of cities. As Madariaga pic- 
‘tured Pérez Galdés, ane can see Ellis's ‘tall, gaunt fg- 
‘ure atealing along the streets of Madrid, a exile on his 
lips, his eyes lost in that waking dream of boca observ 
era, in which the mind in at rest but the instinct is alert 
‘and watching.'* Like perfumed memoties, hia sen- 
‘tences recover Santa Maria del Mar, the cburch of the 
people in Barcelona, the gardens of Granada and Seville 
in apring. Interested in architecture og couch 9 i 
dancing, the two fundamental erte, be skxtches care- 
aa de Macrag: Te Gani Sh 
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fully Seville Cathedeal, where he epeat scores of fours, 
in the morning, afternoon and night. But the climaz 
cf hia Spaniah experiences, as of is book about Spain, 
‘was the visit to Montaerrat, in May, 1906, after many 
year of anticipation. Without dificulty be accepted 
‘that ‘vaster and more gracious Gibraltar’ as a favorite 
shrine of Our Lady and the home of the Haly Grail, 
‘Being something of w mock biconelf, he waa thoroughly 
at home in 2 little whitewashed cell adjaining the 
‘monastery, and those days of ‘ealen exhilaration’ in 
‘the clear ar of the mountain and the rich gloom of the 
church count among the Snest of his life Reverently 
1ne atteaded the celebration of the Mase ax the muprems 
stymbol ofthe sou!"s adventure, the cleansing wpectacie 
sore enduring then mitre or dogma, ‘In this atmo- 
‘phere of mellowed spiritual exitation one’s blood. 
‘ends iavensibly acd Larmoniously with that of the 
‘unceasing company of human oals which for more than 
8 thoumad years has climbed up to peay i this 
‘mountain. Here at ase the pilgrimage of Montaerrat is, 

‘A cursory reader of The Sond of Spoin may find the 
chapters aa painting the least effective, convinced that 
‘there, for once at least, Ellis lot his clee, immediate 
acip on his subject-matter, aod gave way to conven 
(Gaual ‘terary’ coraments, Did t00 much time spent 
1a galleries, too much note-takiog and too much bis- 
teical knowledge cloud Eiie’s vision and impair his 
rense of plastic values? No; a more careful reading of 
these chapters chows that be is exceedingly eenative 
to light, ebade, color and design in painting, although 
hhe did not point out those elements emphatically, 
Gt “Umueing Sou’ by Herc Pia, Te Naie ier 
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‘velopment, ond physiological and paychalogical charac 
‘teristica, But it i» » popular rather than a technical 
‘work god haa by no means the standing, among achol- 
any, of Eli's sex eeudica. Far example, E. L. Thar. 
dike and L. M, Terman have no great confidence in his 
conctusioos and would not think of ranking his with 
J.M. Cartll ea 4 statistical investigator in the Geld of 
‘sealu E. M. East doubts whether Ells ‘ever new 
‘enough of statistical theory co pase = frst course ex- 
amination,‘* and this doubt is probably not far from 
the truth. In his book Ellis hit on many ingenious 
points, but he waa inclined to averstrain ie figures, at 
in bis emphasis on the differences between the Scotch 
and the Itiah, acd the geographical ‘foes’ of diferent 
lads o ability In explanationsiovolving the ancient 
<dDerama of congenital trata sersus environmental in- 
‘uence, Ellin always strowed the former, i the foith 
‘that the superior person attains his superior ends under 
almont any set of circumstances, and ie cot dependent 
00. few benevolest accidents, 

Tt would be iespertinent to aay that Elis deliber- 
ately painted bis own portrait between the lines of «a 
objective book on British genius, but inevitably be 
made scarements that applied peculiarly to kimoelf, 
‘is ancestral county, for instance, was Suffolk in East 
‘Anglia, and he wrote: “The East Anglian isin scien- 
‘6c watters drawn to the concrete, and shows Little 
or nomathematical aptitude. Heisa natural kistorian 
‘a the widest sense. He delights in the gatleat col- 
lection of facts, and seeks to ait, describe, codrdiuate 
and clamtfy them. In hia hands science beoomen al- 
moet an art. Gilbert iluserates Eaat Anglian acientific 
aE Mi Eat elec Be See Bech Cn aio, 
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methods in the inorganic world, Ray in the organic, 
‘and Francia Bsooo, though be cacnot himself be classed 
‘pong mes of science, has in the Nowwm Orgensim, and 
leewbere presented a picture of scientific esethod an it 
most eaturally sppears to the Kast Anglian mind," * 
‘Thos Elis might bave described, with perfect se- 
curacy, the empisical method which he himeell em- 
‘ployed ia his work an sex. 

He also noted that men of totellectual ability are 
frequently eldest children, profit from prolonged resi- 
dence abroad in early life, have high-pitched voices 
tad diaplay lack of muscular eotedination. Many af 
them suffer from extreme shyness, bashfuloees oF 
tlaaldity, which le act cecessarily connected with Jack 
cof courage, ‘It causes « distaste for socal contact and, 
to favouru those forms of activity which may be ex- 
‘erted in solitude, these latter, again, reacting to pro- 
duce awkwardness in socal relations, Moreover, the 
riental state of timidity, whick may be regarded 08 0 
rild formof foie de dont, m perpetual sell-queetioning 
‘and uncertainty, however unpleasant it may be fro 
‘the social point of view, i by no means an uneutiefac- 
tory attitude in the face of intellectual problems, for it 
involves that unceasing criticaen which is on eteeatial 
‘of all good intellectual work, and has marked more or 
lees clearly the greatest men of ecentise genius 
Fundamentally, no doubt, timidity is « minor coo- 
enital defect of the nervous system, faitly compa- 
rable to wtarmmeriog.” 

‘After finiahing the book oa genius, Elis dasbed off 
fn some odd moments a brilliant and caustic ‘open 
letter to biographers,’ with whom he bad beet spend 
ing oo much time for eeveral years. He told them thet 

1d Sud of Bris Gems, 6, owe. 
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‘their biograghice were often merely ‘alice of mis 
placed history” and that usually they oontted wom of 
the moat crucial biological facta. ‘After the age of 
‘twenty your task becomes easier asd moce obvious; 
alter thirty if so far you have folied that task, what 
in there forther left to tall? The cest ia But the liberme 
toa of a mighty epring, the slow cunning down of 
‘energy. The man recedes to give place to his deeds, 
whether each deeds be the asonult of great fortreseen 
oF the escalade of mighty sentences. There isthe eamme 
heroic effort and achievement, whether oo the walis of 
Secusalem when Godtrey scaled chem or ox Flaubert’ 
‘ala at Rove.’ A biography, Elis went on to sys 
‘should not be ample chroaicte of ecandal, but itahould 
contain « fair presentation of the hero's weaknesses, 
which are the keys, ordinarily, to his strength, ‘It 
ccarnupts the tree of life atthe cove todeay auch associa 
‘ons, to point only to the leaves and flowers that ren. 
call ‘mmoral,” to ignore the roots which — through 
‘your hypocsiay, it may well be-— they call dirty and 
“igmoral.” Nothing sball induce you to adroit that 
‘your Achilles had a vulnerable beel!— And yet, if you 
rightly consider the matter, without that heel Achilles 
‘would have bees no hero at all” In conclusion, Ellis 
‘dwelt on the profound difficulties of the art of biogra- 
ply, which are scarcely imagined by those who turn 
ft thelr volumes wo quickly and easly, Ta no other 
form of literature ban EZis been so muck interested, 
‘and by no other form has be been so much disap 
pointed. But having written hie thirty-ive-hundred- 
‘word ‘open letter,” he had no special desire to publish 
Jt, and fe did not appear until 1926, in the appendix 
of Dr. Goldberg's “biographical and critical atady,' 
‘Aiser 1900 Mrs. Elis’ chronle illness prevented her 
from accompanying ker Eusband on maay of bia tripe 
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‘0 the Continen, but in che spring of 1909 they went 
{for her health to the baths of Savoy. Ia that tovely 
‘country for the first tine, he roamed delightedly, 
studying its olf balldings and the people who bieod wo 
intimately with their soi. At Chambéry be did uot 
know how to find traces of Casanova, but he weat 
step by step through ‘Les Charmetics” that modest 
farr-house where Roumeau spent with Madame de 
‘Wareas those few untroubled years out of which grew 
atch of the emotional wealth of the modern world. 
Like Morley before biz, Elis was penetrated by the 
peace, beauty and sileace of the place, by its ‘pitiful 
‘melancholy,’ and in comsequence began to study se- 
tioualy forthe Sret time the baffing gure who uraally 
Lampasas Wary ox rage. That wry entices 

set gut to reconcile a few yesre iater in one of hi 
most concentrated studies, ‘Rousseau To-Da 
‘which he absorbed the bulk of Rouseau's writing a» 
‘well as the principal efforts of the critica, He traced 
the great lines of hin influence, as reactionary in its 
Indifferanoa to reasoa, but woaderfully Uberating in 
religion, love and onr feeling for nature. ‘To view 
Rousseau rightly, we must wee Bim, onthe ove hand, ax 
the eacatial instrument of genius, a reed stirred to 
rmagniScent munic by all the caighty wiade of the epirt 
‘and, on the other hand, as a :nuck-suffering men, 
‘scorirged more then moat men by huzan frailties, and 
Yet forever steuggling to aspire. Ia this double capa- 
ity, at once type of geaius and of hurenity, we leeea 
to understand something of the magic of Rounwenu’s 
Infueoce; we learn to understand bow it io that before 
this thelan the mont walike persons in the world — the 
‘Marquise Sade as well as Exereon, Charlotte Corday 
ts well ox Tmmacuel Kant —beve alike bowed io 
* Rocmnas ToDes, Phe Aan Moat, Jane 290. 
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Like most of Elie's camays, that co Rouwsea Se 
romded with thought and information, yet wo plauni- 
‘He, simple, obvious, thet it would be eacily passed over 
Jor u move senaational piece of writing, glowing with 
fapboristic errors, Rousseau, particularly, bas been 
‘the object of much rhetorical melodrama, but ery 
litthe balacoed, uupretentious crticia. Elis origl- 
anally intended that easey for 2 volume with some such 
‘ithe as From Rousseau (or Marinans) to Gourmont, 10 
‘be published in 1912, the two hundredth anniversary 
of Rowmenu'a birth, but he could aot get it ready in 
‘time, He ell hopes to briog out a volume of hia French 
studies, including thowe oc Madame de Warens, Eu- 
(ine Carritve and Henci de Regnier. 

‘Of much more value to Elis than his fresh apprecia- 
tion of Rousseau was his discovery, at this period, of 
the coatesmpocary Freach philonopter, Jules de Gaul- 
tier, whoos be bas considered ‘the roost wubtle and 
original of ving thinkers” Born in 188, of Parisian 
‘rents, Gaultier han devoted his Life ta wpeculation, 
contributed for more than thirty yeare to leading pe- 
siodicals and produced a dorea ootable volumes, which, 
curiounly enough, are little known outside of ‘hn nae 
tive country. Chilly influenced by Schopenhaver, he 
lates found himself in deep aympathy with Nietzache. 
In riga be published a brochure on Lo Prychalogie dans 
1 Glsare de Floubert, in which be defined an Bovorism 
(Bovaryeae’) the morbid teadeocy of Flaubert’s 
scharcters ‘to conceive themselves aa other than they 
are.” But in the succeeding decade he showed that 
Booaryio was 0 universal principle, characteristic 
(f all consciousness and secessary to all progress. In 
‘the midst of eadlens becoming. to know things meso 
to know them other than they are. ‘Every expression 
istorts — at the same time that it evokes, its object. 
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Every word is a metaphor, a frazen signal 2 crude 
equivalent of an unvtable and Gecting reality, which 
cncepee incesantly and inevitably trom the embrace 
of the present.” The idea of encth ia men's grandest 
‘sion. He moves through worlds be dow not ep 
prehend by means of fictions be does aot suspect, 

Ta recent years we have realised more and soore that 
‘the human mind, ‘umbilical to earth, is not primarily 
a truth-ceecting mirror. It bas appeared since Dar- 
‘win asa useful strumect of adjustment, brought into 
existence by natural selection. Nictasche learued to 
scoff at truth 9x a ‘moral prejudice’ nd gloried in 
‘the life-giving quality of Wusions. Theea discloned in 
ramas the valve of “vital Hea.’ ‘The peagmatsts in- 
tinting on the Suidity of easing, tated biel by their 
practical eficacy. The peychoanalyats uncovered the 
‘oechanisma of fantasy and rationalization, which te 
‘men fatally eo their falnitying deniven. Vsihiages, al- 
ter a delay of nearly forty years, published in 1911, 
bis Die Philosophie des Als 08, which exhibited man in 
every realm of experience, acting os ¥f certain things 
‘were true, from the fantastic concepts of mathematics 
and physics, co the impowsible eaioms of ethics and 
Jaw, Tt the business of intellgeace to indulge in ‘ex- 
edient errors.” More radically, wore completely than 
any of these thinkers, Gaultier las sought to under- 
‘ne the natve notion of truth and substitute a theory 
of universal fiction. 

2n 1902 he sent to Fle, at Rewoy de Gourmont'a 
ssumgertion, a copy of the expanded version of Le 
Bovoryome. Elis “glanced through it with but faint 
Interest and threw i¢ aside,’ offended by "the awkward 
and ill-choven tile.” But it had sank in bis mind, asd 
late in the following year, when Hving on the fle de 
France, he wae pleased to receive Gaultier’ next book, 
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is Universe, which be reviewed for The 
Weakly Critical Raviow,« short-lived journal written in 
English ond French, aad published ia Perle. After a 
Iwief comment on GaxKier’s frm book, Elis con- 

ed: ‘Having reallsed the narrow and imperfect 
churacter of bia early view of Bovaryiem, and the im- 
smeneely increased range aod sigaiécance which It poe- 
sewed wheo fertilised by Nietrochean ideas, M. de 
Gaubkier's next task wan to rewrite and enlarge his 
early etudy of Le Bosaryrme, which accordingly ap- 
‘peared last year under tbe publications of the Merewre 
da Prouce. Here Bovaryiam, no longer regarded aa 
sémply the method whereby a grest artist showed the 
‘coarse of hunsaa flare life, amsamoed ies full develop 
‘meat as the uciversal process by which men net ooly 
fall bat alo rise, by aahioning themeelves to the model 
‘of their conceptions, the process ladeed by which whole 
comumunites and civilistions evolve the cocceptions 
which are life-giving, and when they 20 looger sub- 
serve life repince therm by others. Boveryiom thuv be- 
came an ociginal view of the whole process of evolu- 
‘ton 

In ultimate philosophical watters Ellis bad loog been. 
asceptic. He thought of metaphysicsasan art by which 
12 few refined intellects express their viioa of the uni- 
‘vane, aot asa science which reveals the trac nature of 
thlags. Ta The Naw Sprite had written: Every man 
‘who bes reached the stage of development in which be 
can truly experience the joy of the philosophic emo- 
‘oa will construct his own philowophy. A philosophy 
is the house of the ming, and no two philowophhes will 
‘be alike because not two minds are alike. But the 
emotion is the same, the emotion of expansive joy in 
‘© house not built with hands, ix which the eou! has 
sade for bereelf a large ood harmonious dwelling" 








‘bat.’ Gaultier confirmed Ellis in his acepticiam, and 
Af the oamme tina gave ica more systematic form. 

A similar satisfaction Ellis found ia Vaibinger’s 
book which he discovered soon after it publication, 
‘aod his later account of it was he Ervt to appear ia 
English outside of techaical journala* ‘This account 
became the nucleus for the popular chapter on ‘The 
Art of Thinking’ in The Dance of Life. ‘We can only 
rogurd reality as @ Heraclitean flux of happenings — 
‘though Vaihinger fails to point out that this “reality” 
‘also can only be an image or a ¢yrabol — and our think. 
Ing would itself be Guid if it were not that by Sction we 
‘obtain imaginary standpoints and boundaries by which 
‘0 gain control of the flow of reality. Ie la the wpecia! 
art and object af thinking to attain existence by quite 
other methods than that af existence itself. But the 
wish by so doing to understand the world is both un- 
‘realisable and foolish, for we are only trying to com- 
prehead our own fictions. We can uever solve the so 
called world-iddle because what seem riddles to us 
ace merely the contradictions we have ourselves 
created 

‘At the word ceanes to be a problem to solve i be- 
comme a spectacle to contemplate, frit ‘ca only be 
Justified," in Nitohe’s words, ‘an an wathetic 
‘phencmence,’ acd that sold jurifcatéon is found 
beautifully elaborated in Gaultier’s writings. Aa there 
feeema to he little certitude im the theological inter- 
Th Wend a Fn” Ph Man (nts, Oc 23pm. 
Sr Daal Ue 
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‘pretation of existence (especially ince many investiga 
‘tore have concluded that God ia dead), and aa acien- 
fic progress secms to be another form of the Mes- 
sdanic delusion, we eaay remember that therein a kind 
of experience which is complete without being pomos- 
five, that we can behold without holding. The mou- 
trove hopes, the furious carieity, the imprisoning 
dreams fade away before an infinite borizon demand 
ing the best of our attention. From perpetually 
agonizing hypotheses we tura to facta immediate in 
their beauty and invaluable in their bleaing. So 
‘through ast the Geek withdrew from the tyraany of 
husion and became a spectator oa the saree of be- 
‘camlng, where be watched the boats loaded with mosea 
‘and prisza invented by the macinew of Mala, fasting 
down the noiry stream of lfe’* So ‘the joys and the 
sorrows which fil life are both elements of epectaralar 
interest, and without the mixture of both, that interest 
‘would be abotiabed. To make of the representative 
‘worth of plenomens their justification in view of « 
spectacular end alone, avoids the objection by which 
the mocat thenia ia faced, the {act of pain. Pola be- 
comes on the contrary, the correlative of plessure, an 
‘indispensable means for its realization. Such a thesia is 
in agreement with the nature of things, fostead of 
being wounded by their existence."* 

Sach paaages In Gaultier appealed to Elis par- 
ticularly, a» be had also largely substituted the xe 
thetic forthe ethical outlook on fe. He hascantinued 
to read everythlag thet Gaultier has written and his 
adudration has grown with the years. Under the date 
of September 18, 1913, the followlog note appears ia 
ole de Gant: De Kad 8 oes e- 


1 Jk de Genter: La Drenden das ros dtd des 
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‘the first volume of Impressions and Comments: "For 
Gaultier the world in a spectacle. We always conceive 
curselves other than we are (thar is the famoom 
“Bovariem”), we can never know the world as it is, 
‘The divine creative principle in Exror. All the great 
dramatists and novelists bave unconsciously realived 
tia in the ophere of Lteratare: Flaubert consciously 
and supremely realieed it. In Ble also the same 
principle holds, Life is » perpetual risk and danger, 
the perpetual toe of a die which can never be calcu 
Jated, a perpetual challenge to high adventure, But it 
ia only in art char the solution of Life's problema can, 
‘be found. Life ie always immoral and unjust. It ia 
Ast alone which, rising above the categories of 
Morality, justifies the pains end geiels of Life by 
demonstrating their representative character and em- 
phasising their spectacular value, thus redeeming the 
pain of life by beauty. It is wlong this path that Julea 
de Gaultier would lead by the hand those tender and 
courageous souls who care to follow hisn,’ 

In The Dance of Life Ellis cited Gaultier twenty-five 
‘times and devoted the central part of the ‘Con- 
Sin’ fo an eponitin oi" metapyi 
paruphasiog, by way of climax, a pasage from 
‘Gaultier’s esaay, ‘La Moralité Esthétique’:* ‘The 
‘other who seeka to wonthe her crying child preaches 
‘him no sermon. She holds up some bright object and 
it fixes bis attention. He bringy the world before un, 
‘oot on the plane of covetousness and feary and com- 
mandments, but an the plane of representation; the 
‘world becomes a spectacle. Instead of imitating thoae 
philosophers who with analyses and syntheses worry 
cover the goal of life, and the justification of the work, 
and the meaning of the strange and painful phenom- 

nt a 
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exon called Existence, the artist cakes up some frag- 
meat ofthat existence, transigures i, shows it: There! 
‘And therewith the epectator is flied with enthuslastic 
Joy, and the transcendent Adventure of Exletence ja 
justiied. Every great artst, a Dacte or a Shake- 
Dostoieveky or a Proust, thus furrdobes the 
justiGcation of exieteace by the beauty 
of the vision he presenta of the cruety and horror of 
existence. AU the pain and the madness, even the 
‘ugliness god the commonplace of the world, he oom- 
‘verta into shining jewels. By revealing the spectacular 
character of reality he restores the eerenity of ita in- 
ovence”* 

Ta our ability to vee the World as « Spectacle, #0 
grandly painted in the Book of Revelation, Elis fda 
the beet rood of escape from sordidnese, injustice, in- 
tolerance, imbecilty and eves monotony. Yet Fils 
‘ould always hasten to any thnt if one ia ‘only able to 
cnjoy the abwurdity of the world a9 a Spectacle, or if 
hheia merely oocapied in solemaly striving to mould and 
‘cement it by Reason, he i, in either cate, m good half- 
‘man, but caly a hall-man, How tobe at the same time 
‘both? I have always been preoccupied with thin pro- 
‘em. For only the rarest grest epirts have achieved 
it, Rabelais, Gosthe, pomibly Shakespeare hed he 
lived longer. To be the serene spectator ofthe Absurd- 
ity of the world, to be at the same time the strexuoue 
worker in the Rationalisation of the world — that is 
the function of the complete Man. But it rematie 
‘a very dificult task, the supreme task in the Art of 








1 The Dans of th ug. 
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‘Yuan after year Ella went on trying to shed little 
eesocable light onthe shard and tragic farts of man’ 
sera life. Almost invariably he poblisbed portions 
of his studies io magezines same time before re- 
‘writing them, for inchusion in one of the velumes, 1 
1903 the Davie Company brought out Volume II, 
containing @ judicious analysis of the sexual impulse, 
‘without any pretension of novelty or originality, al 
‘though it contained a modification of Mall's generally 
view; ‘Love and Pain,’ the phenomena of 
sadiam and masochism; and an elaborate essay on the 
‘ezual impulse in women. Ic the appendic is a dis- 
-cumian of the sexual instioct in eavages; contrary to 
‘the common asunsption (largely rooted in contempt 
‘and envy), that savages are continually engeged in 
sexual orgies, Ellis soverts with Lucretius that ‘the 
sexual izaticct hos increased rather thao diminished 
with the growth of civilization.’ The strenuous life 
fand numerous taboos of the savages wake intercourse 
impossible at many periods, and otherwise their sexual 
Impulae pera to be weaker, more mparmodic and lew 
eanily aroused than that of their relatives in advanced 
stages of culture.’ To which Ellis adde: ‘Foolish and 
Ignorant perscos may deplore the full development 
‘which the sexual lasioct has reached in civilized man; 
to w finer insight that development in sven to be indis- 
sofubly Hnked with all that is mont polguant and roost 
difficult, indeed, but alec all that is best, in human life 
as we know it.’ 
wis'nd etl prey br mt Sra aber 
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‘Volume IV of the Studiet, published in 1905, treats, 
Ja a tentative way, the peychological aspects of seraal 
ecketion, the complicated subject opened by Darwia 
in the second pare of The Descent of Man. Volume V, 
‘beought cut in the following year, opens with a emudy 
Of erotic symbotiom by which Elis toeans the lover's 
tendency to be ‘diverted from the central focus of 
sexual attraction to some object ar proceas which ft on 
‘the perighery of that focus, or is even gutvide of it 
aleogether, though reralling it by anmociation of coo- 
‘tiguity or of similarity.’ Tt covers almovt the entire 
range of aberrations from aboe and foot fetichiam and 
the ideation of deformities, to coprolagnia and 
‘bestiality. There is no one who does not share, to 4 
degree, la some of these peculiarities, as the most 
ethereal expressions of Jove, and what are considered. 
the basest, spring from similar mental mrecbaniame. 
‘While a poet exalts his lady's hands or eyes in a chara 
{ng lyric which wins popular applauee, his lew fortunate 
brother may achleve complete disgrace by falling ia 
Jove with a slipper ar reverting to phallue-worahip, 

*A man cannot deviate,” saye Ell 
‘widely and so spontaneourly from the rest ofthe woeld 
in vhich he bimsel lives without possessing an ab- 
originally abnormal temperament. At the very leant 
he exhibits a neuropathic secaltivenes to aboormal 
impresions, Not infrequently there is more than this, 
the distinct stigmata of degeneration, sometimes 
certain degree of congenital feeble-mindedoem or 8 
‘tendency ta insanity, 

‘Yet, regarded as a whole, and notwithstanding the 
frequency with which they witnes to congenital 
saarbidity, the phenomena of erotic symboliam can 
scarcely fail to be profoundly impreasive to the pe- 
‘Heat and impartial stadent of the kuman soul. They 
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often seem abeard, sometimes diaguating, occasionally 
criminal; they are always, when carried to on extrente, 
abuormal. But of all the manifestations of sexual pey- 
chology, sarmal and abnormal, they are the moet 
specifically humaa, More than any other they involve 
the potently plastic forces of the imagination. They 
boring before us the individual man, not only apart 
feom his fellows, but in opposition, himeclf creating 
his awa paradiee. They constitute the supreme 
‘triumph of buman idealiex." 

‘With this genius for tolerance, with this ability to wee 
‘beyond the bounds of narrow categories, Elis brought 
to hla writings the disinterested calea of Nature and set 
‘antyle for sexologsts to imitate. He not only covered. 
vast Literature and cncrespanded with leading epe- 
‘Galists, but gathered in his own way a large mumber of 
new casea His work would not have been ponsible 
without the assistance of collaborators throughout the 
‘world, especially refined and intellgent women, who 
furnished him with intimete personal records and 
freely answered his qveetions. Scores of people have 
brought their troubles to him, end without any 
definite technique he bas helped them to a condition 
of liberation aad peace, which is the object of pey- 
‘choanalytic treatment. Some of them who have been 
rescued from the very edge of insanity or death coo- 
sider Elia the supreme "peycboanalyal” Thee rela- 
tianahipn were entirely on a iriendly basis and in- 
‘volved the payment of no fees by the patients. 

‘Typical of Ellis's cases was that of ‘Foie’ who 
read some of his studies and coosequestly came 10 
hhim for personal advice. A robust literary woman of 
thirty-seven, she had long been sextally abnormal and 
obsesued with the subject of whipping. In aa attitule 
of complete sympathy, bat without making postive 
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vwagyoitiona which might have pat her on the defendve 
(danger of the peychoanalytc method), be allowed 
her to unravel her own past, t> trace her condition 
back to ooerete creumetances of her chikibood and 
‘youth. During three years chere were aumerous inter 
‘Views and ha received from ber some sixty written 
Tommunications. 19 thla ‘atmosphere of sympathetic 
comprehension” ake eam to understand herelf, drew 
away from ber oid morbid interest and at last soti- 
fied him that Floreie was dead. 

oa lengthy artice, ‘The Mechaniam of Sexual 
‘Deviation,’ Elis bas recorded *Flocre's history" He 
Inealtaes to apeak of kia method nd will not une term 
‘with soch grow connotations au “treatment.” “Tt be- 
‘cue a process of mental acalysin, Dat it was Florrie 
‘berelf wo roainly carried on that analysis, and therein 
ita virton lay... Flocrie'e course towarde normality, 
Ihowever devious, was as inevitable and as abeolutely 
‘natural a3 her course cowards abcormality.” ‘Tt ia 
ecenoury to go further aod to cast doubts even oa 
moore discerning methods when they are based on 
routine aud on the subcoasclous belle that every cave 
must coafoem to the same pattern. Such a method i 
pernicious and unlikely to lead to succem even when 
{ein the outeoese of a geoulae analytic iavestigution. 
Byery buman being presenta, as every fine work of art 
presents a continual alight novelty. There must alway 
bea teadeocy to « pattern, but the pattera is never 
quite the seme, and i i puerile to insnt om trying to 
sake if vo. Each cew person ie a fresh revelation of 
‘Nature, to be watched, quietly and patiently, until ia 
mecret is manifested. We canzot rule Nature, as Bacon 
Jong. ago declared, except by obeying her. And we 
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‘cannot guide the struggling buman being on his course 
‘unlesa we realize what chat course is and poucan the 
feith and the iesight to discern the messing of even 
ita most unexpected deviations oo the upward path. 
Even the lending question must often be regarded as. 
almost an outrage, and still more the insistent demand 
on the patient to admit impulace which some theory 
Sesnania, There are times when it is desimble to let 
fall u suggestion of what the observer divines, but it 
smut be let fall eaally, as it were casually, as lightly a5, 
aa rove petal. It wil not fail to hit che mark if the 
divination was sound, even though, at the aoment, 
there is no response." 

‘Working in this frasse of mind, Eilis bas avoided 
the various orthodories of modern prychology anc the 
‘more dogmatic tendencies in all scieace. Nevertheless, 
‘of pechape for that very reasam, he i loolsed an ¢oa- 
descendingly by many members of the medical frater- 
nly and profensoce of the academy. He has beet 
brillant and bold pioneer, they say, but afterall 
fan amateur, «literary peychologist, with no real scien- 
tific background or method. He bas beeo 0 member of 
Bo {actlty, delivered no lectures, satin no office, and 
acknowledged no disciples. How could such a man be 
a ‘scientific pychologist'? The only reply is that Ellis 
underwent a sound medical traiaing, Ikept in close 
touch with developments in medicine and poychology, 
rtudied numerous patients in his own way, and ex 
hibited far sare restraint in hia conclusions than i cum 
temary among psychologists. And who el hes covered 
the Bell of sex 80 craically? 

In 1906 Ellis wrote of August Forel's Die Sexuelis 
Frage (The Sexual Question): ‘It is without doubt the 
most comprehensive, and taog into account its 
‘many-tiledineas, perhaps the ablest work which bos 
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‘yet appeared on the eex question.'* The following year 
Ela said of the mauch more icaportant book by Iwan 
Bloch, Dar Seruallaben saserer Zeit (The Secual Life of 
(Onr Tima}:" The author hae written a weighty, learaed, 
comprehensive and even briliant treative, which can- 
ot fil to be helpful even to thane who have given 
moet rtudy to the subjects here discuseed. Ts ¥ too 
awuch to bope that the book wil wome day be trana- 
lated into English?" On Eilis's ruggeation it wus 1000, 
‘trrmlated into English by Eden and Cedar Paul, and 
became more accemible to the general public than 
Eli's ovn work. 

Tn general wire aod achievement Bloch resembled 
Ellis probably more thao any other writer on the Conti- 
Dent. But Bloch (1872-1922) was much the 
tnd drew a great deal on Elis, both in matters of de- 
tail and in leading principles, as onc may readily wee in 
The Sexual Life of Our Ties, which eppeared after the 
ret five volumes of Eiia's serio were published. He 
‘was expecially etroeg on the scholarly side and de- 
‘veloped various branches of the subject euch more 
haa Ellis ever did. They were in frequent correspoad- 
tetce and moet once, whe. Bloch was in London. Elin 
found him an attractive and sympathetic person- 
ality, and thought hie too early death © great lom to 


‘Another promlaent German authority is Albert 
Moll, who remarked in 1909, in The Secual Life of 
Children: “Havelock Ellis ie, in my opinion, the leader 
of all thove at present engaged in the study of sexual 
‘eychology. Unfortunately hia writings are not 90 well 
‘known In Germany a8 they deserve to be, the reason 
being that owing to their strictly scientific chararter 
they are not so aciily obtruded oa the public notice us 
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ae certain other widely advertised and reputedly 
scientific woeks.” 

‘From 1906 until 1909 Elia worked chiefly on Sex tn 
Relation 10 Society, the sixth and faa) volume of 
‘Sindies tn the Peycholony of Sex. When ested what 
Darts, sections or analyses of the entire work he enn- 
sidered movt importast, be replied: ‘Undoubtedly 
Volume VI. Not only does it deal with the expecta 
that are of the most genera! importance, but, ual 
the earlier volumes which are carefully impartial and 

|, it indicates wy personal directions.’ He 
‘had deliberately steered clear of sweeping hypotheoes 
and premature speculation la ocder to summarize and 
evaluate the most reliable evidence on the whole sub- 
Ject of sex. He had steered clear of originality, al- 
though that term may be applied to bis synthetic 
uryey, which was more extensive and judicious than 
any previoualy made. He bad ‘dealt maloly with the 
ex impulse in relation to its object, leeving out of uc- 
‘count the extersal persons and the environmental in- 
‘ences which yet may powerfully aSlect that iepalae 
‘and itn gratiicatioa." It now devolved pon ‘is to 
ddiscum the ‘relationship of the sexual impulse to 
‘ied persons and to the coomcunity at large with all 
itsancently established tradition.” And in order todo 
thin, he was led to express preferences, to state bis own 
poict of view, in a book of great window, courage and 
beauty. 

Ttcontaina als hundred and forty Sve pages divided 
Into twelve chaptere: 

1. Ten Mother snd Her Chitd. 

Ur Sexual Edseatcn. 
{UY Sexual Eduration and Naketoem. 
TV. The Valuation of Seu! Love. 
'Y, The Function of Coantity. 





X. Marvoge. 
3X. The Art of Love. 

‘XAT, Tha Scimes of Procreatioa. 

totality of individuals dependect on tra- 
‘the individual is a meanigless abstrac- 











2 physiological fact; it may also 
bbe mapicirual fact; but it ia not a wociat act. It is, an 
‘the contrary, an act which, beyond all other acts, de- 
roands retirement eod mystery for itu accomplish- 
ment. That indeed io a general human, almost 20- 
ological, fact. Moreover, this demand of mystery ia 
more especially made by woman in virtue of her 
eater modesty which, we bave found reason to be- 
th Taf Sanat Rowins, $4. 
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eve, haa # biological basia. It is not until w child io 
‘born or concelved that the community has any right 
‘to interest itself in the sexual acts of ita membera. The 
‘sonal act is of no more concern to the community than 
‘any other private physiological act. It is en imperti- 
nenca, f not an ontrage, to seek to inquire into it. But 
the birth of a child iv a social act. Not what goee into 
‘the wenn but what comes out of it concerng society, 
‘The community ia invited to receive « new citizen, It 
{a entitled to demand that the citizen sball be warthy 
fof u place in ite midst and that he shal! be properly 
introduced by a responsible father and a responalble 
‘mother. The whole of sexual mocality, os Ellen Key 
‘haa naid, revolves round the child.’ * 

‘This passage was recently made the polat of depar- 
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reqairing perfect attention. Yet these meamures bave 
‘only to do with improving the conditions of life, wich 
‘purifying che banks of the stream, and the cext logical 
atep Kcads back to the source af that stream, to de- 
liberate control of eft." Man would thus have en 
ultimate hand in his own destlay and by hin pre- 
ogative of foresight give a humax meaning to the 
quantitative act that be uhazes with all the aximas, 
Rather than spawo indiecriminataly be 

children toto the world in accordance with his 

for them and bis fines to have them. When there 
‘were only eight people om the face of the earth, 





evitable within a few centuries, and meanwhile popu- 
lation prearure will contribute to mare ware. But that 
‘preaaure can be relieved by intelligent means, and the 
unfit, physically and mentally, can be deterred from 
sreproduclog without losing all the benefits of marriage, 
‘There can also be saved thouaands of women for whom 
pregnancy, oF too frequent pregnancies, mesns death; 
‘and thove parents who are only capable or desirous of 
‘raring mall {amiliea need not be burdened with large 
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‘dee, All this may be conskiered wenstura} (if the ward 
means aoything), but 90 is every efort of man to 
combat or improve his environment. 

‘Thewe convictions Fills acquired beicre be was sevea- 
‘teen, ia consequence of reading George Dryvdale’s 
Impressve book, The Elements of Secioh Science, and 
they were deepened by his medical training, obstetci- 
cal work in the Locdon slums, a profoued knowledge 
of vex peychology and the statistical study of popula- 
toa in connection with genius. But there was 00 oc- 
anion to express himself positively oa this question 
‘until he case to the relevant chapter in Volume Vi of 
the Stidies. In two articies, “Are the Anglo-Saxon 
Dyiag Ont?" and “The Feture of the Anglo-Saxn," 
‘published in 1903 and 1904 respectively, be bad al- 
ready exposed certain crude fallacies of the preachers, 
demagogues and rilitarists wo prate of ‘race-suicie,* 
bby showing chat x high birch rate is invariably aa- 
sodated with a high death rate and unfsvorable Kving 
soaditions, whereas a decrease of the birth rate is 
cbaracteriatic of the higher animals aod every ad- 
‘vanced civilization. ‘The tremendous rise of the total 
‘population of the western world during the past bun- 
dred aod thirty years was not at all typical of buman 
binory, but was 2 midden and usloreseen result of the 
Todurtrial Revolution combining accidentally with 
‘the humanitarian movement, improved sanitation 
and new medical knowledge. Far from being under 
moral obligations to continue that orgy of reproduc. 
‘tion, we are called upon to suspend it, in order to im- 
prove the quality of the rice, which is the object of 
eugenics. That can be dooe whea the mames of unfit 
‘ar allowed to have the knowledge of contraception 
‘which is now eo generally used by the evperiar few. 
"Only by the eegulation, limitation, and, if necessary, 
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prevestion of enaception, io the light of our gradually 
increasing knowledge of heredity, can we bope to aise 
satisfactorily the general level ofthe race.’* Again and 
again Ells has insisted that birth control ia the only 
practical instrument by which eugenioa can work. As 
for the use of birth control outside of marriage, what It 
tundaubtedly does, socarding to Dunlap, ‘Is to reduce 
rsrledly the cases of abortion, infanticide, and wiiside, 
‘aod the musmber of irretrievably wrecked gles’ tivea?* 

‘With increasing emphasis, at times with a violence 
rare ia him, Ells haa dwelt oo the tragic importance of 
‘he population problem and its fuadarmental solution. 
‘Ten week before the outbreak of the Workl War he 
‘wrote in his notebook: "Tt sometimes seems to me 
‘that ooe may regard a man's attitude toward the move- 
eat of the birth rate as a test of hia relationship to 
Nacure, and « criterion of bie right to live in the warld. 
‘There in cothing eo nataral as natality, nothing that 
in wo intiraately coanected with the physical aod pay 
chle mystery of life. The man who places hirusell in 
‘opporition to ita manifestations is a dimturbing clog 
in the mechanism of the world's wheels. At the pre- 
sent moment all the great live conmmnities of mea all 
ver the warid are concerned in regulating end order- 
ing more reasoaabiy, if not mare eugenically, the output 
of babies which once was left, not to Nature, which ia 
Order, but to the fate of Chasce, which in Disorder. 
Civilisation is bound up with the succem of that 
movement. The man who rejoices ia it end strives to 
further it is alive: the man who shuddera and raises 
Ampotent hands against itis merely dead, even though 
‘the grave yet yawns for bi in vain."* 

* Mave Ee: Fhe Phi of Conf ra 36- 
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Ta apite of these passionate convictions EDs would 
‘not dream of invoking for bie cherisbed eugenic ideals 
‘tha mighty forces of the lew. “Far legislation can onty 
demand actions that are both generalised and ex- 
ternalized, and the demands of the regeneration of the 
race must be both perticularised and interualised, or 
they are menninglem end even void... We bave to be 
en our guard — and that is our fical problem — leat 
‘ur eflorts for the regeceration of the race lead ua toa 
‘mechanical and materialistic conception of Use regu- 
lated by codes and statutes and adjudicated in law 
‘courte, Better an unregenerate lie then such = re- 
‘generation! For (reedom in the breath of lie, joy lathe 
ime tonic of life, ad co regeneration is worth mtriv- 
ing for which faila to increase the total gum of free 
dom aad of joy. Those who are working for racial re. 
weoeration must make this very clear, o¢ they dis 
credit thelr own aima* 

‘Thi i also Elin’s attitude in the matter of prostita- 
tion and the Inw. He agrees with Herbert Spencer 
that we can only alleviate social evils by working out- 
‘ide and nroand ther, in contrast to the crude frontal 
attacks of ordisary reformers. The bind efforts of the 
police amply drive prostitution underground aod cast 
‘suspicion on innocent people. Prostitution in ie pre 
sent form will tend to disappear with refinement from 
within ocd the developmest of more elastic unions 
than marriage. ‘So loog a we are incayable of such 
method! says Elks, ‘we rouse be content with the 
prosticution we deserve, learning to treat it with the 
pity and the respect which wo intionate «failure of our 
‘Gvilization is entitled to."* 
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Assuming wel-born chiléreo, Elis exw that the 
‘pest important step was the adequate education of 
‘those chiliree along biological lines, not emitting the 
reproductive facta of life. Accustomed from the be- 
(inniog to the aight of the naked human body, it will 
sever be for them a horrible and criminal mystery, ax 
clothes will never be the Simey bulwark of virtue." 
Physica! and ental hygiene will revolve around a true 
understanding of nakednew and become the catural 
‘asia of purity. Beyoad the education of children fen 
‘the exquisite art of love which, in the western woekd, 
bas urually been left to the rumpages of that infallible 
‘teacher inowa as instinct.’ Under the guidance of ia- 
weinct, the average Jover resembles the orang-stan 
play the violin, as Balzac pointed out. Wives 





cryin 

‘ere ruined physically and mentally by the awkward, 
stupidity of husbands, and husbands are driven to 
‘proatinntes by the chaste ignorance of wives. It wos for 
ttuch a world that Elis wrote his superb chapter 00, 
‘che art of love,’ the high point ofall the Siadées. 
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darkest caverns of existence. Pechige the earlier vol- 
‘umes are chiefly needed by ‘medical and legal minds,” 
‘but this one at least should no longer be withbéld from 
1 public which feeds oa the cheap writings of excited 
reformers and avaricious quacka. 

In the fall of 1675, young Henry Havelock Elis, in 
‘Australia, dedicated himself to the atudy of sex. In the 
{all of 1909, at Cornwall, be finished the last chapter of 
his epic and wrote, with a deep sigh of relief, 
‘Postacript 
‘The work that I was born to do is dane,” a great 











sequent 

"Te was perhepe fortunate for my peace that I failed 
ut the outeet to foresee ail the perils that beast my 
path. I knew indeed that those who investigate 
severely and intimately any subject which men are ac- 
‘customed to pass by oa the other side lay themaetves 
open to mlaunderatanding and even obloquy. But I 
supposed thet a secluded stndent who approached vital 
cca] problewe with preceutioa, making no direct ep- 
‘peal to the general pubile, bot ony to the publica 
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teachers, and who wrapped up the reeults of hin ia- 
(Quirls in technically weitiea volumes open to few, T 
supposed that such 0 student was at all events mecure 
from any gross form of attack oa the part ofthe police 


aly one volume of these Studies had been written and 
‘published in England, « prosecution, instigated by the 
‘goverumest, put an cod to the sale of that volume ia 
Bogiand, and fed me to resolve that the subsequent 
‘volumes should not be published ia my owa country. 
1 do not complaia. I am grateful for the early anc 


sulted in any change in that work 
‘ugle word. With bel, or without it, I bave followed 
‘my own path to the end. 
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the Church becauee the epics of Puritaniem moved 
‘withio them, eome by the Puritans because they clung 
‘to the ideale of the Church, yet both alike quict and 
unflinching, both aldke fighting for causes of freedoea o€ 
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of onder in a feld which has cow for ever been. won. 
‘That victory has often scemed of mood augury to the 
‘perbapa degeaerate child of these men who bus today 
cought to maintain the causes of frexdom and of order 
in another Seid. 
“Teoometimes seems, indeed, « bopetes tale bo move 
‘the presnure of inert prejudices which are at 90 point 


‘patient and fearless. Men die, but the ideas they week 
to hill Live. Our books may be thrown to the flames, 


his conmulting room, iy tr teacher a de shot 
‘preacher In the pulpit, the journalist in the press. Tt i 
@ transformation that ts going 00, slowly but murely, 
round ws. 

‘Tava well aware that many will 





inuagive to be the foture. Bet the wise ma, standing 
‘aidway between both parties sod sympathising with 
ach, knows that we are ever inthe stage of transition. 
‘The present iain every oge merely the ehifting point 
at which past and future meet, sad we oan bave 50 
quarrel with either. There can be no world without 
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‘traditions: pelther can there be any Ife without move- 
ment, As Heraclitus knew at the cutet of moder 
philosophy, we camiot bathe teice in the same sitear, 
‘though, aa'we know to-day, the stream still fows in 
‘ex unending cleele. There ia never a moment whet 
the new dawn is not breakiag over the earth, and 
never a moment when the minact ccases to dic,’ It ix 
well to greet serenely even the Grat gilmmer of che 
dawn whea we see it, not basteaing towards it with 
‘undue speed, nor leaving the minact without grutitude 
for the dying light that once was dawn, 
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CHAPTER XVI 

AUTUMN LEAVES 
Luis wrote the Postscript with a special sense of relief 
‘becouse he had often deeaded that he would die before 
the Studies were Gaithed. The subject of sex had oc- 
ccupied him eo long that he felt prematurely old at 
fifty, ready, like Prospero, to abandon hin fore ant 
‘break hia magic wand. ‘Tam well aware that the task 
‘that has occupied the best part of my life can have left 
‘few years und little strength for any work that comes, 
ater.” He had completed his life-work —and when 
the play is over the curtain is supposed to go down. 
He little anticipated the glorious ecticlimax which was 
to include some of his finest books and richest frieod- 
schipe, his wider influence and general fame. For nearly 
‘ten yearw a friendly cloud of impeoding death seemed to 
aver about him. He bad warmed both hands before 
the fire of life and was ready t0 depart. 

‘After x frat meeting with Ellis in 1910, Heary W. 
‘Nevinscn, the well-known journalist, made the follow- 
Ing comment ia hls dlary: ‘Weat to West Drayton with 
Dr. Ettie Sayer, acd found Du Bois (the intellectual 
‘and attractive balf-negro champion of his contemned 
‘race in America) waiting for us in a pure white flannel 
sult. Mra. Eilia was there coo with a pony trap, but 
Havelock and I walked. He is. tall, robust man, but 
shy and modest, with the look of a refined scholar; 





‘4 good deal of loose beard, a atrong, large nose, strony 
large tecth, and pure blue eyes that have a very alight 
cast in them, and ebyly avoid looking at you if poo 


acrlécial ritea. Had tea and agaic discumed. He 
‘Praised my essay on “Peace and War in the Balkans” 
‘very highly, and told me how bis book bad been aup- 
‘premed and abused as amoral; one could wot get them 
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feamore, Under these highly reapectable surpices wan 
ubliahed ia 19¢t Ells's booklet, The Problem af Race- 
Reproaralion, which was the fret general statement of 
bin programme for social reform. Ia the previous 
seatury, he poisted out, there had been distinct pro- 
(rece alang four lies: (t) the elimination of filth with 
‘the mpread of sanitation, (2) factory legislation, (3) na- 
‘onal education, (4) coccera for the child not only be- 
{fore school age, but inthe pre-natal period. It waonow 
necewmary to go stil fartber back and improve the 
‘quality of life itll by means of eugenics, particularly 
from the negative side of regulating conception. For a 
mall body of readers be had expreseed this point of 
view emphatically enough ix Volume VI, but in The 
Protlens of Race-Regneration he brought it in simple 
form before the whole of Great Britain, and coose- 
‘quently rorr Is an outstanding date lo the history of 
the birth-control movement of English speaking cotn- 
tet, The Drywales had beea doing valiast work for 
roare thaa half « century, fe is true, but cele greateat 
influence waa on the Coctinent, expecially in France, 
Geemany and Holland; in Engiaod their Malthosiaa 
League remained an isolated propagiodist organiza 
thon founded on dogmatic Malthunian ecooomics, which 
seer to have leat thera many pombe adherents, 
‘The World of Dreams also appeared in 1911. At the 
sarze time Ellis vas puiting the Gnishing touches oa a 
large collection of eenays, entitled The Task of Social 
Hygiene. ‘This volume, published early in 1912, was 
‘an elaboration of both his receat pamphlet and Sex 
Relation to Socily. Tiere Elis carried his Innaoiem 
{nto afield that bad beea cultivated almost entirely by 
colemn academics. ‘Te is the taak of this hygiene not 
‘aly to make sewers, but to remake love, and to do 
‘both in the eame spirit of Etiman fellowship, to ensure 
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‘fase individual davelopment and a larger eocial or- 
wganlzation.” One af the chaptera, ‘The Changing Sta- 
‘tus of Women,’ originslly pubtiabed io 1888, summed 


had any eympatiry with veodaliam, aod would bot 
roves tolerate it whea amociated with women's wale 
feage i 1913. When aneed to joia in the defence of 
‘two suffragettes with incendiary prociivities, who were 
cenjeying a banger etike in prisca, Elis refused vomse- 
‘what heatedly, resenting the attempt to idestify what 
‘be regarded as « noble cause with velger criminality. 
‘Te may well be that theve ladies are persona of more 
‘than average high personal character. But the geoeral 
‘public is not concerned with their privete character 
but with their public actions, Law males some rough 
attempt to distiaguish the responsible offender from 
‘the irresponsible offender. Bur it is far too crade an 
‘mstrument to distinguish human motives. Why should 
it? An act does oot beconse lems criminal, lens anti- 
social, because the motive behind it happened to be 
food. ... Forcible feeding, there can be so doubt, in 
thoresigtity cbjectionabie’ and attecded by  verioun 
‘isla. But to whom ought the petition against farcible 
feeding be eddrewed? Certalaly not tothe offical, for 
they ame already 9a much opposed ta forcible feeding 
‘sa you or I, but to Mrs. Leigh acd Miss Evans." * 

In the fifteen years betwees 1897 and 1919 Ellis 
had: published Gizeeen volumes, including bie main 
work and various special studies. With ao preaing 
duties ahead and the war will beyand the berizon he 
‘Was now free to indulge in the luxury of speculation 
‘End lok back leiecely on bin own pilgrimage. Ha had 
‘never tried to formulate a system of philosophy, but 
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running through all his writings were various teoden- 
em, nuggestions, which called for a mare complete, 
hharmoniogs statemuest. With thie geseral eod io view 
‘aa wrote three eamays (all published in The Adontic 
Monthly) on religion, dancing and morality, which were 
included, a decade later, 1a The Dance of Life. Te 
ud be emphasized, therefore, that The Dance of 
if ia chicBy « produce of Elia’ easly fitie, oot 
aa pre-war rather than a post-war 


hhe tured Get to the theme of re- 
up through his life and been the 
‘of hi youth. Now more than ever be 
te the significance of hincenversion in an 
ing doubt and instability, and arouod u 
at persocal crisis be built an eesay peov- 
patibility of science and mysticism, He 
show that ‘the harmony of the religions im- 
Of the scientific impale fo not merely a com- 
from the history of the past,” 
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and religious cxyaticiam is itself ‘an art which 
tinctively reveals to us the secrets of other arta’ 
Tha Dee fT, 29. Dad nah a 
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On the other hand, conversion, which he identifies 
with mysticiam, ‘is fundamentally a readjustment of 
paychic elements to each other, enabling the whole 
‘machine to work harmoniously.’ * 

In 1884 Ellis bad called Hinton a ‘mystic,’ ‘if 





estral thought. Whenever a sudden inGux of intel. 
ectal life intrudes upon the more slowly growing 
okt i fanaa, tne nove ith the bo 


‘the 
‘abe itv! — an can's strongest and mott peraintent 
Instinct, So laag oe It in saved from fanaticism by 2 
strenuous devotion to acience, by perpetual reference 
‘0 the moral structure of wociety, it wil olways remain 
tn integral portion of the whole man in his finest de- 
‘velopments* 
In v0 shadowy and albimpartact a realm, simple 





Individual (rom the storme and poisons of personal 
desire. ‘If we could use that once ridienled tera 
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"eathete” seriously,” Eile oeys elsewhere, ‘one might 

say that the Mystic in the esthete of the Universe." * 

‘And thus Elll’s mysticimm marges with the epectacu- 
Jar metaphysica of Jules de Gaultier. 

‘Through science we are more or lees adspted to 

the whole of things intellectually, while mysticam 


femes that, ax such, be bas knowledge of the same 
order as the man of science, or when the scientist 
claims that, as auch, he has erotica that ia iike that af 
‘the man of religion, each of them decelves himwelt.... 
‘The function of intellectual thought — which ia that 
of the art of science — may, certainly, be invaluable for 
religion; it makes pomle the purgation of all that 


Jnmpule of myaticiam in the open sir of Nature and in 
the face of the «un. ‘The man of scence may be a 
amyatic, but cannot be a true mryetic use he i wo re- 
Jestleas a mac of acleace that he can tolerate no allen 
acieace in hia mysticism. The mystic may be a man of 
scence, but he will nat be a good man of acience unlems 
hoe understands that ecience mrost be kept for ever 
bright and pore from all admixtore of myatical eno 
‘Gon; the foumtaa of his emotion must cever rust the 
Tkeeanese of bi intellectual scalpel.’ 

“That epirtual division of labor airy have been com- 
“Te Dene Eg cap pgs A ot xe th 
ED ep ma rt cd 
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soon in the past, and in ideal itustrated by a Lucre- 
‘hus oe « Spinoes. But in theae later days, atroplry of 
‘one side or another of the individual's anture ro- 
duces the dogmatic scientist wio ia couterptuoos of 
‘ayticiam aad the frustrated mystic who is blind tothe 
contributions of scence. Even more abundant are 
‘hose with rusty ecalpela, who divide their tire be- 
‘tween hosts and acoso. Meanwtile, the poet ago- 
izes under the weight of bia own inverted theology, 
the metaphyaician talks of munact on old marble ax be 
lings with his Engee-tipe to Olympus, and the can 
‘a-tbe-atroet, tempted by the phantasmagoria of faiths, 
heresies, trutbs, panaceas, hypotheses that awit! about 
him, creeps back into aome comfortable dogma which 
‘lealy houses his vegetative nature, 

“Toall this confusion Elis has been a noteworthy ex- 
ception. For half «century, since his conversion in the 
slitode of Autrala, he kas been equally che acientlet 
and the mystic, at home in the world and ewectially 
a pance with bimeell, Mysticism, for bin, han not 
meant retreat lato intellectual vaguecess ar the revela~ 
tion of some superoatural world, but nimply a sense of 
the vast perepective Bere. He bas oot coated to exalt 
‘the mind while diaecting its buzable biological origina. 
Hie has not lost, through sopistication, a peimitive 
underlying eloplicty. “The really great cn is uever 
ccentric. His personality is ax concealed ax poseble. 
"There are in the man of gecius few uneven levels of at- 
tainmest, no intellectual superstitions, No vain ap- 
prebensioan. There isin him no fear of analyses; be 
Carries them, or rather they lead hien to lusory con 





ti old; nor the ew because it is new; bot Gods ia 
each something of the present moment.’ These words 
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apply in large measure to Havelock ElSs, although 
‘they were written of Leocardo da Vine. 

Here agela ic must be emphasized that Elis 
primarily o religious personality; thin is the key to his 
sonduct as well ax to his views of morality, ‘The 
‘mystic explanation of the Universe ia the ultimate ex: 
‘planation and the iargest,’* embracing any special 
‘emophasis from the intensely unworkily to the viokeatly 
sensual. He who has seized the vast Sux of things in 
‘ia ingle vision io cot carried away by the refoeming 
‘passion or obseaed with furious eficiency. He is 40 
Taoved by the wealth of existence inte counties mat 
femtations that he attaine 2 measurclems tolerance 
which no ordinary mora! position could possibly coc- 
prebend. The conduct of the active moralist is wtrenu- 
‘ous, persistent, decisive, solemn. He is blind to the ab- 
surdity of the worl! and the jests of God, The greater 
‘hin success, the carrower his perspective. The lev a 
mystic, the more a mocalst, an Ke tae I inally nc 
rificed to the abortive ideal. On the other hand, the 
‘myvtic may be considered a sceptic in the sense that be 
will not stress out of all proportion some bits of in- 
tallectual analysis, o€ some ‘supremely important 
ideale,” because to him ‘are only fragments of the 
‘total picture. The whole is eo distinctly his interest 
that be will never identify it with, or subordinate It 
to, any of its parta. He is indicted, not because be 
afirms so much, but because ke wouk! mutilate 50 
litle 
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In the spirit of the mystic Elis could aly write of 
morality ‘asan art," not as 2 form of tyrannical geome: 
try which human beings have imposed upon themeetves. 
‘He coald only write of it 22 an individual adventure, 
‘through darimess, ecstasy and pain. Before the 
‘awful cooception af moral force’ his very writing 
trembles." No other aspect of life ween to terrify ble 
0, for it implica arbitrary and violent divisor, a 
exparating of ran from Nature and of men from ona 
‘another, [n the emay, composed in 1913 end later 1 
‘huded in The Danceaf Zifeunder the title of The Art of 
Morals," Ellis summed up his view af the ethice! prom 
‘lem, chielly by means of brilEantly eoccinct commento 
00 kindred thinkers from Marcus Aurelius and Plot 
‘aus to Shaftesbary and Gaultier. Yet more charac: 
teristic of Elis are the random notes on morality made 
during the same year and peiated io the fret volume of 
Lmpressions ond Comments. ‘There is aothing plainer 
‘han the fatal analytic action of logic on the moral life. 
2s onty when the white Ugbt of ie fs broken sp that 
‘the wid extravagance of colotr appears. It is only 
‘whea the harronious balance of the moral ie is over- 
‘turned that the Deadly Sins, which in their due co- 
‘ordiaation are woven into the whole texture of life, 
become truly damnable. Life says forever:“"Do I con- 
‘trndict myvelf? Very well, then, I contradict myself.” 
‘And to much Morality, Logic is fatally subversive. 
‘There can be no large and Bermonious and natural 
‘Morality when Logic is made to stand where it ought 
not.” For Ellis morality Ga the laudatory sense) be- 
‘Fits aod ends in the individaal, following bin ow 
deepest impulses, paselooately, courageously. One 
cpa te, ary earch nt fi ore 
Set ete soley peewee ad econo one 
Set Grea Dean fe Pabeopir Boe ora C708) 
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‘who does that almost inevitabiy goes far in a good 
direction. ‘This assurance, be it feeling, faith, or in- 
‘ight, is the earmark of Elix's moraliing. He woald 
amiss all commendments for ane remari by the i= 
perial Stoic: ‘As though the emeraki should my: 
“Whatever happens I must be emerald.” 

‘Ronnding out Elli’ seudies af reiglon and rocrality 
wa ‘The Philosophy of Dancing Iter extitled ‘The 
‘Art of Dancing, and wed aa the key-chapter of The 
Dance of Life. At the age of seven, it may be re- 
‘membered, dancing wasaregular part of his programaxe 
‘at Mv. Granville's achool. Years later, while living at 
Fountain. Court, be weat often with Symons to the 
snusic halls, chy ia order to eee the dancing. (It is 
significant that today, in Who's Who, Sycous puts 
after ‘emusement,' ‘hearing and playing muse, seeing 
dancing.) Meanwhile, with his first tripe to Spain, he 
‘bad begun bis study of the dances in every section of 
the peninsula. He loved their wooderful variety, but 
the slowest dances were always to him the most beauti- 
ful. Early in thin century be was in Paris when Inadora 
Duncan arrived with hee revolutionary fire, aod a few 
years later he greeted with religious joy the coming of 
‘the Ruselan Bellet. He is now proud to mamber among 
bia frienda Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn, and re- 
cently wrote a preface for Shawn's book, The American 
Balle. 

Tewas only indirectly that Ellis toucbed on these per- 
scnal experiences in “The Philosophy of Dancing.” He 
‘wanted to present the subject ia ts widest reachen, aod 
so he began with » brief proem on the tiiversal pre- 
sence of rhytha, from the beatlog of waves to the play 
of philosophers’ thoughts." Among iusects and birds 
‘42 emong all primicive peoples dancing leads on to 

* Ct Algnocn Bckwoed: The Coe, $114. 
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nating. Thence it becomes man's religion, his main 
formof worship. ‘To dance isto take pert inthe commic 
ccantral of the woeld. Every sacred dlonyeian dance is 
aan imitation of the divine dance” Finally, dancing 
takeson the character af an Independent are, although 
it cam never love entirely its counectioa with worship 
and love, Far Els, "dacciog isthe lofteat, the most 
roving, the most Deautifal of the arta, becauve It is 





ferent to the art of danciog, we have failed to wnder- 
tand, pot merely the sopreme manifestation of phy- 
sical life, but also the eupeerne aymbel of epiitua! lil.” 

‘The word ‘dance’ tends to carry sorsewbat frivolous 
connotations, but it ehould be obvious that Elie has 
in mind no pale acd simpering activity. He knows 
‘only too well that the great dancer may bave blood in 
‘her slippers, and the dance of life involves tbe dance of 
death, Ha kooms that the girls around the May Pole 
‘ae ster of the tuad votaries of Dionysus. He knowa 
vwith Nietsache that ‘it is no small advantage to have 
‘2 hundred Damoclean swords suspeoded above oue's 
Dread; that is bow one Jearms to dance, that is how one 
‘attainn “freedom of movement." 

Ta cantrait to much well-rounded essays as those on 
roorality, religion and dancing, Ellis bad been ac- 
customed to make short, informal votes on a wide 
‘variety of mbjects which happened to interest him, 
singe the ear'y days of Booka I have Rend" and the fre 
(quent solioquies jotted down in the solitude of Aos- 
(ali. At times they contributed directly to his main 
‘Work, aod one group was woves into ‘St. Francis and 
Others.’ “But as ona grows older the possiilitien of 
‘these uses become more limited. One realise ia the 
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‘Autumn that leaves no looger have « vita! fanction 
here ia wo Tanger any need why they 
0 the tree. So let them be scattered to 





‘af hie Impressions oud Comesents, which extended from 
aly, 1912, to the end of 1915,. The second volume, 
‘covering the war period, ended with March, 1970, and 
the third ood fal voluase with January, 1923. They 
lisclose in fall maturity bie rich and delicate thought. 
‘They are oaly collections of peaster, tmgesente, prone. 
‘poems, without any systematic arrangement, iti true, 
‘but flowers of thia sore, which wise men save from the 
‘ood of time, often outlive the most axnbitious works. 

“Hts inevitable,” Ela wrote in the original prefoce, 
‘that such Leaves cannot be judged ia the eame way as 
‘hough they constituted a Book. They are much more 
fie Loose pagea from a Jouraal. Thus they tend to be 
ove personal, moce iioeyncratic, than in a book it 
‘would be lawful for a writer to be. Olten, also, they 
bow blanks which the inteligesce ofthe reader eaust 
fillin. At the best they merely present the aspect of the 
‘moment, the faa of a single facet of tie, oaly to be 
‘eld in the brain provided one als hokis therein many 
‘other facets, for the fair presestation of the great 
crystal of life” To the face ofthis caution it sbould be 
{mpoeble fora reader to objec co thers on the grounds 
of incompleteness or inconsistency. They are finished 
ia their own particular way, like the fragments of 
Shenstone of the thoughts of Pascal, and place Elia 
1igh in that order of writers, Fortunately, be did not 
‘anticipate how long bia entama was to be, for otber- 
‘alse he might cot have scattered thove luminous leaves 
so won. 

‘Herons ood Comm, Pace, 
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Ellis biraelf considers the thled volume of Fmpram 
slont and Comments hia most intimate petvoual book, 
[but they are all valuable in this reapect, whether be 
‘writes of death, drama or the thrush's wong, The op- 
pearance of Gaby Desiys ix Loodon carries him back 





of the run in the ni of midnight. In February I would 
0 to Barcelona, where the cooler air may be dellet- 
fal, though when ia it nat delightful in Barcelona, even 
if coartial Law prevaile? For March there ia doubtleas 
Sicly. For Apel there is 10 epot like Seville, wea 
Spcing etvives in a dazaing intoxicating amb. In May 
‘ne should be in Paria to meet the epring ogain, softly 
fnalouating Iti inta the heart wader the delicious 
‘ecthern sky. In June and July we may be anywhere, 
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‘in Cities or in forests. August I prefer to spend in 
Londoo, for then only is Loadoa leisurely, brilliant, al- 
‘most exotic; and only then can cue really wee London. 
‘During September I would be wandering over Suffolk, 
‘9 iahale it air and to revel init vllages, or ele any 
‘where in Normandy where the crowd are not. Thave 
Dever knowa where IF woull be in October, to expe 
the first deathly chill of winter; but at all events there 
4s Aiz-les-Bains, beautifully cloistered within its hills 
‘and stil enlivened by fantastic viaone Grom the whole 
European world. In Noverber there ia the Coraiah 
‘const, then aften most exquisite, with soft nights, magi- 
cal akies, and bayy star-iuminated with fishers’ lights, 
fire-fien of the sea. And belore November is over I 
‘would be in Rome to ead the year, not Rome the new- 
{angled capital of an upstart kingdom, but that Rome, 
‘if we may still detect it, which is the greatest and most 
foupiring city ia the world.’ « 

Ellis notes in Who's Whe that his amusements are 
‘travel chiefly,’ and he likes to quote the remark that 
“to travel is to die continually.” But efter bis brief 
viaic with Otive Schreiner at Florence in the spring of 
1914, the war came and be was confined to England for 
early six years. He was not much murpeised by the on- 
wet of the carnage, under the existing conditions of 
Europe, but be thought (as did the experte, except 
Kitchener) that it wan too serious to last very long. 
‘Detecting ut once the fanatical chauvinism which wan 
to overture the eanest minds, he wrote in his journal 
con August 10, 1914: "How unfaiagly the Troay of 
Providence has arranged that every country's function 
of Moral Consciousness shall be exercised vicariously 
‘by all the other countries!” The view frequently ex- 
‘prewed early in the war that monuments ead works of 

ene el Com 25-28. 
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‘art could well be stcriSced, if only the noes were saved, 
saat with 00 aympachy from Elia “For it ia by his 
‘traditions that Mun ie Man aad not by the aunsber of 
meaningless soperfuos millosa whom he spawas 
‘over the earth. So itis that while my heart aches for 
the fates of counties thousands of fanocest mea and. 
women snd children to-day, 1 az nooe the les and aa 
‘thiek day and night ofthe rare asd exquisite Sowers of 
ancient civiaation I knew and loved of old, now 
crushed and protaced.”* 

Hitherto Ellis had given himself to no serious study 
of the raake-up of the German people (aalde, of course, 
{rem his devotion to Goethe, Heine and German music), 
‘but the war obligated him todo 90. He was coavinoed 
‘that Germany was the primary aggressar, under the 
domination of Prussian militarism and fale ideals of 
*Kultur' although the allies were by 20 mena guilt- 
few, He saw the French ‘asthe people mest intolerant, 
silently but deeply, of the war they are 10 ably aod 
Ihervically waging.’* He oaw a chiet key to the witua- 
ton in the differences of birch rate among the varionn 
belligerent countries. He tried to thiok throagh the 
matter dearly and be wrote calmly, throughout the 
‘war. Ip an artide on ‘Why the Germans are not 
Loved" (publhed in The New Statesman in Novernber, 
1914), be recalled Steinhausen's pre-war survey of 
European dislike for Germacy, extending over 2 
period of two thousand years. ‘The Germaze,’ said 
Ellin, ‘are a great factor in the works ie; they will 
oat be exterminated, whatever happens: they even 
bave a large part — as they like to remind un — in oor 
‘own blood. We shall atill have to live in the world 
with them and may as wel try to understand them. 

1 impains a Commens T -95- 

1 aaa be Wan a 63- 
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{if the world haa not loved checn, that is scarcely matter 

for emltation” And in conciuon: ‘Whatever the 

might of Germany may prove tobe worth, it rex 

‘8 tragedy for jor and all mankind that one of the 

‘youngest and ruoat vigorous of great cations — eagerly 

‘eying to enatch at the calrure which ia the mature 
of centuries — should seek to chrust itn giita 








fallea into ablivion. 


roost eloquect of Ellia's books, the richest in sheer 


rowe-poctry. 

Ta the midatof aman chaoa be bus always been abe 
‘find rest la is religion of Nature. [fhe were tn de- 
five smcregs or heresy in bis metaphocical way, he 
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‘would probably Identify it with that common modern. 
tendency to speak of Nature as cruel, bloody, reckleas 


ceapecially ironical that the mutilator of the face of the 
‘world shoud use euck eplthets. At no time had Na- 
ture's methods been so prolonged or effclant as man's 
wwere then proving ta be. On the 17th of July, 1915, 
Elia wrote: 

‘A thrill of joy passed through me as we drove along, 
‘the beautifal road and ray eyes chanced to fall on the 
poppies in the Seld. It has always bees #0 since I waa 
‘schoolboy and T suppose ft will aways be. A friend 
said madly thio spring thet for her the war bad talen 
all their beauty from the daffodils. T do-ot feel that, 
‘but rather che reverse. Behiod the possing insanity 


to nchool, and the incaradined slopes of Catalonia in 
spring, and the rich scatiet of the large Selds around 
the beautiful old church of Worstead, and now the 
soft bright red splaabes that shine here to-day, an we. 
drive among the Chiltera Hills. 

“To allow our vision of Nature to be disturbed by 
our visioa of Man is to allow the fuSoltely email to 
‘outweigh the infinitely great. If we keep our eyes fired 
con Nature, whose most exquisitely fantasti flowers — 
‘when all is madd aad done — we oureeives remain, how 
litte it matteral Volesire, 08 hie Afscromagss remioa 
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to testify, was wiser, Neture cootinuss the procees of 
Iher resurrectlons, whatzver may happen to the anl- 
‘mgleule Man. 

‘Two months later Elis agsia took up this theme: 

“We have just passed throagh the lovelie: week of 
all dhe year and the barvest has now at Jeogth boca. 
safely gathered ia. ‘Yet, once more, I notice the way 
fn which some people seriously and deliberately resent 
the beauty of Nature when there is war among mam 
Wad. This beanty, they say, merely shows that Na- 
ture ia bind and stupikt and dead, Now that attitude 
Is curious, rather pathetic, alittle comic, What wan it 

expected? 

‘We could understand much an attitaie aroony the 
inhabitants of a mity cheese, in the face of the non 
chalant serenity of dinera who eat cheeve. We could 
understand tt among the last representatives of the 
Maramoth or the Dinoutur, vaguely apprehending 
‘that with their disappearance from the earth the uni 
‘verse would heaceforth be shrouded in gloom. But it 
ia the peculiar privege of Mac, beyond any other ani. 
‘mal, to look before and alter, to pierce with clearer 
vision the many coloured doroe of hin workd and divice 
the unstained radiance beyond. In wo far as be faila to 
do thi he ia stil! ja the aub-tuman stage; ia 20 tar 08 
Ihe aucreeds he io not only more human, he is nearer 
to the allembraciog heart of Nature. The mom 
Jurmaa we are, the better able we are to joia in singing 
Nature's eraltaat song.” 

Yn October, 1914, Mrs, Elis sed for the United 
Staten and at fiat Elis was fearful for her safety ot 
fea acd then for ber health under the strtin of an 
‘American Jeetare tour. In November, Captain Ed 

+ infra oad Comms 1, 81-55 
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‘ward Peppen Ellis died, at the age of eightyseven. 
During the thirey years of his retirement he bad bees 
‘vided regularly by his soa with whoo he was always 
con excellent terma, He was barked in accordance with 
the Funeral Service of the Church of England which 
Iheld for that eon ‘ts double measure of solemn sod- 
eee’ ‘For to-day, maybe,’ Havelock Elia wrote oa 
‘the 17th of November, ‘that rite hag to this Kentlab 
muveyard for the last time been paid to any of the 
‘ales of ty house, who in ceaturlesof old showed them= 
selves 0o faithful to ita observance, and in beantiful 
old churchyards of Saffolk eod of Kent counted it 
their high office to ecatter the grace of this fine! 
“Mywtery over ao many human things that now are 


of the world 

Ellis four eters have remained unmarried and, a8 
bbe is without chieres, an entire houwe will pm with 
‘his death, But that bare human fact leaves hin un- 
diruurbed. Foc the lie as forthe individual, death and 
‘birth cust be equally acceptable. 

‘The historic year 1914 also marked the begioniog of 
Mra, Margaret Sanger’ long crusade for voluntary 
parenthood. In the Apel waraber of The Woman Ret, 
‘at preliminary Srebrand which introduced the pop: 
latioa problem to the United States, the term ‘birth 
control’ was used for the Get time. Four months 
later the atteropt of Comstock to being Mrv. Sanger 
prematurely to trial on the grounds of dietibusng 
‘obvoene, lewd, Iaacivious, Sithy, indecent ad dis- 
amatlag’ ivormiation jostited ber in jumping bail and 
‘abing ship for England, where abe cond take time to 
prepare ber defence. Io the last week of December 
she met Elis and at once there eprang up a warm 
friendship which bas remained uabrokea. In the 
remure of her training and work ana mare, and with 
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‘two infant sons on her bands, abe bad oot had much 
opportunity for general study, but through 1915 whe 
‘worked on her case with the constant aid of Eilie and 
finally returned to America with a solid intellectual 
Soundation far ber propaganda. After constant delaya 
the charges against her were dropped and in October, 
196, she opened the free birth-control clinic in the 
United States. Without taking credit from Mrs. 
Sanger ona can safely aay that the mind of Havelock 
Elis pervades her world-wide infiaence, while the is 
‘partly responsible for Eilia atreming the question of 
bicth control wo frequently i recent years. Te wan es- 
pecially significant that they met in the ridet of the 
‘war, fo both were convinced independently that popu- 
{ation presnure was ane of the principal causes of the 
awful catastropbe. 
‘Mu, Elli wan received enthusiastically all over the 
United States, but the tour was very exhausting and 
the returned to England over « submarine-inlested 
‘ocean, on the verge of a complete bretkdows. She 
recovered partially and st once went to work on 
fag elaborate series of new lectures. Meanwhile the 
eagerly advised Elis to make a trip to the United 
States, where he would find a host of admirers. But ia 
spite of his macy American iriends aod hin great inter- 
eatin this country, be was not terapted. The very idex 
of ceceiving ovations or eaaking specchen was quite mp- 
paling, and be was satisfied to bave Americans go to 
him. "Iam really giad,' Elis said to Waiter Tittle, 
‘that T am less known i Eogiond thn America. 1 
areatly prefer to be at a comfortable distance from 
‘what fame 1 poasem.* 

In the spring of 1916, Bn, Ellis suffered another 
serious relapee, was ill through the summer, and in 
September cought pocumoain while watching the frvt 
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‘Zeppella brought down ia flames. She died on the t6th 
‘of the month at the age of Efty-ive, For years her 
system had been ravaged by diabetes, and her heart 
‘wan wo large and weak that she inew it might anap 
‘under & mucden shock, but abe remained courageous, 
and active simoet to the end. As she had planned, her 
remeloe were cremated, without religous ceremony, 
‘to the strains of Hande!'s Largo. 
‘An the weeks weat by Ellis felt Increasingly alone, 
fearning to appreciate ‘the heightened power which 
thone we love possess when they are dead.’ He could 
stot go back to Cornwall that winter and be could aot 
‘bear to go back for four years more. In June, 1917, be 
‘wandered, divcocsolate, on the hall-oraalaen coast of 
Kent: For me, too, a for so many others, two workla 
neem dead, an outer world across the Chaonel that I 
shared with my fellows and wa inner that rey own 
heart held. Te these two lines of coast an ald circle of 
smermarion in which for me both these worlds onoe 
‘ove comes to seasitive Life again. T ook acrosa to- 
‘wards Ostend, pounded pethaps to death by our great 
bombarding guns, which boom now and again, ti 
they woes to strike the ground I stand on, and I think 
of happy days when I wandered aloog its beoad front 
and saw the splendid sm over the western sea to- 
‘wards my England, and [ think of eager litte fet that, 
will never trip eloog that front again. And it in oot oo 
‘auch I that dreara, but the world itself has become a 
dream of dead pasta while I who Live have yet no fe 
for any aew deans. So to me, too, there comes home 
‘the foolish and haunting echo — 

‘And ah the ang the en ngs 

Tsdeck creases: 


‘To deepen his sccrow came the insistent demand of 
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Olive Schreiner chat he burn ber Inter letters, if not 
the earlier. Protesting in vain that they were of great 
Literary worth as well as dear to him persoaally, be put 
bbundrede of them into the fre. The experience upset 
‘him wo much that he did not see her or write to her for 
mantha. The outward and visible eigne of bis richeat 
friendship had been portly destroyed. 

‘He came to Christmas Day, 1917, and beran a pote: 
“The great recurring Festivals of the Year, each one 
‘more than the last, like the tolling of a bell, remind me 
hhow I az cearer than ever befoce to the last atroke af 
midnight, the final rhythmic Gutter of the swollow's 


wing? 
‘Umposnens ond Common, 1,127 


CHAPTER XVI 
‘VITA NUOVA, 


De February, 1928, Elli was fifty-nine, and seemed to 
himself at the ead of bes race. Thea, rapidly, eubtle 
changes went on within hin soul, new Gricods came into 
bis life, and @ glorious Spring began. He became not 
‘only himeeif again, but in many ways more happy sox 
confident than ever before. To-day he is the ancient 
wen-captain back from a long voyage, one who hao 
wandered far and forgives: much and found many & 
strange tale to tel. 

‘This renainaance can be traced cleaily from the mid- 
{le ofthe second volume of Znrpressions ond Comments, 
Under the dete of Apeil 12, 0918, he wrote: 

‘It 3 one of the Grvt days of Spring, and I st once 
‘more inthe Old Garden where I hear 00 (alotest echo of 
the obscene rumbling of the Landon streets which are 
‘yet to little away. Here the only moversent.{ am oan- 
scious of is that of the trees shooting forth their ret 
prays of beight green, and of the tulipa expanding 
the radiant beauty of their Gaming globes, and the 
aly sound I hear is the blaccbird's aang — the gud 
softly gurgling cotes that sere towell up spoctancourly 
from an infinite Joy, an infinite Peace, at the Heart 
8f Nature aad to bring a message not from some re- 
‘ote Heaven of the Sky or the Future but the Heaven 
hal tan nea we tat te oe 
texture of our own skins, the Joy, the Peane, at 
the Heart ofthe ayetery which ie Mian, Formas ae 
can hear the Revelation that lies in the Binckbled’s 
wong. 

“These yeara have gone by, [scarcely know how, and 
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‘the heart has often been crusbed and beavy, life hax 
ecemed to recede into the dimnesa bebind, sod ane’s 
‘eyes bave been fined on the Ed thet crowns all, Yet 
‘on the frat days of Spring, and this Spring more chan 
‘thane of the late years chat passed over us, oft air and 
wumshine lap me around and I indeed vee again the 
solemn guiety of the tulip and bear the message in the 
‘lackbird’s ow and serenely joyous notes, my heart 
‘young again, and the blood of the workd isin my vein 
‘and a woman's soul ia beautifoh and her lipa are sweet.’ 
‘Six weeks later, Ells sat again in the Old Garden 
‘and wrote the prose-poem, ‘To See the World as 
Beauty,’ which sums up 20 sloply hls whole religious 
pilgrimage." Christmas Day, 1919, found him in the 
peaceful solitude of hla rooes, ‘cever tems alone than 
‘whea lone,’ lying buck iz his chair happily and 
Greamily, the caravan of his meroories gently moving 
to the tune of the music played by hla neighbora in the 
at above. In February be took ship for Malta, which 
the bad never previously visited, but remembered since 
‘youth as place mentioned in Coleridge's Table Tol. 
‘After being abut away in Englacd for aix years, it was 
(gent joy to travel, and especially to pane a deck once 
‘more. He wan not so much interested in present-<ley 
‘Malta aa in the cecentiy excavated relkoa of a great 
prehistoric civilization. Thence on to Athens for the 
first time, he tramped the unfamiliar streets Lived in 
afte and testacraata, and visited the roarieta, until 
he had « living sense of the time-honored city. He wns 
Little impremed by the moders inhabitants and re- 
pelled by the ugly markets, but be found beyond the 
‘tack of the orthodox eight-eeer the wubtler monu- 
menta of immortal Greece. After a menth of new 
sights, he enjoyed the rapid pasorama, speeding home- 
* Quen i Chertee Vrms ad Comat 1, 139-48. 
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‘ward nerom Europe. Stopning off in Paris, which be 
bad avoided for « decade, be lingered day after day, 
nding it more beautifal than ever. 

‘As last, in Nevember, 1920, he went back to his be- 
loved Cornwall, xt to hin since the winter of r915- 
36, Memoriaa sel axpt him from the region af Carhia 
Tay, but even (arto the norch at Padstow be kmew that 
be was in the land which was moet bound up with kis 
‘workand heart. Those winters in London had oot been, 
{geod for him, Now he could wander along the const for 
hhoara, wade acro unbridged streams and Se on the 
rocks in the wun, beyond che sound of trains and the 
sight of people. 

‘At the end of February he returned to London, fe!- 
{ng unamully robust, The following week, whe visit 
ing ooe of bia wetera xt Tunbridge Wells, be made 
apid two-mae walk to catch a train, without the least 
fatigue, but three hour later he was provtrated by « 
duodenal uloer. Tt was a severe attack and for more 
‘then @ month be was bed-ridden, » temporary ivalid 
or the fret time since the acariet fever in 1888. ‘Yet, 
T od, K remain serene, even continuonaly cheerfl, 
For vorue yeare pust I eve sccommodated my ar- 
Fangeceots to Death and guided my activities ac- 
cordingly, even though I my not yet have completed. 
everything I bad planned as the minimum —for Tam 
content the maximum abauld go — of my Day's work. 
ay Day's Play —in the world, Without rest yet 
‘without haste — it a the law of my natare which T 
‘hava no intention of changing now. My faith has car- 
sled mae through 20 far asd will accompany me to the 
exd, Death isthe final Master and Lord. But Death 
smut await my good pleastre. I command Death be- 
‘ase I ave na fear of Death, but oaly love. * 

"apn nd Cty 1, 26. 
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In May, 1921, the second vohame of Fmprétsions ond 
(Comments was published and became, » litte ater, the 
‘occasion for H. 1, Mencken's exalted eulogy of Elli, 
which aroused the attention of even the dulleat critics 
‘and elped to prepare the Lterary public in the United 
Statea for The Dance of Life. “I the test of the per- 
onal cultare of = maz,’ vaid Mencken, ‘be the degree 
of bia freedona {rom the banal ideas and childish emo- 
tons which move the grest mame of men, then 
Havelock Ellie is undoubtedly the moet civilized Eng- 
liahman of bia generation, He is « man of the vound- 
‘et and whleat learning, but it ie oot hin postive learn 
ing that gives him distinction; i¢ ie hia profound and 
lmplacable skepticien, his penetrating eye for the 
trunsient, the diningecuous and the sboddy.” And 
with reference to Impressions ond Comments, vecood 
serign: ‘There in something almost of Renalsance 
dlignity in hia chronicle of hia epeculations. The roan 
‘hat emerges ia not x mere scholar iomared ic hie cell, 
Dut a men of the world moperior to his race and bin 

time — a philosopher viewing thetchiidish passion of 
Jemer men diedainfully and ot yet 100 remote to 
‘understand it, aod even to see in it a certain cosmic 
‘uae. <A fice ole blows through the book. 1¢ takes che 
reader into the company of one whose mind is & real 
Aheary and whoee mancer is that of a gentleman. He 
fn the complete aatlKipling. In him the Hureian 
‘tradition comes to full Bower. 

‘Phat last sentence in obviouely meant to be « 6u- 
preme compliment, but it is exceedingly misleading. 
‘Two men more unlike then Huxley aod Ellis could 
bandly be Imagined. [ein true that each hed a medical 
‘anining and posmcssed a notable ierary etyle, but the 
atyle of Ellie $e mubdoed, constrained, with lyrical 

* Plan Tht Seen. 265 19 
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moment that are vivid but nearly always gentle, 
‘while the writing of Huey ie nervous, tense, oocasion 
ally verbose, and trembling continually on the edge of 
‘bite polemic. He dubbed himself ‘che bull dog of 
‘Darwin and ‘a lender in the New Reformation,’ He 
‘wea a einntifcally trained child of Martin Luther, 
tod lke Luther was zever 90 heatthy as when engaged 
in a righteous controversy. His long career was #run- 
log battle for ‘the cucse of Troth’ with Owen, Wiiber- 
force, Mivurt, Arnold, Gladstooe, Booth and numer- 
‘ous other eminent Victorians, Hunley declared that it 
in ‘the religious fecling which io the eepential basis of 
‘conduct,’ and that ‘there is only one right and the 
pomitilties of wrong are infiite.’ As raembets of ‘the 
‘ethical process’ we are eternally at war with ‘the coe- 
mle proces.’ The postion of Huxley was pouitive, 
eGnite, militant, little modifi by his widely beralded, 
snesticiom. In his actual usage that term applied 
aly to the precepts of dogmatic theology and ebetract 
metaphysics. Tt did not weaken his allegiance to the 
finclags of orthodox scieace sad the principles of tradi 
tional morality. He poke often of ‘sumpeaded judg- 
‘ment,’ bat hia tind was not of the sorptical or myatl- 
cal Qype. At all these speciGc paints the views and 
churacters of Husley and Ells must be considered anti- 
‘thetical — two great men, but poles apart. 

‘Aa soon as he bad recovered fram his illness, Elks 
‘put together the volume of Litle Essays of Love and 
Virtus, containing ‘The Meaning of Purity,’ “The 
Play-Function of Sez,' which he considers one of his 
‘best papers, and ‘The Objects of Marriage’ and ‘The 
Love Rights of Women,’ which were originally written 
or the Birth Conrat Revias at the special request of 
Margaret Sanger. In the preface Eis wrote:‘In thewe 
Essay — little, indeed, as I know them to be, com- 
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‘pared to the magnitude of their mbjects— I have tried 
‘0 set forth, as clearly ax I can, certain fundamental 
priniples, together with their'practical application 
to the life of our time. Some of these principles were 
stated, moce briefly and technically, in my larger 
Sudies of ex: othere were therein implied but only 
to be read between the lines. Here I bave expresacd 
them in simple language and with some deta. Tt la 
‘my bope that ic thie way they may more surely corse 
{nto the hands of young people, youtbe and iels at the 
perlod of adolesceace, who have been present to my 
thoughts in all the studien I have written of ocx be- 
cause T wos myself of that age when I fret vaguely 
planoed ther. T would prefer to leave to thelr odg- 
‘ment the question as to whether this book i euitable 
to be placed ia the hands of oler people. ft might 
only give them pain. It in ix youth that the questions 
of mature age can aloce be settled, if they ever are to 
be enttled, and unless we begia to think about adult 
‘problema whea we are young ail our thinking is Ukely 
fo be in vate." Thus Elis literally kept the promise 
sade to himself forty-six years earlier, that he would 
study the aubject of sex in order to save other young 
people from the perpleitice which were then torment- 
{ng him. And it is among young people that he hus 
‘to-day his greateat following, although the book par- 
ticolarly dedicated to them does oot teera to be 90 
Widely lown. 

For the chapter on ‘Love an an Art’ in The Book of 
Macrioge, Keyoesling combined sections from Ella's 
eenaye on ‘The Objecta of Marriage’ and ‘The Play- 
Function of Sex" Tewasin the latter that Eli mummed 
vp his final convictions about the state of sffeira which 
‘be has been chiefy Interested in improving. ‘The 
looger I live the more I reslise the immense impor- 
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tance to the individual of the development throug 
the play-fsnetion of erotic personality, and for buman 
secicty of the acquirement of the art of love. At the 
‘ae tine I am ever more astonished at tbe rarity of 
erotic personality and the ignorance of the art of lave, 
even among thowe mea asd worsen, experizooed in the 
‘exercise of procreation, ia whoca we might most cox- 
‘tantly expect to ind auch development and such ur. 
‘At times ove feels hopeles at the thought that vlan. 
tion in thin supremely intimate field of life has yet 
achieved so litte. For watil {i generally ponible 10 
acquire erotic persocality and to master the at of tov~ 
Jug, the development of the individual man or woman 
in marred, the acquirement of human heppinem and 
Jhnemony remaaine impoesible.”* 
‘Encomptasing the particular art of love fa the whole 
art of lle, which in the theave of Ellie's culminating 
work, The Dance of Life. Of the aeven chapters it will 
‘be recalled that the principal ones, those on dancing, 
religion and morals, were written and published sepa: 
rately between 1913 aod 1914; the vecood half of the 
chapter on ‘The Art of Writing’ appeared in The A 
Jankic Monihiy in 1908. The book itaelf began to talce 
final form ia 1920, But the central ides hed been in his 
‘alad 00 lang that he does not know when it iret arone. 
Certaiay it was ieplice in his way of looking at things 
by the time be was seventeen and congenial to bis 
‘temperament froea the beginsing. Ttmay have conse to 
‘him on the deck of the Surrey, when he was reading of 
Gangantza and Pantagrocl. Te may have crystallived 
below the surface several yeers later whes be die 
covered in Lange's History of Moterialiom the harmo- 
alsing revelation that metaphysics wos w srt of poetry. 
Ellis frankly admita that the book is incomplete ia a 
* ina Ror Lm Prt 
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‘variety of ways. Written over 6 loag period, it con- 
‘zine minor inconsistencies, des not represent his moat 
‘matured reflections at every paint, and lacks chapters 
0 such subjects as building, travelling, cooking and 
dress, He would point out that « work of art may be 
‘nfiniahed as to details aod thereby gain in genuine 
vitality and uggestive power. For the same reasons 
Ihe has not been intereated in, or capable of, construct= 
fing an elaborate intellectual system. “We verge on 
philosophy. The whole of this book ison the threstold 
of philonophy. T hasten to add that it remains there. 
[No dogmas are bere set forth t0 claim aay general 
validicy...-Tt is clear how hesitant and tentative 
sat be the atitade of one who, having foun hia ie 
work elsewhere than in the field of technical philo- 
sophy, may incidentally feel the need, even if anly play- 
fully, to speculate concerning his function and place 
4 the univerne. Such speculation in merely the butine- 
‘ive impulse of the ordinary person to seek the wider 
Implications bound up with his ows Letle activities. It ia 
philosopiry ouly in the ample weave in which the Greeks 
understood philosophy, merely a philosophy of life, of 
‘one's ow Ue, fn the wide world."* 

Nevertheleas, Ellis did realize that his rhiosophy, 
centring around the image of the dance, was in vont 
degree an expression of "that great clasico-mathe- 
smutical Renaisance in which ic ia our high privilege 
‘to Hive! "The dance is the rule of number and of 
rhythm and of measure and of order, of the controling 
influence of form, of the subordination of the parts £0 
‘the whole. That le what a dance in. And these same 
‘properties make up the classic epicit, not coly in life, 
but, oti more clearly and definitely, in the universe 
ital’ To grasp this metaphor, and at the mame time 

Tie Dene @ ami 
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to show that it not merely a metaphor, is the purpose 
of Ella's work. 

For the bulk of humanity, fe has so Jeng 
‘branch of eclestial economica or military dis 
‘that they could not possibly imagine it to be w ballet, 
intricate, dificult and mublime. But there have always 
‘been individuala who ennceived of life as an art, a5 
‘there have been peoples, such as the Greek and the 
Chinese (aot to apeat of the primitive), who have 
acted uncocacionly in accordance with that concep 
tion. Unfortunately, the word ‘art’ is quite arabigu- 
coun, with both « seutral descriptive and a laudatory 
aneaning; it could be legitimately argued that all our 
Activites are ‘arta as it could be argued that they 
sabauld be ‘arts.’ Etla's exposition suffers inevitably 
{rom this confusion in language, bat bis central theme 
is not thereby ispaired. He in always interested io 
pointing out muances, in beeaidag down right cate- 
spores, in describing the fluidity of life. If all our ac- 
tivities are arts in eaneace, then che mowt of them can 
‘be fine arta in practice. There ie a distinction, a great 

ction, between the belief that man is 
law-obeying animal, and the belief that 
man is like adancer or painter who uses rules (eathetic 
‘or otherwise) as suggeations, ia order to achieve his 
dream. And so Ellis writes at sore length of an at- 
titude, of life aa an art, with elaborate Mustrations of 
what it has been and what it might be, He begins oe- 
‘rally with the dance, the richest of eymbols, the art 
that is most clearly made of the stuff of Tile” 

Thinking, at first sight, seems to be af sterner stuf, 
shaped by logic in the patterns of eternal truth, It is 
-nustere, solid, and, at is best, ‘scence,’ which ia eup- 
‘posed ta be the very opposite of ‘art.” But this oppodl- 
toa is peculiarly modern and peculixly faloe, as Her- 
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Ibert Spencer pointed out in hia early emay, “Toe 
Genesis of Seience."* Sciecor originates la the various 
comcrein arts, and it ahways continues to be a procest 
of doing as well a8 af knowing, Human thought je a 
dynamic, constructive activity bound up with a bio- 
Jogleal erganiacs, and it could not possibly be the 
function of that mystertons carro traditionally known 
au ‘the mind’ As peychological procee, ‘acientie 
discovery? and ‘poetic creation" seem to be emen- 
‘ally alike, This general view of the relation between 
science and art Ellis arrived at iesperceptibly, almost 
instinctively, and later found radicely expanded in 
Nivtroche's “ilusioniam,’ Jules de Gaultier’s ‘Bo- 
‘varyane,’ and Vathinger’s fictionalisa.’ In his eym- 
pathetic exposition of Vashinger, in the chapter oo 
"The Art of Thioking,” Eilis wrote: ‘The craftaman 
‘who moulds conceptions with bis mind cannot be put 
in a fundamentally diferent clase from the cralteman, 
‘who moulds conceptions with his hands any more thon. 
the poet can be put in a diffrent clase from the 
painter,’ 'We make our own world; when we bave 
‘ade it awry, we can remake it approximately truer, 
‘though it eannot be absolutely true to the facts. Tt will 
never be finaly made; we are always stretching forth 
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For the remainder of The Donce of Life Ells en- 
larged his beillant essay on lesralog to weite, Erat 
publithed in 1908; revise slightly the earSer stuies of 
*Scienes ead Mysticlam'and “Morality aan Art,’ and 
‘wrote a conclusion dealing chiefly with the virtues of 
seethetie consemplation which ‘engenders neither ha 
‘red noe eovy.’ But olvays the biologist at beart, be 
could not finish the book fically without reruarkiog 
‘once wore that there can be no general improvement of 
raan’s fot until he ceases to crtage before the idol of 
‘bMnd, unrestricted reproduction. 

Published in the summer af 1923, The Donce of Life 
began to win at once a remsriable wuccees for 80 
dignified a book Ta the United Statea nearly forty 
‘thouonnd coplea were sold during the first two year. 
Te uatisfied a widespread need for a philosophy of fe 
‘which was not technical in statement and not ortbodax 
im sentient. [t confirmed a growing conviction that 
ile coukl be approuched more fruitfully from tbe 
wmnthetic than from the narrowly moral point of view. 
Few of the lendlog criti failed to jla in the general 
chorus of landation. A typical voice was that of 
‘Christopher Morley i Ths Yole Review: ‘To review 
Dr. Elia's book would be as Lmposaibie as to review 
life itelf. For it peal to thoee interior questions and 
hhoaeaties where the happiest winiom is lence... Tt 
fa by its echo in young and wadiecplined hearts that 
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‘Mr. Els's book will prove its virtue. It is living oon- 
sidered on an art that is the acorn of Mr. Eis’ foliage. 
He belpe os toward the oaly task worth while, the only 
‘tau that can bring ux peace. He helps us to face the 
exquite riddle of file with greater piety and courage 
to turn our necessity to glorious gain.’ Undoubtedly 
these remaris hold true of thousands, and in particular, 
of sensitive young mea and women whora The Donceof 
Taje tas saved from the mire of cynical disillusion. 
‘To the present writer, however, The Dence of Life 


Affirmations, Ses in Relation to Society, Lite Bntoys of 
‘Lowe ond Virtwe or the Impressions ond Comments in- 
‘cluded together. Composed over a period of many 





rdinately muxt bave known ttle of Elks asd les of 
philosophy, Yet, efter these qitalifications ere mario, 
‘one ia still compelled to admit that there is no other 
sgl tok in ore which alamo compeheaively 
{nnd richly with the great theme of the dance of ile. 

1a che Eve years lace The Dance of Lxfe was fined, 
‘Ellis bas continsed to work as actively as ever, but 
‘ne haa published consparesvely Gede. In 1524 be aay 
‘through the press the third volume of Jmprassions and 
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Comments, which, as bas been said, he considers hia 
‘most personal book. There again he fingers the ronary 
of his memories, but with a wistfulnese that has cased 
ta be sad. He is a0 longer much attracted by the fury 
and extravagance of Shakespeare's plays, but is moe 
and more drawn to The Tempest: ‘Here Shakespeare 
shag emerged from the conflict, even though it may 
possibly have been by shipwreck; be had passed be- 
yond tragedy and beyond comedy, beyond and above 
‘era nerene air in which they could at last be seea ax 
‘oe by the magician Prospero, who is the final embodi- 
‘mest of Sbakeopeae's inner well, Prowpero'sreturm to 
bis dukedom was a weak concemion to. stage conven- 
Gon. One knows that in his heart Shakespeare also 
Jenew that Prompero would sever reture, For an earthly 
dulbedom can mean nothing to the man who has finally 
sgraaped the whole universe in his vision, as an evanca- 
‘cent cuist, and stands serenely on the last foothold and 
ultimate outlook of the world.’ * 

‘During 1924 Ellis was also occupied io preparing 
a volume of Sonmets wuh Folk Songs from the Spon- 
ish, The sonnets were all products of his youth, 
About @ dozea of them bad been left incomplete, 
usually in the octet, as he was accustomed, after 
planning a sanset, to begio at the end and work back- 
‘wards, He now added the seceamary Tinea, as much in 
‘the original spirit as possible, and put the whole group 
forward as 'an archeological record, interesting apart 
from any technical qualities or the absence of it, the 
‘ecard of personal experiences in the evolution of an 








(Ad round about me were bar Enbe hat ee: 
‘She premed fr sce she teas of mA lve 
‘Chat oo lps twice al Sed of equ wort, 
‘Aud chupad se coc, and Sung me acrom ce marth, 
‘Druak with iat mas sade with Cat ew wine 
A Ria wha > day Fame tha ry 
‘Of pun, shag Src Life wile mt est, 
‘To tal of dings tat come, of thgy that de, 
1 jauy you be, Ue dy pamicg by 
“And toon my bag end, aoe Ugo fo meet 
‘The dieace fe the shadow of Liles fet. 


render them in another laaguage, ood Elis’ versions 
are not notably euccesful, yet they are full of charm 
‘tn hia latest obelsance to one of his adopted counties 
‘At Corawall, in the last week of 1926, Eits put the 
finishing touches on an emey coccerning marriage, 
ich will be the final part of a seventh voluroe of the 
Siudias, Boise and Supplementary Stusies in the Pry 
chology of Set. AN of the other chapters hive beet 
previously published, including ‘The Mechaniame of 
‘Sexual Deviation,’ ‘Eonincs, A Case of Sexo- Esthetic 
Invertion,’ ‘The Syathesia of Dreams,” and ‘The 
Conception of Narcissien.' (iy the term ‘eonia," 
‘which he icvented, Ellis means the tendency, ‘outaide 
the specifically sexual emotions,” for men to poset 
the tastes of women and women thoee of mex.) 
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‘Aa a large part of Ellis’s work has been concerned 
pcre peas 


provided of course that no rights of the parties thea. 


aly that the wovercent for simplifying divarce will 
‘ot proceed rapidly enough. That i where the op- 
the formation of such oon-legal 





Ellisis in much sympathy with the Catholic concep- 
tion of marriage, which begine in a ascrament at which 
the priest ia oaly a witness, and leads to a religious 
tate of life in which semual union is ovly one of the 
banda. The Protestant conception, largely a revolt 






the t00 blediog Catholic view, is, says Ellis, 
in ita essence secular and in ita popular atmoaphere 
romantic. That fs towsy, itis narrowed dawn toa vind 
(Of legal vex-contract which is held to be sufficiently 
sanctified by the promise of exclusive and permanent 
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smantual love. Such 2 promiae {a tha union of any cow- 

even of the most devoted lovers, is 2 transparent 
ficthon which can never be kept, and if it in talen 
seriously as the foundation of macriage it inevitably 
‘asta a drop of polos, if cote fetal done ito te muri- 
talcup. Ie a cotainy within the power of avery mane 
fod heaost husband asd wile to avsid having accual 
vex intercourse with other pervene and it iv unneces- 
sary to say that a vast number of busbands and wives 
have aveided it. But there iso large gradation of acta 








“There is no doubt about this: the promine of axutual 
cexchisive und everlasting love is a procive that can- 
‘ot be kept and should not be made. Tt eannot farsa a 
permanent basis of marriage, and good marriages sub- 
lst by being sbifted to other foundations. Yet there 
has been @ general conspiracy oot merely to preserve 
this fiction but to put it at the front as the primary 





‘an adequate cause for divorce... Marriage is eamen- 
tially rather to be termed = tragic condition than a 
happy condition. Tt je by the lateaaity of life ie pro- 
‘duces that ite success must be meawured and even ito 
‘ultimate heppiness. Unhappily married people more 
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rarely harm their souls then thove who are happily 

‘Aa the traditional attitude toward adultery ls being 
modified by the increasing facilities for divorce, Ellis 
‘also helieven that jealousy, what Mra Ellis called 
‘mental cannibaliem,’ may become a lees prevalent 
phenomenon. ‘The preliminary vow of everlasting 
‘and eaclunive artual fidelity at the outset rendered 
\ifkcult for all, and for many impowible, the exercise 
of a quality which iseven more necemary at thefounda- 
lon of macriage thac Tove iteelf: the quality of ala- 
cerity, ... The initial vow needs to be ao enlaryed that 
‘ta eamance can be summed up in erotic comradeship. 
‘That may well include an exclusive muutua erotic at~ 
traction, if, and in oo far aa, that proves possible, But 
‘tt goes beyand such limited devotion ;it means that the 
‘two lovers no love each other, and wo trast each oth 
that it in natural aod inatinctive to tall each other 
‘thei feelinga towards other peraons. They are able to 
‘share in sympathy, If not actually, the new alfections 
‘that came into their lives, asd thereby to increase and 
to affirm their ailection for each other. Under such 
‘conditions, jealoury, in well-proportioned natures, even, 
At arlges, can do no hurt, and even the ground far it 
to arise in unlikely to be found, for where the new affec- 
tion is seen and acknowleged at the outaet the lovers 
are able to control and guide it together, and beep it 
withia che established bounds of their own love... 
‘Marriage, bowever convenient it may still remain, ly 
‘without any high mission unleas it brings those who 
contract it into many-aided contact with the greater 
‘world, and the contact cannot be real and intisuate if 
‘excludes at the outact the possibility of other rela- 
tionships that ace affecticnets.” 

CE Tha Bab of Maris, 
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In conclusion Elis saya: 

“That it should have been given to-our time to place 
‘marriage on 2 sound foondetion is not, for me at all 
events, any matter for eurprise. At the outset of my 
career it seemed to sae chat the agelong probiem of the 
place in life of the impulse of vex had at last been 
reached by Man in bia course and that it was espe- 
cially eet before our own age at length tosolve it. Now, 
nearly half a century later, 1 would rejoice that the 
‘advance rade haa even gone beyond my dreams, and 
not feel called upon to grieve over avy respectable 
‘dale of the paat now (alling in the dust. 

“For my own part, notwithstanding various archae- 
‘ological interests, I Gnd it tedious to be among those 
‘who are several centuries behind their times; it has 
‘amuved me more to share the disdain bestowed upoa 
hove who are a little in front. — I may be pertnitted, 
‘an | depart, to make this one personal observaticn.’ © 

On finishing this discourse Elis did not pause to 
eet, but plunged, characteristically, the same day, 
‘nto un article oa William Shenstone,’ a curioun eight- 
eenthoeatury figure who was not Gtted for ‘the 
arduous vocation of marriage.’ In few thousand 
‘words Ellin recovered the quiet, indolent bachelor who 
‘waa farnous for hia ‘natural gardens," anticipated much 
of the romantic movemeat and wrote perfect ‘trag- 
‘ments’ which are almost completely neglected. It is all 
done with a charm and deftoess that recall the period 
‘of Affirmations, although Shenstone demanded much 
lesa colorfal treateoect than the characters of that bock. 
Alter reading euch an emay. a literary person might 
‘well regret that fia has bad to give s0 much time to 

Tham pwnage are acta So the ginal acon, a 
sight aed are pg = 

1 Poblntadln he Dea, May, ooh eacredacon to 2 oka 
ot shaman prom, event ona 


ter i mene that Eure valve w ach province had 





the wrote hin scholarly introduction. Here again one 
in struck by his familiarity with diverse French au- 
‘thoes such as Créhilloa, Marivaix and Lacks, whom 
he reyurds as superb ‘ movalists’ transforming into wrt 


“The papers on Shenstone and Besenval are among 
Ellis's best ‘Introductions.’ Out of kindoem of heart 
he has written eoveral others of much lees distinction, 
Lately he haa made up his mind to abandon the habit, 
‘but it ja probable that in the future be will yield more 
chan once to earnest requests for prefatocy notes. Thia 
{in all a part of Eli's unnmal talent for drawing at- 
‘teutian to old authars who have been neglected, or new 
authors who are not yet known. Thus be made Tbeen 
‘accewibie in a popular edition. He introduced Casa- 
nova, Nietzsche and Fread to English readera. He sug- 
(Gerted the tracalation of Block's Seswal Life of Our 
‘Time. He hes referred again and agein to Jules de 





cartied oc by writing, and be hes arver met Jules de 
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scr, Freud or the late F. A. Davis, his publisher.) 
Finally, chere is that small army of people mbo ga to 
hhim out of sincere affection, ar to tell him their 
‘roubles, or to satinty their more or less admirable 
curiosity. His correspondence, lange ic the nineties, 
thas become vast with the years, but be still keepa up. 
‘with it, without a stenographer or the use of a type 
writer, ‘He may send a detailed opinion on same case 
in peychopathology, and a page to some worshipful 
exhoolboy. A geatleman in Todia may write to inquire 
why a cat had a second lot of Kittens within « few 
‘weeks, and some one else may aak Elis to apologice ta 
«an entire nation because of sorne factual statement ia 
‘one of his volumes. And these angwers are requested 
uot in pairs but ic ecorea! Ellie would not be Ellis if his 
replica were cot ordinarily prompt. It is a pity, for 
Chun be wastes mach of his energy ond canoot do hicn- 
‘<I justice; he bas not time to make moat of the Iettery 
detailed, and be hax no reason ta make them really 
‘pervonel or confidential. He has mid that be bas never 
one an unselfa thing io bie life, but Mra, Ellin wa 
1 trace of both drodgery and unoelfishness ia his atti- 
tude to his voluminous correspondence, Yet, in all 
these waya, Eis, the quiet recluse, who bas 20 dress 
suit, amd whe goes to no parties, beaqvets or balls, 
makes his innumerable contacts with the human 
‘world, 

‘Today, at sixty-cine, be is iving out « beautiful old 
age, much beloved, active, care-tree, understood, a 
sage who realizes that be hea came into bia own, He is 
in better bealth than be wasa few yearaago. He wall 
with elastic step, aad is complexion ia clear aad 
‘ruddy, ax be sil works in the open air. Whetber bent 
‘over a book in the Brith Museum, stretched out on a 
couch i his study, or strolling along a country lane, be 
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fo mugaificentlooilog pervon who seena to be a part 
of all that be bas roet. It is an unforgettable fpees- 
toa which those who know him ery to augyeat by some 
contrasting set of terms, suck as Cirist and faun, 
Stole and Epicurean, centaur and saint, combised in 
exquisite harmony. ‘The personality of Havelock 
Elli’ says Edward Carpenter, "ie that of a student, 
‘thoughtful, presocupfed, bookish, deliberate; yet un- 
Uke most students be bas a sort of grand air of Neture 
‘about him—a fie free head and figure as of some 
reat god Pao, with distant relations amoog the 





Satyrn’ 
‘OF recent partraita Eilis himsel! pecfers that at the 
beginning of thia chapter, although it iv frankly dis- 
Liked by soaie of bie frleads, includiog the photogra- 
on Jas Traps, ie aay moe: Tceaan oe. 
recognise; itis like bow 2 feel’ Te is not the 

{anv uocat mn, but of one Uo logs to the cow. 
ince, Tham dance ooking eye bee spaciovs 


His ways of lile have changed little since 1891. He 
continues to spend the spring and fall in London, the 
winter by the sea, and the summer io some interior 
county. The home which contains his workily pos 
teteions is a plain fat of four rooms with kitchen at- 
tached, 1a Brixton, far enough from the centre of 
London to be econcrnical as well as peaceful. “A masid 
‘comes in to clean twice a week, but otherwise be takes 





spaghetti, 
‘and puddings, from the hands of this modern Epi- 
canis, are subjects for eloquence among his more 
Fortunate feiends, He serves a couve dinner, ac- 
compasied by claret or Burgandy, with the same 
artistry that be wrlees ac exsay. 
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The amall living-room of the fiat, which ia aloo bia 
stady, overflows with books and papers; on the wails 
are two or three original pictares of ultra-modern de- 
ign, several photographs of friends, and above the 
replace a Targe Vermeer color print. ia the dining 
‘oom, two high cupboards are crowded with notes and 
‘wantiecripts. Ellis has litele gilt for throwing things 
away, and be haa accumulated quantities of material 
for uoweitten article, great roasses of letters and long, 
flea of periodicals. Across from the room aftea om 
ceupled by Mra. Ellia when she was in London during 
her latter yeara, is Ella's bare Spartan bedroom, ex 
tirely anadomned except for teo small pictures in 
omar, next to the wiadow. At the top, Goethe, the. 
human being for eacallence, is just above Flaubert, 
indefatigable artist, and Edward Carpenter, prophet 
and friend. Francis Galton, statistician, engeniat and 
‘umsteur of genius, is placed beside Walt Whitroan, 
coomle singer. Then the faces of five women: Mra. 
Havelock Elis, Olive Schreiner, Margaret Sangec and 
‘two others living, not kmown to the general public. As 
‘a mun in what he Snaliy loves, that little gallery epit- 
‘mies the leading themes of Eli's ie, 

‘If it were permitted me to revisit the earth for 9 
Ieief period every year,’ mused Elis oae morning in 
Tune, 1920, ‘I would desire it to be the region around 
London, where 1 was bora, where, I suppose, more of 
ary life has been apent than elsewhere, and I would 
thave the time to be about the Set week in June. 
"That week, it seems t0 sae, is moet Bly to be, in 
‘hin climate, the fairest week of the year. Thea the 
days are warm, aod yet itis delilous to lie in the aun; 
‘the trees are ia full Jaf, which sth Ean not lovt its 
‘virgnal freshoeas, oor bas wikd music ceased to burden 
every bough; the shy and frall fowere of spring — 
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‘tremulous with fear of keen winds and falling mows — 
ae pamed way; itis the canon when the ateliaria, 
which has ever been ry flower smong wild flowers, 
Ina formes es perfect goblet of Boe texture, while che 
rich flowers of strong growth are everywbere opening 
with daring confidence in @ summer to come. All ia 





ecutaay: 

'So I meditate as I wander through the Janes and 
‘mendowa of this unfamiliar remote corner of a near 
‘and familiar land, and gaze with raptare at the frst 
full-blown wild rose in the hedge, 0 exquisitely fragile, 
20 serenely self-sauured. 

‘Last rummer, as during the two previous summers, 
Ella lived in a seventeenth-century cottage, set 09 a 
green bill ia Buckinghamshire, not far {rom Oxford. 
An a Setter to a friend be wrote, late in July: ‘The 
white ljen have beeo a great joy this year, some 40 
temo asd up to 23 Bowers and bude oc a atem. And 
the raxpberriee have never seemed go fine, and seem in- 
exhaustibly abundant. Also the gooseberries, while 
the apple-trees ace ladeo. And half a pound of Epsom 
salts lant year to a greengage tree, as prescribed by 
Barker Smith, and ancther half pound to w pear-tree, 
have produced brilliant remults, the pear-tree never 
having bere before, and the greengage orver having 
done wo well” 

He cannot thoroughly enjoy Gowers, sxid James 
Hinton, who cannot look franidy on the facta of sex. 
‘Aza lover of flowers, Ells bas come to the senual world 
of men and wouien. He has surveyed that world mare 
wily than any ane else and he has presented his ob- 
servations in mastesly order. Yet itis not a vast col- 
lection of details, however well cawsified, that in his 
‘freatest contribution to contemporary dvilization. 

‘Laprcion ol Commons, I, 37-28. 
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Primarily, be hes given ws a new perapective, a decent 
‘way of looking at the poisoned end slandered heart of 
experience. He bus seen that the most exotic anomalies 
‘are marvellozsly hunean, not to be blindly disesiwed 
‘perverse! of ‘unnatural.’ He has traocd to their pri 
raordial roots the fest dreams and desires, without 
degrading them. He has, to aa immeasurable degree, 
‘aken the leer out of love's language. In dealing with 
clouded tabooed questions, i is eany to be seductive oF 
ig or aneenically neutral. It is easy to be a 
‘preacher oc a procurer, 0 win enide condemnation or 
‘approval. Iti oot easy to be persistently and pamioa- 
ately curious, co compel sympathetic underetending in 
4 realm of antique shadows ond imagined monsters. 
‘That ia the method as well us the magic of Havelock, 
Bilin, Those who ksow him, those who read him, 
‘acquire not only new facts but a new vision. 

‘Born in 1859, ‘Anno Doreins, Elin is peculiarly @ 
child of bia age, acd yet pecuilasty devoid of ies mat 
characteristic affictions, summed up ia The Waste 
Lend, the desiccated epic of our time. He is not be- 
‘wildered shout religion, overawed by acience and ob- 
eased with oex. He in not made cynical by man's 
‘animal origin and dusty end. He in sot peeviah, bitter, 
‘ard ashamed to be at peace. He ia not bowed dows 
‘before 

“A oap of bots agen where the an entn 

‘And the dau tre gee 20 ster, he cect re, 

‘And the dry te no wend of water” 

Fifty years ago, tnder the grim sbea-osks beside 
Sparkes Creek, he pamed beyood the dilemmas and 
antithenes which have enfeebled the modern mind, 
He paged from an alien world to the Warid as Beauty, 

‘Whole which no doctrine of mechanisms o¢ 
logical analysis can destroy. Since then be has walked 
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‘bia erene path alone, not so much an eclectic who puts 
‘things imperfectly together as a mystic who cannot see 
‘thiags spart;not a0 much « descendant of Goethe os 
‘a more articulate Blake, who han blended the fires 
‘within his soul and made his work a genvine Mariage 
cof Heaven and Hel. 
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